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Doctor  of  Philosophy 

A  COMPARISON  OF  LANGUAGE  SAMPLES  OF  MONOLINGUAL 
AND  LIMITED  ENGLISH  PROFICIENT  STUDENTS 

By 

Elia  Vazquez-Montilla 
August,  1991 
Chairperson:     Dorene  D.  Ross 

Major  Department:     Instruction  and  Curriculum 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  describe  language 
skills  and  communicative  behaviors  of  both  typical  (T)  and 
specific  learning  disabilities  (SLD)  students  in  two 
categories  of  English  speaking  monolingual  (MONO)  and 
Hispanic  limited  English  proficient  (LEP) .     Twelve  students 
were  included  in  the  study  (3  T/MONO,   3  SLD/MONO,   3  T/LEP, 
3  SLD/ LEP) .     All  students  were  male  second  graders  enrolled 
in  a  large  urban  district  in  South  Florida.     The  district 
nominated  students  who  met  criteria  for  the  study. 

One  language  sample  was  elicited  from  each  of  the  12 
students  in  English,  and  one  in  Spanish  from  each  LEP 
student.     A  systematic  analysis  of  samples,  using  specific 
language  skill  descriptors,  was  used  to  determine  each 
student's  level  of  proficiency  and  ability  to  perform  on 
three  academic  functions. 
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All  students  were  rated  at  an  intermediate  or  advanced 
level  of  language  proficiency  in  English.     Four  LEP 
students  rated  at  the  intermediate  level  of  language 
proficiency  in  Spanish  and  two  at  the  novice  level. 
Performance  on  language  functions  ranged  from  poor  to 
adeguate  in  English  and  in  Spanish.     Specific  skill 
analysis  revealed  similarities  and  differences  among 
individuals  and  were  synthesized  to  report  14  trends  in 
language  skills  development.     The  four  major  conclusions  of 
the  study  were  (a)  LEP  students'  performance  was  less 
complete  than  that  of  the  MONO  students  on  proficiency  and 
function  when  working  in  academic  tasks;   (b)  data  did  not 
show  clear  differences  in  performance  among  T/LEP,  SLD/LEP, 
and  SLD/MONO  students;   (c)  LEP  students'  performance  was 
equal  or  better  in  English  than  in  Spanish  on  proficiency 
and  function;  and  (d)  assessment  using  both  proficiency  and 
function  yields  valuable  descriptive  information  and  is 
helpful  in  making  judgements  about  language  competence  in 
LEP  students.     The  results  suggested  that  the  elicitation 
and  comprehensive  analysis  of  language  samples  is  useful  in 
helping  teachers  determine  the  specific  instructional  needs 
of  LEP  students.     This  knowledge  will  enable  teachers  to 
provide  appropriate  instruction  and  to  enhance  the  academic 
success  of  LEP  students. 
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CHAPTER  I 
RATIONALE  FOR  STUDY 


The  presence  of  limited  English  proficient  (LEP)  and 
non-English  language  background  (NELB)  students  is  evident 
in  school  districts  across  the  nation.     The  impact  of  this 
student  population  is  proportionate  to  its  concentration 
in  each  district.     As  the  United  States  is  currently 
experiencing  a  high  rate  of  immigration,  the  number  of 
students  of  diverse  cultural  backgrounds  and  languages 
within  school  systems  is  increasing.     Correspondingly,  the 
number  of  students  with  limited  English  language  skills  is 
increasing  at  a  higher  rate  than  other  segments  of  the 
school  population  (Statistical  Report  Center  for  Education 
Statistics,  1987;  Waggoner,  1984a,  1984b).     The  number  of 
NELB  minorities  in  the  United  States  is  projected  to 
increase  by  40%  in  the  next  20  years  (Bell,  1982),  with 
the  Hispanic  population  being  the  largest  NELB  minority 
population.     It  has  been  projected  that  the  number  of 
United  States  residents  of  Hispanic  origin  may  exceed  27 
million  by  the  year  2000  (Hispanic  Policy  Development 
Project,  1984;  Statistical  Bulletin,  1988),  which  will 
make  this  group  the  largest  minority  population  in  the 
nation  after  the  turn  of  century  (Bouvier  &  Davis,  1982). 
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Already,  within  the  state  of  Florida,  the  Hispanic 
population  accounts  for  approximately  78%  of  the  total  LEP 
population  (Waggoner,  1984b) . 

*  Limited  English  proficient  students  pose  new 
challenges  to  school  system  personnel.     LEP  students  with 
different  languages,  cultures,   life  experiences,  skills, 
problems,  and  learning  styles  are  entering  U.S.  classrooms 
having  to  learn  English  as  a  new  language.  These 
differences  increase  the  probability  that  these  students 
will  be  at-risk  for  academic  failure.     The  way  the  school 
system  responds  to  these  students'  needs  not  only  will 
have  an  impact  on  the  students  themselves,  but  also  on 
their  families.     Ultimately  these  educational  outcomes 
affect  society  as  well.     The  next  challenge  is  to  educate 
this  changing  population.     The  increasing  presence  of  LEP 
students  in  school  creates  the  need  for  school  personnel 
to  look  for  new  and  more  meaningful  ways  to  assess  and 
understand  the  specific  language  skills  of  this  population 
in  order  to  be  able  to  develop  appropriate  instructional 
strategies  for  teaching  these  students  while  they  are 
learning  English. 

Little  research  is  reported  that  compares  specific 
language  skills  and  behaviors  exhibited  by  LEP  students  in 
regular  and  special  education  programs  while  they  are 
learning  English.     Thus,  establishing  a  comparison  of 
language  skills  and  behaviors  between  the  Hispanic  LEP 


population  and  the  monolingual  English  speaking  population 
provides  useful  information  in  the  conceptualization  of 
differences  between  typical,  at-risk,  and  handicapped 
Hispanic  LEP  students  who  are  developing  academic  skills 
while  studying  English. 

Background  of  the  Study 

When  students  enter  the  school  system,  personnel  must 
address  the  challenge  of  appropriate  placement. 
Unfortunately,  students  often  are  assigned  to  programs 
based  on  program  availability  rather  than  on  a  judgement 
about  appropriate  placement.     This  type  of  assignment 
presents  educational  difficulties  that  include  low 
achievement,  lack  of  integration  within  the  school  system, 
early  school  exit,  and  other  indicators  of  negative  school 
performance.     Thus,  a  high  number  of  LEP  students  are 
at-risk  for  school  failure. 

Despite  the  need  for  a  comprehensive  approach  to  the 
education  of  this  at-risk  population,  educators  have  made 
limited  progress  in  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  LEP 
students.     One  reason  for  the  lack  of  progress  may  be  a 
lack  of  precision  in  identifying  students'  abilities  and 
instructional  needs.     Another  reason  may  be  lack  of  data 
comparing  the  language  skills  and  behaviors  of  LEP  and 
monolingual  students  who  are  developing  academic  skills 
while  studying  English.     The  current  study  was  designed  to 
address  both  of  these  needs. 


Demographics  in  Florida 
Throughout  the  nation,  educators  are  working  to  meet 
the  needs  of  NELB  and  LEP  students.     The  problem  is 
particularly  acute  in  the  state  of  Florida.     Florida  has 
the  fourth  largest  population  of  NELB  and  LEP  persons  in 
the  nation  (Hodgkinson,  1988;  Oxford-Carpenter,  Pol, 
Lopes,  Stupp,  Gendell,  &  Peng,  1984;  Plisko,  1984). 
Florida  also  has  the  fourth  largest  LEP  student  population 
in  the  nation  (Robey,  1989) .     The  following  statistics 
describing  Florida's  LEP  and  NELB  student  population  are 
found  in  the  report  of  the  Florida  Management  Information 
Services  (1988,  1989): 

1.  Out  of  67  districts,  67  have  identified  language 
minority  students  (1989) . 

2.  The  number  of  LEP  students  identified  in  Florida 
schools  and  enrolled  in  special  English  classes  totalled 
45,990  (1988). 

3.  Approximately  3%  of  the  LEP  students  in  Florida 
received  special  education  services  (1989) . 

4.  More  than  half  of  that  3%  of  students  received 
speech  languages  services  (1989) . 

5.  Miami  has  the  third  largest  urban  population  of 
LEP  students  in  the  nation  (1988) . 

According  to  a  report  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  and  the  Legislature  by  the  Florida  Department  of 
Education/Division  of  Public  Schools  (1987) ,  these  numbers 
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represent  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  LEP  student 
population  in  the  state  of  Florida  due  to  the  following: 
(a)  lack  of  state  adopted  guidelines  for  establishing 
English  proficiency;   (b)  data  collection  through  the  use 
of  self-report  by  families  who  may  fail  to  identify 
themselves  during  school  registration  due  to  lack  of 
comprehension  of  instructions  and  forms  and/or  fear  of 
being  reported  to  immigration  authorities;  (c) 
inaccuracies  that  occur  at  the  school  level  as  a  result  of 
self -generated  reports,  untrained  personnel,  and  the  lack 
of  uniform  reporting  procedures;   (d)  difficulties  in 
recognizing  special  needs  students  for  whom  no  programs 
exist;  and  (e)  failure  to  discriminate  cohorts  of  NELB  and 
LEP  students  from  other  students. 

The  Educational  Challenge 
Minority  language  populations  have  not  met 
expectations  for  better  achievement  and  school  retention. 
National  data  indicate  a  high  percentage  of  dropouts  and 
poor  school  achievement  among  Hispanic  student  populations 
when  compared  with  other  students  in  the  United  States 
(Hallman,  1984;  National  Coalition  for  Advocacy  of 
Students  Research  and  Policy  Report,  1988;  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  1987) .     A  comparison  of  data  on  minority 
populations  indicates  that  only  50.9%  of  the  Hispanic 
population  25  years  or  older  has  completed  four  or  more 
years  of  high  school,  whereas,  77.3%  of  the  non-Hispanic 
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population  25  years  or  older  has  completed  four  or  more 
years  of  high  school  education.     The  data  also  reveal  that 
only  8.6%  of  the  Hispanic  population  25  years  or  older  has 
completed  four  or  more  years  of  college  (U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  1987) .     If  schools  are  to  meet  the  needs  of 
LEP  students,  they  must  find  ways  to  retain  LEP  students 
in  the  school  system  long  enough  to  help  them  become 
proficient  in  English  while  they  achieve  in  subject  areas. 

As  has  been  indicated,  one  of  the  major  difficulties 
that  Florida  has  to  overcome  is  the  lack  of  uniform  policy 
and  procedures  for  placing  LEP  students  in  programs  that 
meet  their  instructional  needs.  Appropriate 
identification  and  placement  of  at-risk  LEP  students 
having  difficulties  in  school  helps  students  develop 
English  proficiency  and  become  integrated  into  the  school 
system,  thus  minimizing  the  risk  of  early  school  exit  and 
negative  school  performance. 

>  In  spite  of  the  importance  of  placement  decisions, 
lack  of  differentiation  between  learning  problems  and  the 
normal  behaviors  associated  with  language  learning  creates 
placement  errors.     These  errors  occur  for  two  reasons. 
First,  most  of  the  non-English  languages  spoken  by 
students  in  the  schools  are  not  spoken  by  those  involved 
in  evaluation  and  placement  procedures  of  LEP  students. 
Second,  standardized  tests  often  are  used  to  assess  LEP 
students.     Standardized  tests  may  determine  the  level  of 


students'  academic  development  but  do  not  address  specific 
language  needs  of  the  students  or  enable  personnel  to 
develop  adeguate  instructional  language  development  plans. 
As  a  result  of  low  scores  on  standardized  tests,  LEP 
students  may  be  placed  in  special  education  classes  when, 
in  fact,  the  low  scores  may  be  a  result  of  second  language 
learning  rather  than  achievement  problems.     On  the  other 
hand,  LEP  students  may  have  real  learning  problems  that 
are  not  recognized  because  handicaps  might  be  attributed 
to  the  developmental  process  of  learning  another  language 
(Fradd,  Weismantel,  Correa,  &  Algozzine,  1988) . 

Although  LEP  students  would  seem  to  be  at  high  risk 
of  premature  and  inappropriate  labeling,  misclassif ication, 
and  placement,  Florida  statistics  do  not  indicate  that  a 
high  number  of  LEP  students  are  receiving  special 
education  services.     In  fact,  LEP  students  are  under- 
represented  in  special  education  (Fradd  et  al.,  1988) 
despite  a  general  increase  in  the  number  of  students 
labeled  as  handicapped  (Algozzine,  Christenson,  & 
Ysseldyke,   1982;  Heller,  Holtzman,  &  Messick,   1982).  This 
fact  suggests  the  possibility  that  educators  are  failing 
to  identify  those  LEP  students  with  learning  problems. 
Even  though  educators  are  becoming  more  aware  of  the 
complexities  involved  in  the  education  of  LEP  students  and 
their  special  needs,  educators  may  find  it  difficult  to 
find  data-based  research  that  illustrates  the  language 
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skills  and  behaviors  exhibited  by  LEP  students  in  regular 
or  special  education  programs. 

Definition  of  Terms 

The  following  are  terms  used  in  this  study.  Clear 
precedents  for  the  use  of  these  terms  have  been 
established  in  the  professional  literature.  Definitions 
for  each  of  the  terms  are  included  below. 

The  ACTFL/OLPA  is  an  informal  assessment  model  for 
speakers  of  other  languages  that  utilizes  guidelines  from 
the  American  Council  on  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages 
and  the  Oral  Language  Proficiency  Assessment  as  a  way  of 
evaluating  individual  oral  language  proficiency  (ETS, 
1982;  Nichols-McNeely  &  Hallman,  1986). 

At-risk  population  constitutes  minority  and  immigrant 
students  who  face  discriminatory  policies  and  practices. 
Included  are  children  with  special  needs  who  are  unserved, 
underserved,  or  improperly  categorized  because  of  handicap 
or  learning  difficulties  (Howe  &  Wright-Edelman,  1986) . 

Bilingual/Special  Education  students  refers  to  LEP 
students  who  are  placed  in  special  education  programs. 

English  for  speakers  of  other  languages  (ESOL)  is  a 
language  instructional  program  designed  for  teaching 
English  to  speakers  of  other  languages. 

Halliday's  Functions  is  a  scheme  for  categorizing 
children's  pragmatic  use  of  language  (Halliday,  1975). 
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Language  function  is  the  students'  use  of  language  in 
order  to  complete  a  task  or  achieve  a  goal  (Halliday, 
1975) . 

Language  proficiency  is  the  ability  to  communicate 
meaningfully  according  to  the  situation  presented.  In 
other  words,  levels  of  language  proficiency  indicate  what 
students  can  actually  do  with  the  language  at  a  given  time 
(Nichols-McNeely  &  Hallman,  1986) . 

A  language  sample  is  a  verbal  example  of  a  student's 
expressive  language.     A  sample  may  or  may  not  be 
representative  of  the  student's  current  level  of  knowledge 
of  rules  that  determine  the  structure,  content,  and  use  of 
language  in  a  variety  of  communicative  contexts  (Lefkov  & 
Caton,  1988) . 

Language  skills  and  behaviors  are  observed  responses 
given  by  students  during  specific  elicitation  activities. 
Specific  language  skills  and  behaviors  observed  in  this 
study  are  discussed  in  Chapter  III. 

Limited  English  proficient  (LEP)  is  a  term  used  to 
designate  populations  of  students  who  encounter 
difficulties  in  regular  instructional  programs  because 
they  are  not  proficient  in  English. 

A  monolingual  group  is  a  group  of  students  that  have 
English  as  their  only  language. 

Non-English  language  background  (NELB)  is  the  term 
used  to  identify  students  as  having  origins  other  than  the 
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mainstream  English-speaking  population.     NELB  students  use 
a  language  other  than  English  to  communicate  in  the  home 
environment . 

Pragmatics  is  the  aspect  of  language  concerned  with 
the  uses  and  functions  of  language  within  a  communicative 
context  (Owens,  1984) . 

Specific  learning  disability  ( SLD)   students  are 
children  who  have  a  disorder  in  one  or  more  of  the  basic 
psychological  processes  involved  in  understanding  or  in 
using  language,  spoken  or  written  (Pubic  Law  94-142, 
1975) . 

Typical  students  are  students  having  no  identified 
learning  problems  and  who  are  members  of  regular 
classrooms. 

Purpose  and  Significance  of  Study 
The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  describe  the 
language  skills  and  communication  behaviors  of  both 
typical  and  SLD  students  in  the  two  categories  of  English 
speaking  monolingual  and  Hispanic  LEP.     The  study 
contributed  information  about  the  language  skills  of 
Hispanic  LEP  students  that  did  not  exist  prior  to  the 
study.     The  study  contributed  to  the  development  of  a 
process  for  assessing  the  language  proficiency  of 
elementary  LEP  students  from  regular  and  special  education 
programs.     The  study  also  contributed  to  general  knowledge 
in  the  field  of  bilingual  education  and  bilingual  special 


education  by  providing  information  about  students' 
performance  on  a  variety  of  tasks  relevant  to  academic 
achievement.     This  information  is  useful  in  expanding 
research  in  this  area  and  in  enabling  professionals  in  the 
field  to  distinguish  differences  among  typical,  at-risk, 
and  handicapped  Hispanic  LEP  students  who  are  developing 
academic  skills  in  English. 

Five  research  questions  were  used  to  guide  this 
investigation.     The  research  questions  in  this  study 
addressed  the  development  of  language  proficiency  and  use 
in  academic  settings.     Understanding  this  development  is 
important  when  gathering  information  about  students 1 
language  production.     Research  questions  one  and  two  were 
designed  to  study  students'  levels  of  language  proficiency 
and  its  relation  to  language  form.     Research  questions 
three  and  four  were  designed  to  describe  the  way  students 
perform  on  tasks  that  elicit  three  different  language 
functions.     The  study  examined  both  the  form  and  the  use 
of  language  and  students'  ability  to  communicate  when 
working  on  academic  tasks.     The  performance  paradigm  was 
addressed  in  question  five.     The  integration  of 
information  on  students'  level  of  proficiency  and 
performance  was  used  to  describe  aspects  of  overall 
language  competence.     This  research,  then,  contributes  to 
the  understanding  of  the  competence/performance  paradigm 
by  comparing  LEP  and  monolingual  students  in  regular  and 


special  education  settings.     The  specific  research 
questions  follow. 

1.  What  are  the  similarities  and  differences  in 
levels  of  language  proficiency  among  Hispanic  typical  LEP 
students,  Hispanic  SLD/LEP  students,  typical  monolingual 
English  speaking  students,  and  SLD  monolingual  English 
speaking  students  of  comparable  ages  on  comparable  tasks? 

2.  How  are  the  levels  of  language  proficiency 
similar  and/or  different  when  language  elicitation 
activities  are  presented  in  Spanish  and  English  for 
Hispanic  typical  LEP  students  and  Hispanic  SLD/LEP 
students? 

3.  What  are  the  similarities  and  differences  in  the 
use  of  language  functions  among  Hispanic  typical  LEP 
students,  Hispanic  SLD/LEP  students,  typical  monolingual 
English  speaking  students,  and  SLD  monolingual  English 
speaking  students  of  comparable  ages  on  comparable  tasks? 

4.  How  are  the  language  functions  similar  and/or 
different  when  language  elicitation  activities  are 
presented  in  Spanish  and  English  for  Hispanic  typical  LEP 
students  and  Hispanic  SLD/LEP  students? 

5.  What  are  the  similarities  and  differences  in 
language  competence,  as  defined  by  language  proficiency 
and  performance  on  three  language  functions,  among 
Hispanic  typical  LEP  students,  Hispanic  SLD/LEP  students, 
typical  monolingual  English  speaking  students,  and  SLD 
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monolingual  English  speaking  students  of  comparable  ages 
on  comparable  tasks? 

The  research  questions  presented  in  this  study 
evolved  from  a  review  of  literature  and  common  concerns 
expressed  by  educators  working  in  the  areas  of  bilingual, 
special  education,  and  regular  education.     A  group  of 
scholars  and  educators  have  advocated  alternatives  to  the 
use  of  standardized  language  tests  that  will  enable 
professionals  to  look  beyond  specific  performance  levels 
and  address  individual  learning  needs  (Cardenas  &  First, 
1985;  Feldman,  1985;  Fradd  &  Tikunoff,  1987;  Gallagher  & 
Prutting,  1983;  Halliday,  1973;  Hedberg  &  Stoel-Gammon, 
1986;  Lefkov  &  Caton,  1988;  Mattes  &  Omark,  1984;  Miller, 
1982;  Oiler,  1983;  Omark,  1981a,  1981b;  Simon,  1981). 
Informal  assessment  procedures,  as  employed  in  this  study, 
provide  educators  with  a  means  to  describe  students'  use 
of  academic  language.     That  is,  the  information  from  this 
study  assists  educators  by  providing  an  assessment  plan 
useful  in  determining  language  proficiency  of  LEP  students 
and  in  making  an  adequate  quantification  of  their 
linguistic  performance. 

Four  different  groups  of  students  were  assessed  to 
address  the  research  questions.     Two  of  the  groups  were 
composed  of  students  classified  as  LEP  with  Hispanic 
background.     They  included  a  group  of  Hispanic  LEP/SLD 
students  from  bilingual  special  education  classrooms  and  a 
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group  of  typical  Hispanic  LEP  students  from  ESOL 
classrooms.     The  other  two  groups  of  students  were 
classified  as  typical  monolingual  English  speakers  from 
regular  classrooms  and  SLD  monolingual  English  speakers 
from  special  education  classrooms. 

Eliciting  language  samples  was  an  essential  part  of 
the  process  of  answering  the  research  guestions.  The 
language  samples  were  analyzed  using  a  modified  form  of 
the  American  Council  on  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages 
(ACTFL)  proficiency  guidelines  (ETS,  1982),  and  a 
pragmatic  language  function  model  (Halliday,   1975) . 
Systematic  elicitation,  transcription,  and  analysis  of 
students'  language  samples  enabled  the  researcher  to 
describe  the  language  skills  and  behaviors  demonstrated  by 
students.     Because  this  study  includes  data  from  a  limited 
number  of  students,  it  can  only  serve  as  a  foundation  for 
future  research  in  this  area. 

Informal  assessment,  as  employed  in  this  study, 
first,  provides  educators  with  a  means  to  describe 
students'  use  of  academic  language.     Second,  it 
facilitates  instructional  individualization  in  order  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  particular  student,  whatever  the  level 
of  his  or  her  proficiency.     Third,  it  helps  the  educator 
to  evaluate  the  structure,  production,  and  comprehension 
of  language  produced  by  students  within  given  situations. 
Also,  informal  assessment  encourages  active  engagement  of 
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students  on  familiar/ functional  tasks,  thus  allowing  the 
educator  a  better  opportunity  to  assess  the  students' 
pragmatic  language  behaviors  (Dore,  1974;  Fradd  & 
Weismantel,  1989;  Halliday,  1970,  1973,  1978;  Iglesias  & 
Westby,  1989;  Lefkov  &  Caton,  1988;  Prutting,  1983;  Simon, 
1981;  Tough,  1987;  Urzua,  1988;  Westby,  1985).  This 
approach  to  language  assessment  focuses  on  what  students 
can  do  with  language  while  engaged  in  academic  tasks,  thus 
contributing  to  a  more  comprehensive  description  of  their 
language  skills  and  behaviors  when  learning  English. 

Systematic  analysis  of  student  communication  provides 
information  about  the  nature  and  extent  of  language 
performance  and  proficiency.     The  data  obtained  from  this 
study  and  its  analysis  (a)  provide  a  descriptive  sample  of 
students'  performance  using  a  consistent  method  of 
language  elicitation  and  systematic  analysis  for  each 
student,   (b)  provide  elicitation  and  performance  analysis 
procedures  for  LEP  students  in  both  non-English  and 
English  languages,   (c)  provide  a  method  of  examining  and 
comparing  students'  performances  in  two  languages,  (d) 
provide  a  procedure  for  comparing  the  language  performance 
of  handicapped  and  non-handicapped  students  of  the  same 
age  and  sex,  and  (e)  provide  information  about  specific 
language  skills  and  behaviors  exhibited  by  LEP  students 
who  are  in  the  process  of  learning  English  in  regular  and 
special  education  programs. 
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Assumptions 

Two  basic  assumptions  underlie  this  study.     The  first 
assumption  is  that  formal  identification  methods  currently 
used  with  LEP  students  do  not  offer  an  accurate  measure  of 
their  level  of  linguistic  development  or  of  their 
individual  language  proficiency  (Cardenas  &  First,  1985; 
Lefkov  &  Caton,  1988;  Oiler,  1983).     The  second  assumption 
is  that  an  examination  of  similarities  and  differences  in 
language  skills  and  behaviors  exhibited  by  LEP  students 
when  learning  English  provides  useful  information  in 
conceptualizing  the  process  of  learning  a  new  language. 

The  standard  evaluation  methods  used  by  school 
systems  seldom  offer  an  opportunity  for  a  pragmatic 
assessment  of  LEP  students.     Integration  of  information 
acquired  through  a  variety  of  formal  and  informal 
procedures  can  produce  a  more  accurate  index  of  students' 
proficiency  than  norm  referenced  test  information  alone 
(Fradd  &  Tikunoff,  1987;  Fradd  &  Weismantel,  1989; 
Gallagher  &  Prutting,  1983;  Miller,  1982;  Simon,  1981). 
This  examination  of  similarities  and  differences  allows 
precise  identification  of  students'  abilities  and 
instructional  needs  and  compares  language  skills  within 
the  at-risk  groups  and  between  languages. 

Delimitations  of  the  Study 

The  following  delimitations  form  the  boundaries  of 
this  study: 
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1.  The  study  was  limited  to  12  students. 

2.  Only  male  students  were  included  in  the  sample. 
The  exclusion  of  females  in  the  sample  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  statistics  show  a  larger  percentage  of  male 
representation  in  the  at-risk  population  (Heller, 
Holtzman,  &  Messick,  1982) . 

3.  The  students  were  from  one  of  four  groups  based 
upon  their  classification  by  schools  as  Hispanic  LEP/SLD, 
Hispanic  LEP  typical,  monolingual  English  speaking  SLD, 
and  monolingual  English  speaking  typical. 

4.  The  Hispanic  students  had  Spanish  as  their  first 
and  dominant  language  and  were  in  the  process  of  learning 
English  as  an  additional  language. 

5.  Students'  participation  in  the  study  was 
voluntary.     The  12  students  were  selected  from  the  pool  of 
students  available  within  Broward  County,  which  has  been 
targeted  for  this  study  for  two  reasons.     First,  Broward 
County  already  has  in  place,  within  its  school  system, 
bilingual  centers  with  programs  and  services  available  for 
LEP  students  as  well  as  for  monolingual  English  speaking 
students,  and  second,  Broward  County  has  agreed  to  make 
students  accessible  for  the  study. 

Organization  of  Study 
This  study  is  presented  in  five  chapters.     In  Chapter 
I,  the  rationale  for  the  study  has  been  provided.  The 
background  of  the  study,  educational  challenge,  definition 
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of  terms,  purpose  and  significance,  research  questions, 
assumptions,  and  delimitations  have  been  presented.  In 
Chapter  II,  the  literature  relevant  to  the  study  is 
reviewed.     The  methodology  for  data  collection  and 
systematic  analysis  of  data  is  described  in  Chapter  III. 
In  Chapter  IV,  analysis  of  the  data  and  results  are 
reported.     In  Chapter  V,  the  study  is  summarized,  and 
recommendations  and  implications  for  future  research  are 
included. 

Summary 

As  the  number  of  students  from  diverse  cultural 
backgrounds  and  languages  increases,  the  at-risk  LEP 
student  population  in  the  United  States  and  in  Florida 
will  also  increase.     The  growing  presence  of  NELB  and  LEP 
students  is  evident  in  the  state  of  Florida  (Florida 
Management  Information  Services,  1988;  Hodgkinson,  1988; 
Oxford-Carpenter  et  al.,  1984;  Plisko,  1984;  Robey,  1989). 
As  a  group,  this  minority  language  population  has  not  met 
school  expectations  for  achievement,  promotion,  and 
graduation  (Cummins,  1984;  Waggoner,  1984a,  1984b).     As  a 
result  many  are  at-risk  of  educational  failure  (Fradd, 
Barona,  Santos  de  Barona,  1989) .     Despite  these 
educational  problems,  there  is  limited  research  that 
illustrates  specific  language  skills  and  behaviors 
exhibited  by  LEP  students  who  are  developing  academic 
skills  while  studying  English  in  regular  or  special 
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education  programs.     The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to 
describe  language  skills  and  behaviors  of  typical 
monolingual  and  SLD  English  speaking  students  and  of 
typical  Hispanic  LEP  or  Hispanic  LEP/SLD  students  who  are 
in  the  process  of  developing  academic  skills  in  English. 
A  comparison  between  the  LEP  student  population  and  the 
typical  or  SLD  monolingual  English  speaking  population 
provides  useful  information  for  the  conceptualization  of 
differences  between  typical,  at-risk,  and  SLD  students  who 
are  developing  academic  skills  while  studying  English. 


CHAPTER  II 

A  REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE  ON  THE  IDENTIFICATION  OF 
LANGUAGE  SKILLS  OF  LEP  STUDENTS: 
AN  EDUCATIONAL  CHALLENGE 


For  the  past  40  years  the  United  States  has 
experienced  sustained  high  levels  of  population  growth, 
resulting  from  large  numbers  of  international  immigrants 
entering  the  country  (Statistical  Report  Center  for 
Education  Statistics,  1987) .     The  school  systems  in  the 
urban  and  rural  areas  of  the  nation  have  been  strongly 
influenced  by  the  arrival  of  students  for  whom  English  is 
new  language.     These  school  systems  have  difficulty 
providing  the  non-English  language  background  students, 
especially  those  who  are  limited  in  English  proficiency 
(LEP) ,  with  educational  programs  that  meet  their  needs 
(Figueroa,  Fradd,  &  Correa,  1989).     One  of  the  major 
difficulties  in  addressing  the  needs  of  these  students  is 
that  the  methods  of  assessing  this  population  are  based 
primarily  on  measures  used  with  monolingual  English 
proficient  students  (Cummins,  1984;  Omark,  1981a). 

The  purpose  of  this  research  is  to  contribute  to  the 
development  of  a  framework  for  informally  assessing  the 
language  of  LEP  students  in  ways  that  are  useful  for 
classroom  teachers.     The  information  will  also  be 
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informative  for  educators  who  train  teachers  to  work  with 
LEP  students.     The  purpose  of  this  review  of  literature  is 
to  provide  background  information  on  specific  concepts 
relevant  to  the  development  and  the  current  status  of 
informal  language  assessment  of  LEP  students,  and  to  show 
how  this  development  provides  a  foundation  for  the 
implementation  of  this  study.     The  review  addresses  four 
topics:     (a)  understanding  language,    (b)  understanding 
language  assessment,   (c)  language  assessment  and  LEP 
students,  and  (d)  the  development  of  an  informal  model  of 
language  assessment  for  LEP  students.     Each  of  these  topics 
appears  as  a  major  heading  within  this  review. 

Understanding  Language 
The  conceptualization  of  language  as  both  a  term  and  a 
construct  has  changed  across  time  as  researchers  and 
practitioners  have  observed  children  and  collected  data  on 
their  development.     Although  an  historical  perspective  of 
the  conceptualization  of  the  term  "language"  is  not 
essential  to  the  current  understanding  of  the  term,  a  clear 
definition  of    the  construct  is  important  in  order  to 
understand  how  the  term  is  used  in  this  research.  More 
importantly,  such  a  definition  provides  researchers  and 
teachers  with  an  understanding  of  the  construct  on  which 
the  research  is  based. 

Language  is  a  conventional  system  for  representing 
thoughts,  ideas,  and  concepts,  and  for  conveying  meanings 
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that  are  shared  by  the  social  culture  in  which  groups  of 
individuals  live  and  interact  (Fodor,  Bever,  &  Garrett, 
1974) .     There  are  thousands  of  languages  within  the  world. 
Each  language  is  composed  of  a  set  of  symbols  and  rules,  a 
knowledge  of  which  is  shared  by  the  users  of  that  language 
This  set  of  rules  is  in  a  dynamic  process  of  change.  The 
explicit  and  implicit  agreement  among  the  members  of  the 
group  regarding  the  meanings  and  intents  of  those  engaged 
in  the  act  of  communicating  governs  the  change  process 
(Muma,  1978). 

The  terms  "speech"  and  "communication"  may  be 
interpreted  as  having  the  same  meaning  as  the  term 
"language."    There  are  some  significant  differences  in  the 
meanings  of  these  terms,  however.     Speech  generally  refers 
to  the  voice,  the  sounds,  or  the  vehicle  through  which 
meaning  is  being  conveyed.     Meaningful  communication  is 
generally  accepted  as  the  intended  outcome  of  language. 
Language  is  the  system  through  which  meaning  is 
communicated  (Owens,  1984).     Language  is  also  the  vehicle 
by  which  individuals  perceive,  think,  and  act  (Sapir, 
1921).     Language  helps  to  determine  thought  and  to  define 
experience.     It  is  a  creative,  symbolic  organization  that 
links  thought  and  meaning.     This  linkage  makes  thought  and 
language  interdependent  (Whorf,  1956).     As  a  result, 
language  can  be  seen  not  only  as  a  set  of  signs  that 
transmit  information  but  also  a  set  of  signals  that  shape 


perception  and  thought.     This  conceptualization  of  language 
as  encompassing,  but  being  more  comprehensive  than 
communication  and  speech,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
interdependent  with  thought  and  perception,  has  important 
implications  for  the  assessment  of  LEP  students.  The 
purpose  of  defining  language,  then,  is  to  provide  a  point 
of  reference  from  which  teachers  and  the  researchers  can 
begin  to  describe  adeguately  the  language  students  produce. 
The  guantif ication  and  measurement  of  the  language  of  LEP 
students  can  provide  insight  into  the  selection  of 
experiences  and  instructional  activities  that  assist 
students1  development  of  both  the  linguistic  and  cognitive 
aspects  of  the  English  language.     Having  a  point  of 
reference  that  encompasses  the  physical,  the  linguistic, 
and  the  conceptual  aspects  of  language  can  provide  an 
inclusive  comparison  of  what  students  are  able  to  do  with 
language,  and  what  they  still  need  to  develop  to  become 
successful  learners  and  participators  in  mainstream 
settings  (Fradd  &  Weismantel,  1989).     A  number  of  other 
terms  and  concepts  are  involved  in  the  process  of  defining 
and  understanding  the  construct  language  as  it  is  used  in 
this  research.     Those  terms  and  concepts  relevant  to  this 
study  are  discussed  next. 
Pragmatics 

Salient  to  the  development  of  an  understanding  of 
children's  language  is  the  concept  of  pragmatics. 


Pragmatics  refers  to  the  ways  in  which  language  is  used  to 
communicate  meaning  and  to  achieve  specific  outcomes 
(Owens,  1984) .     Pragmatics  encompasses  both  verbal  and 
nonverbal  aspects  of  communication  as  opposed  to  the 
grammatical  or  formal  structures  of  language.     It  is  the 
aspect  of  language  concerned  with  the  uses  and  functions  of 
language  within  a  communicative  context  (Owens,  1984) .  For 
school-age  children  pragmatics  is  an  area  in  which 
linguistic  growth  is  most  important. 

Children's  language  develops  because  of  the  need  to 
communicate  with  others.     During  the  early  school  years 
children  begin  to  develop  the  ability  to  take  the 
perspective  of  another  person.     As  children  progress  in 
language  development,  they  begin  to  concentrate  on  the 
perceptions  of  other  people  with  whom  they  are  trying  to 
communicate,  and  thus  begin  to  realize  that  there  are 
different  ways  to  express  the  same  idea  (Tough,  1987) .  As 
a  result  of  trial  and  error,  their  language  becomes 
effective  for  achieving  their  intents  (i.e.,  pragmatically 
appropriate) .     As  students  gain  in  facility  with  the  form 
and  content  of  language,  then  they  are  able  to  use  language 
to  perform  a  variety  of  functions  (Tough,  1987) .  Students 
are  able  to  adapt  messages  to  specific  audiences  and 
situations  within  the  culture  in  which  they  are 
interacting. 
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When  assessing  LEP  students*  language  skills, 
consideration  of  students'  pragmatic  skills  is  needed. 
Typically,  language  assessment  focuses  on  tests  of  the 
surface  structures  of  languages  also  recognized  as  discrete 
point  items  (Damico,  1991) .     The  inclusion  of  pragmatic 
criteria  such  as  poor  topic  maintenance,  inappropriate 
responses,  or  use  of  nonspecific  vocabulary  could  increase 
educators'  ability  to  diagnose  language-based  academic 
problems  (Damico  &  Oiler,  1980) .     Assessment  combining 
pragmatic  and  discrete  point  behaviors  results  in  a  more 
effective  index  of  language/ learning  difficulties  as 
measured  by  academic  and  social  progress  during  an  academic 
year  (Polizoi,  Ortiz,  Bergman,  &  Holtzman,  1987). 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  a  pragmatic  approach  to 
language  assessment  is  essential  because  pragmatics  is 
considered  to  be  the  unifying  force  of  language.  Language 
production  of  LEP  students  is  heavily  influenced  by  context 
and  the  need  to  communicate.     This  influence  exists  prior 
to  the  selection  of  content  and  form. 
Functional  Elements  of  Language 

Researchers  and  theorists  conceptualize  language  as 
being  composed  of  three  major  elements,  form,  content,  and 
use  (Berko-Gleason,  1985;  Lund  &  Duchan,  1988;  Owens, 
1984).     These  important  components  provide  the  foundation 
for  this  current  study,     what  has  been  missing  in  terms  of 
the  informal  assessment  of  LEP  students  is  the  use  of  these 
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language  components  in  making  comparisons  of  students' 
performance  across  time  and  in  both  languages  (Ortiz  & 
Wilkinson,  1987;  Wilkinson  &  Holtzman,  1988) .     This  is  not 
to  say  that  LEP  students  have  not  been  assessed  in  two 
languages.     There  are  a  number  of  bilingual  language 
assessment  instruments  available  (Fradd  et  al.,  1989). 
However,  the  currently  available  instruments  measure  short 
responses  within  already  established  parameters  (discrete 
point  tests) .     The  non-English  versions  of  the  language 
assessment  instruments  that  are  currently  available  are 
primarily  similar  types  of  discrete  point  tests  which 
measure  specific  grammatical  or  lexical  items  generally 
translated  from  or  parallel  to  English  versions  (Fradd  et 
al.,  1989).     These  procedures  do  not  elicit  natural 
language  or  compare  ways  in  which  students  function  in 
different  language  domains  or  a  variety  of  school-related 
tasks  (Bermudez,  1990). 

The  linguistic  and  cognitive  performance  of  LEP 
students  has  not  been  well  documented,  much  less 
operationalized  in  informal  assessment  procedures  in 
regular  classrooms.     In  the  case  of  LEP  students  placed  in 
special  education  programs,  little  is  known  about  their 
linguistic  or  cognitive  development  in  their  non-English 
language,  even  though  assessment  in  both  languages  is 
required  for  placement  in  special  education  programs 
(Langdon,  1989;  Maldonado-Col6n,  1986).       in  order  to 


obtain  more  comprehensive  language  data  about  what  students 
know  and  are  able  to  produce,  pragmatic  opportunities  for 
expression  are  reguired,  rather  than  the  restrictive 
discrete  point  tests  currently  in  use  (Fradd  et  al.,  1989). 
Information  on  students'  pragmatic  performance  and  the  ways 
in  which  students  behave  in  order  to  achieve  specific  goals 
can  be  viewed  in  terms  of  functional  elements  of  language. 
Each  of  these  elements  can  provide  useful  information  in 
the  assessment  of  students'  proficiency  in  their  native 
language.     Proficiency  in  the  native  language  can  be  a 
strong  indicator  of  their  potential  development  of 
proficiency  in  a  new  language  (Cummins,  1989;  Langdon, 
1983b,  1989;  Ortiz,  1988;  Willig,  1986).     The  functional 
elements  of  language  to  be  used  within  the  analysis  of 
children's  language  are  describe  next. 

Form.     Form  is  the  way  each  language  is  organized  in 
a  systematic,  rule-governed  manner.     The  components  that 
define  the  parameters  of  form  are  syntax,  morphology,  and 
phonology.     Syntax  has  to  do  with  structural  regulations 
for  combining  and  ordering  words  into  meaningful  units, 
specifying  word  order,  sentence  organization,  and  word 
relationship  (Owens,  1984).     Syntax  is  closely  related  to 
pragmatics  in  that  the  specific  syntactic  structure  of  an 
utterance  depends  on  the  context  in  which  it  is  spoken 
(Lund  &  Duchan,  1988).     Morphology  is  defined  as  the  aspect 
of  language  concerned  with  rules  governing  change  in 
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meaning  at  the  intra-word  level  or  the  units  of  meaning 
within  the  language.     The  morpheme  is  the  smallest  unit  of 
meaning  in  language  (Berko-Gleason,  1985) .  Phonology 
encompasses  the  aspect  of  language  concerned  with  the  rules 
for  structure  of  speech  sound  patterns,  governing 
distribution  and  sequencing  (Brown,  1973;  Owens,  1984). 
Phonology  varies  from  language  to  language  (Berko-Gleason, 
1985) .     Form  is  constantly  emphasized  during  the  process  of 
teaching  English  to  LEP  students.     As  LEP  students  gain 
mastery  of  form  in  the  new  language,  their  ability  to 
pragmatically  use  language  according  to  context  also 
increases.     To  date,  form  has  been  the  primary  focus  of  the 
assessment  of  language  (Fradd  et  al.,  1989). 

Content .     Content  is  the  functional  element  of 
language  that  refers  to  the  use  of  words  or  signs  to  convey 
meaning.     Content  refers  to  the  topics  discussed  or  the 
subject  matter  of  the  communication.     The  use  of  specific, 
meaningful  vocabulary  influences  the  comprehension  of  the 
communication.     The  choice  of  vocabulary,  or  semantics,  is 
a  strong  indicator  of  learners'  cognitive  development. 
Semantics  define  the  parameters  of  content.     Semantics  is 
concerned  with  rules  governing  the  meaning  or  content  of 
words  or  grammatical  units.     Mastery  of  content  is  also 
emphasized  while  teaching  English  to  LEP  students  (Damico, 
1991) . 
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Use.     Use  refers  to  the  ways  in  which  language  is 
employed  to  create  meaning.     Within  the  general  literature 
on  language,  the  constructs  of  language  use  and  pragmatics 
sometimes  appear  to  be  interchangeable.  However, 
pragmatics  refers  to  both  verbal  and  nonverbal  ways  in 
which  meaning  is  conveyed  (Oiler,  1979;  Owens,  1984); 
whereas,  language  use  refers  to  the  variety  of  ways  in 
which  meaning  is  communicated  verbally.     For  the  purposes 
of  this  study,  only  the  verbal  aspects  of  language  will  be 
considered. 

Pragmatics.  Functional  Elements  of  Language,  and  LEP 
Students 

The  functional  elements  of  language  (content,  form, 
and  use)  are  all  important  components  of  pragmatics.  The 
analysis  of  only  one  functional  element  of  language  limits 
the  understanding  of  how  language  is  organized  by  LEP 
students.     Traditionally,  in  the  areas  of  research  and 
language  testing  of  functional  elements  of  language,  form 
has  received  the  most  attention.     More  recently  content 
also  has  received  attention.     Currently,  use  has  begun  to 
play  an  increasingly  important  role  in  assessing  language 
in  LEP  students.     The  relationship  between  language  use  and 
the  organization  of  information  is  considered  essential 
when  gathering  information  about  language  production.  The 
LEP  students  may  have  well-developed  forms  of  language  and 
may  display  an  understanding  of  different  areas  of  content. 


However,  the  choices  and  use  of  language  within  a  context 
may  not  be  appropriate. 

Young  children  are  expected  to  acquire  accurately  the 
major  components  of  their  native  language  by  the  age  of 
school  entrance.     By  the  time  they  reach  school,  students 
are  expected  to  know  how  to  use  language  to  suit  the  social 
and  communicative  nature  of  the  situation  encountered,  to 
know  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  words,  and  to  use 
many  grammatical  forms  correctly.     But  language  development 
does  not  end  at  this  early  stage;  its  development  continues 
throughout  life.     Learning  a  language  requires  more  than 
the  acquisition  of  vocabulary  and  form.     Organization  and 
integration  of  mental  concepts  which  the  language  conveys 
are  central  to  meaningful  communication  (Bruner,  1975) . 
When  students  are  learning  any  language,  they  learn  the 
subsystems  related  to  sound,  grammar,  meaning,  and 
vocabulary,  as  well  as    the  ways  to  produce  language  to 
accomplish  specific  purposes  (Hymes,  1971,  1972). 
Typically,  elementary-age  children  have  a  higher  level  of 
receptive  than  expressive  language.     At  this  developmental 
stage  children  are  in  the  process  of  linking  terms  and 
grammatical  structures  with  concrete  and  abstract  concepts 
(Linfors,  1987).     In  elementary-age  children  a  functional 
knowledge  of  these  systems  is  more  easily  determined 
through  observation  than  through  asking  students  to  explain 
or  demonstrate  a  concept  (Fradd  et  al.,  1989). 


Summary  of  the  Understanding  of  Language 

In  summary,  language  is  a  complex  and  dynamic  system 
of  symbols  and  rules.     To  produce  meaningful  language,  a 
person  must  know  and  understand  the  symbols  and  the 
acceptable  rules  for  using  them.     Most  students  enter 
school  with  a  basic  mastery  of  their  native  language.  The 
level  of  development  of  this  language  is  a  strong  indicator 
of  the  students'  capacity  to  develop  proficiency  in  a  new 
language  (Cummins,  1984).     In  determining  LEP  students' 
language  proficiency  and  instructional  needs,  proficiency 
in  their  non-English  language  is  seldom  considered  (Ortiz, 
1988;  Ortiz  &  Maldonado-Col6n,  1986).     Furthermore,  most 
bilingual  assessment  instruments  focus  on  discrete  points 
of  language  which  reguire  students  to  produce  language  on 
demand  rather  than  in  meaningful  contexts  (Damico,  1991; 
Fradd  et  al.,  1989).     Currently  little  is  known  about  the 
first  and  second  language  development  of  LEP  students, 
especially  those  with  special  learning  needs.  Three 
elements  of  language — form,  content,  and  use — provide  a 
foundation  for  analyzing  students'  language.  These 
elements  are  considered  in  the  analysis  of  data  collected 
in  this  study. 

Understanding  Language  Assessment 
In  order  to  develop  a  framework  for  understanding 
child  language  performance  for  students  who  are  developing 
proficiency  in  more  than  one  language,  it  is  important  to 


examine  the  process  of  language  assessment  as  it  exists  for 
both  monolingual  and  bilingual  students.     The  purpose  of 
the  next  section  is  to  examine  the  language  assessment 
process.     Within  this  section  the  following  topics  are 
discussed:     (a)  definition  of  language  competence  and 
performance,   (b)  comparisons  of  informal  and  formal 
assessment  procedures,  and  (c)  the  historical  development 
of  paradigms  of  language  assessment. 
Defining  Language  Proficiency 

Making  a  determination  of  students'  language 
proficiency  reguires  that  the  inference  of  the  level  of 
competence  be  based  on  the  students'  observed  performance. 
Competence  is  the  idealized  state;  performance  is  the 
actual  rendition.     This  discrepancy  between  actual 
performance  and  general  competence  was  identified  and 
described  by  Chomsky  (1965,  1972),  who  theorized  about  the 
differences  between  idealized  and  actual  language 
production. 

"Proficiency"  is  defined  in  the  American  Heritage 
Dictionary  (1985)  as  performing  in  a  given  art,  skill,  or 
branch  of  learning  with  expert  correctness  and  facility. 
In  Webster's  Dictionary  (1987)  proficiency  is  defined  as  a 
thorough  competence  derived  from  training  and  practice.  In 
fact  proficiency  involves  both  performance  and  competence. 
In  this  section  the  researcher  discusses  competence  and 
performance  and  how  they  affect  language  proficiency  of  LEP 
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students.     One  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  determining 
students'  level  of  language  proficiency  is  that  the 
decision  must  be  made  on  the  data  available,  a  defined 
rather  than  an  universal  set  of  data.     As  a  result  of  this 
limited  amount  of  data,  one  can  never  be  completely  sure 
that  the  information  available  accurately  represents  the 
students'  actual  proficiency,  nor  whether,  under  different 

,  conditions,  the  students  might  have  produced  more 
comprehensible  language,  or  communication  more 
representative  of  the  actual  level  of  proficiency  than  that 
which  was  collected.     This  discrepancy  between  actual 
production  and  potential  production  exists  in  all  testing 
situations.     It  becomes  more  apparent  in  language 
assessment  of  LEP  students  than  in  other  types  of  testing 
situations  because  of  differences  in  ways  in  which  the 
environment,  the  persons  conducting  the  assessment  and  the 
assessment  instrument  or  process  can  influence 
comprehension  and  production.     As  a  result  of  the  various 
factors  which  can  influence  language  production  and 
comprehension,  language  tests  which  focus  only  on  surface 
structures  of  language  have  consistently  underestimated  LEP 
students'  proficiency  (Ortiz  &  Maldonado-Col6n,  1986). 

This  is  especially  true  when  young  children  are  reguired  to 

respond  to  testing  situations  which  elicit  only  short 

easily  scorable  responses  (Ortiz,  1988). 
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Competence .     Chomsky  (1965,  1972)  referred  to  language 
competence  as  the  individual's  knowledge  of  the  system  of 
language.     The  term  "competence"  refers  to  what  one  knows 
and  is  capable  of  producing.     Chomsky  identified  two  levels 
of  language,  surface  and  deep  structures.     Cummins  (1983, 
1984)  expanded  this  notion  with  respect  to  LEP  students  by 
identifying  two  levels  of  linguistic  and  academic 
competence:     interpersonal  or  social  and  academic  or 
cognitive  language.     At  a  surface  level,  linguistic 
competence  includes  the  language  elements  of  grammar, 
vocabulary,  and  pronunciation.     These  language  elements  are 
easily  identifiable  components  of  the  conversational  skills 
of  an  individual.     Cognitive  processes  (Bruner,  Goodnow,  & 
Austin,  1956)  such  as  knowledge  and  comprehension  are 
directly  related  to  these  language  elements.     At  a  deeper 
level,  linguistic  competence  includes  semantic  meaning  and 
functional  meaning  (Cummins,  1984).     These  language 
processes  are  less  visible  and  relate  directly  to  the 
cognitive  processes  of  application,  analysis,  synthesis, 
and  evaluation  reguired  for  academic  success  (Bruner  et 
al.,  1956). 

Performance.     Performance  is  the  actual  production  of 
language  and  participation  in  specific  linguistic  events 
(Omaggio,  1986) .     The  term  refers  to  what  students  actually 
do  or  say.     Performance  also  refers  to  moments  where 
language  is  used,  that  is  use  of  language  in  context.  It 


refers  to  how  the  students  use  knowledge  of  language 
(Berko-Gleason,  1985) .    Accurate  assessment  of  performance 
has  a  direct  effect  upon  the  evaluation  and  placement  of 
LEP  students  in  educational  programs.     Not  all  children 
respond  in  the  same  way  to  educational  settings  or  testing 
situations  (Omark,  Strayer,  &  Freedman,  1980) .  Obtaining 
an  accurate  indication  of  LEP  students'  performances 
presents  a  challenge  to  educators.     The  educational  system 
has  established  a  series  of  standards  by  which  students' 
performances  are  compared.     This  method  of  comparison  tends 
to  work  efficiently  if  the  population  tested  is  homogeneous 
(Duran,  1989) .     However,  the  LEP  student  population 
typically  has  not  been  included  as  part  of  the  norming 
population  of  standardized  language  assessment  tests.  When 
the  assessment  of  performance  does  not  adeguately  identify 
students'  needs,  inappropriate  diagnosis  and  misplacement 
can  result  (Omark,  1981a) .     There  is  a  need  to  develop  new 
ways  to  understand  communicative  abilities  and  to  use 
alternative  identification  strategies  in  determining  the 
needs  of  LEP  students,  because  currently  available 
standardized  tests  do  not  provide  complete  information  on 
students'  performance. 

Ideas  relevant  to  the  study.     The  contrast  between  the 
idealized  and  the  actual  language  produced  by  students,  the 
competence/performance  paradigm,  is  relevant  to  this  study 
in  two  ways.    First,  it  is  important  to  understand  that  LEP 


students'  language  proficiency  may  be  greater  or  less  than 
the  scores  produced  by  existing  language  tests.  To 
accurately  estimate  students'  proficiency,  assessment 
procedures  that  examine  students'  language  performance  on 
variety  of  functions  involving  different  types  of 
naturalistic  concrete  tasks  may  be  required.     This  is 
especially  true  when  students  who  are  learning  English  as 
new  language  are  tested  in  English,  or  when  students  who 
have  had  little  prior  schooling  experience  are  tested  in 
their  native  language.     Second,  it  is  important  to  attend 
to  the  difference  between  social  and  academic  language. 
Frequently  students  who  are  competent  in  the  more  concrete 
social  and  interpersonal  aspects  of  language  are  expected 
to  function  well  on  tasks  that  require  the  use  of  abstract 
academic  language.     Yet  they  have  not  developed  these 
skills,  and  appear,  to  the  uninformed  observer,  to  be 
limited  in  their  general  ability  to  learn.     A  great  deal 
more  time  is  required  for  the  development  of  academic 
language,  frequently  4  to  10  years,  than  for  the 
development  of  social  interpersonal  language  that  often 
requires  from  one  to  two  years  to  develop  (Collier,  1988, 
1989;  Collier  &  Thomas,   1989;  Cummins,   1980,   1984).     As  a 
result  of  the  discrepancies  involved  in  estimating 
students'  language  proficiency,  students'  intellectual 
ability  and  cognitive  development  are  frequently 
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underestimated  or  overestimated  (Collier,  1989;  Cummins, 
1984;  Ortiz,  1985) . 

Formal  And  Informal  Language  Assessment 

Methods  for  assessing  students  to  determine  whether 
level  of  performance  have  varied  according  to  the 
prevailing  perception  of  appropriate  procedures  or  the 
current  paradigm.     Methods  for  assessing  language 
development  have  changed  over  time.     The  review  of 
literature  in  this  area  reveals  that  the  description  and 
assessment  of  language  behaviors  and  skills  varies 
according  to  the  theoretical  background  used  to  develop 
them.     Emphasis,  measures,  and  descriptions  of  specific 
elements  of  language  skills  and  behaviors  depend  on  the 
educator's  or  researcher's  beliefs  about  how  language 
develops  and  what  children  can  do.     Paradigms  evolve 
according  to  the  framework  of  knowledge  and  belief  through 
which  people  view,  guestion,  and  investigate  the  world  at  a 
specific  time.     Research  paradigms  refer  to  working 
assumptions  about  the  world  and  how  it  is  to  be  studied, 
understood,  and  acted  upon  (Cornbleth,  1986) . 

Assessment  data  obtained  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  were  anecdotal  in  nature,  frequently  inconsistent, 
and  emphasized  language  form  rather  than  content 
(Berko-Gleason,  1985) .     Frequently,  assessment  was  based  on 
what  people  thought  occurred  rather  than  what  they 
observed.     During  the  World  War  I  years,  the  importance  of 


language  assessment  became  evident,  because  language  was 
one  of  the  obstacles  confronted  by  the  nation  engaged  in  a 
war  in  territories  where  English  was  not  the  native 
language  spoken  (Nichols-McNeely  &  Hallman,  1986) .  Data 
collection  became  more  formalized  during  the  1930s  and 
1940s  (Berko-Gleason,  1985) ,  and  researchers  became 
interested  in  observable  behaviors  of  language  development. 

The  period  in  which  the  behaviorist  paradigm  came  to 
the  forefront  has  strongly  influenced  the  ways  in  which 
children  have  been  assessed.     This  influence  continues 
today.     Historically,  formal  assessment  information  was 
believed  to  be  accurate  because  of  the  psychometric 
properties  of  the  standardization  process  (Samuda  & 
Crawford,  1980) .    As  a  result,  teachers  have  come  to  rely 
on  test  scores  as  an  indication  of  students'  ability  or 
potential  without  taking  into  account  the  students' 
background  (Cummins,  1984).     Formal  assessment  measures 
describe  the  norm  and  deviation  from  the  standard  or  the 
average  performance  of  a  monolingual  group.  However, 
freguently  LEP  students  have  not  been  included  in  the 
norming  population  and  are  not  considered  as  relevant 
sources  of  information  (Cummins,  1984).     In  many  cases  an 
initial  assessment  may  lead  to  judgments  of  language 
deficits  or  problems  because  the  results  are  different  from 
the  norm  for  the  age  tested  (Lund  &  Duchan,  1988) . 
Standardized  English  language  tests  are  available  and 
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adequate  for  normal  monolingual  children.    The  performance 
of  monolingual  children  can  be  compared  to  that  of  normally 
developing  children  who  take  the  same  test.     Age  and 
developmental  stage  equivalency  can  be  determined  according 
to  the  language  skills  exhibited  and  tested  in  this  manner 
(Lund  &  Duchan,  1988) . 

The  use  of  formal  standardized  tests  in  the 
identification  of  needs  of  LEP  students  can  be  informative, 
if  the  limitations  of  standardized  tests  are  considered. 
This  information  is  especially  important  in  determining  how 
the  target  group  is  similar  to  or  different  from  the  norm. 
However,  when  the  norming  population  differs  significantly 
from  the  students  to  be  tested,  as  is  the  case  for  many  LEP 
students,  comparison  of  scores  may  not  be  appropriate  and 
may  not  provide  the  necessary  information  (Cazden,  1983; 
Cummins,  1984;  Fradd  &  Tikunoff,  1987;  Fradd  &  Weismantel, 
1989;  Lund  &  Duchan,  1988).     Most  measures  of  language 
available  to  education  specialists  are  not  based  on 
contemporary  theory  on  communication,  or  data  relevant  to 
first  and  second  language  acquisition  in  the  use  of 
standardized  tests  (Erickson,  1981) . 

Formal  assessment  procedures  are  structured  with 
specific  guidelines  for  administration,  scoring,  and 
interpretation  of  results.     Norm-referenced  tests  compare 
students'  performance  to  that  of  a  normative  group.  The 
use  of  norm-referenced  tests  should  be  limited  to  students 
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who  resemble  the  group  used  as  a  norm  in  compiling  tests 
scores.     The  results  from  norm-referenced  tests  are  used  in 
a  number  of  ways,  including  the  documentation  of 
eligibility  for  special  education  and  related  services  and 
the  identification  of  general  strengths  and  weaknesses  in 
school  learning  group  procedures.     The  procedures  may 
result  in  LEP  students  being  assigned  to  inappropriate 
programs  because  the  tests  reguire  skills  in  language, 
reading,  and  other  areas  that  LEP  students  may  lack 
(Cummins,  1984,  1986,  1989;  McLoughlin  &  Lewis,  1981; 
Omark,  1981a) . 

A  variety  of  informal  procedures  can  be  used  in 
educational  assessment  to  determine  present  levels  of 
performance,  document  students'  progress,  and  develop 
instructional  changes.     Although  informal  assessment 
procedures  lack  the  kind  of  scores  yielded  by  standardized 
testing,  the  results  obtained  are  directly  applicable  to 
instruction  (McLoughlin  &  Lewis,  1981).     The  purpose  in 
comparing  formal  and  informal  measures  is  to  illustrate  how 
informal  measures  can  provide  a  great  deal  of  useful 
information  about  students'  performance.     These  measures 
can  be  used  in  natural  settings  in  a  variety  of  contexts 
and  in  many  different  languages.     Informal  measures  can  be 
both  cost  effective  and  accurate  indicators  of  students' 
language  proficiency.     This  type  of  information  is 
especially  important  when  the  formal  measures  do  not 


accurately  measure  students*  proficiency  (Ortiz  & 
Maldonado-Col6n,  1986) .     The  information  in  Table  2-1  was 
developed  to  compare  features  of  formal  and  informal 
measures  of  language  assessment. 
Paradigms  of  Language  Assessment 

Divergent  definitions  of  language  have  emerged  during 
the  past  40  years  as  a  conseguence  of  the  influence  of 
national  needs  as  well  as  the  paradigm  shifts  that 
researchers  have  initiated.     The  major  theoretical 
approaches  that  have  affected  the  understanding  of  language 
development,  skills,  and  behaviors  in  the  last  half  of  the 
20th  century  can  be  organized  into  three  paradigms: 
behaviorist,  psycholinguistic,  and  interact ionist.  The 
guestions  generated  by  the  proponents  of  each  paradigm  are 
directly  related  to  its  inherent  philosophy.     Each  paradigm 
addresses  different  diagnostic  guestions.     An  overview  of 
this  information  is  presented  next  and  summarized  in  at  the 
end  of  the  section  in  Table  2-2,  which  provides  an  overview 
of  the  predominant  paradigms  for  defining  and  understanding 
language  development.     The  time  period  in  which  these 
paradigms  dominated,  the  initiators  of  change,  and 
significant  features  are  also  included. 


Table  2-1 


Formal  Versus  Informal  Measures 


Formal  Measures 


Information  gained  using 
standarized  format. 


Limited  assessment  of  language 
skills/language  specific, 
specific. 


Norms  based  on  a  culturally 
different  population. 

Test  limited  to  the  use  of 
one  language/answers  are 
given  in  one  language. 

Primary  measure  is  cognitive 
academic  language 
proficiency. 

Used  as  a  measure  of  progress. 


Commercially  produced. 

Needs  a  specific  time  to  be  given. 


Student  directed  to  give  one 
answer  to  a  question. 


Informal  Measures 


Information  obtained  in  settings 
or  activities  representative  of 
the  students '  natural 
communication  contexts. 

Simultaneous  information  may  be 
obtained  on  all  aspects  of 
language/language  as  an 
interactive  process. 

Local  norms  may  be  developed  on 
cohorts  or  individual  students. 

Use  of  any  language. 


Can  measure  cognitive  academic 
language  proficiency  and 
communication  competence. 

Used  as  a  measure  of  potential 
progress . 

Classroom  material  can  be  used. 

Any  daily  classroom  activity  can 
be  used. 

Opportunity  for  alternative 
answers/interactive  student 
participation  is  encouraged. 


Behaviorist  Paradigm 

In  the  1960s  the  behaviorist  movement  came  to  dominate 
researchers'  interests  in  assessing  language.  Regularities 
in  language  behaviors  were  observed  systematically. 
Language  behavior  was  seen  as  developing  out  of  the 
interaction  between  the  current  behavior  of  the  individual, 
the  environment,  and  the  conseguences  of  that  behavior 


(Sloane  &  MacAulay,  1968) .     Language  responses  were  thought 
to  be  produced  as  a  result  of  a  specific  stimulus.  During 
this  period,  researchers  viewed  deviant  language  behavior 
not  as  a  symptom  of  an  underlying  problem,  but  as  a 
disorder  to  be  corrected  through  training.     An  important 
contribution  of  the  stimulus  response  paradigm  was  the 
conceptualization  of  language  (Schief elbusch,  1963) . 
Because  language  was  perceived  to  be  a  behavior,   it  could 
be  guantified  and  measured.     Conseguently,  the  behavior 
could  be  studied  and  observed.     This  important  breakthrough 
led  researchers  toward  careful  observation  of  what  children 
actually  did. 

During  the  1950s  little  attention  was  given  to  LEP 
students.     When  comparisons  were  made  between  the  language 
proficiency  of  monolingual  and  LEP  students,  they  generally 
consisted  of  monolingual  comparisons.     That  is  to  say,  LEP 
students  were  expected  to  perform  as  if  they  had  the  same 
level  of  proficiency  as  monolingual  students,  but  were 
given  little  credit  for  the  skills  they  could  perform  in 
another  language.     This  type  of  comparison  continues  to  be 
made  even  today.     The  main  interest  during  the  1950s  and 
1960s  was  on  finding  the  source  of  the  academic  difficulty 
of  LEP  students  in  order  to  remediate  it  (Cummins,  1984; 
Maldonado-Col6n,  1984,  1986).     The  relatively  rapid 
development  of  English  communicative  social  skills  of 
school  age  LEP  children  in  comparison  to  the  development  of 
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their  academic  skills  led  to  misunderstanding  and 
inappropriate  expectations  about  the  students'  potential  to 
learn,  succeed,  and  perform  (Cummins,  1984).     The  notion 
that  the  use  of  two  languages  in  the  school  setting  could 
present  a  negative  influence  on  learning  and  academic 
development,  or  that  the  use  of  another  language  besides 
English  out  of  school  might  affect  the  students'  progress 
in  school  was  reinforced  and  lead  to  misplacement  or 
misidentif ication  of  students'  learning  needs.     Reliance  on 
the  use  of  test  scores  as  indicators  of  academic  competence 
may  perpetuate  this  tendency  toward  avoiding  the  assessment 
of  use  of  the  non-English  language.     However,  the 
behaviorist  paradigm  also  made  important  contributions  to 
the  assessment  process  with  respect  to  the  needs  of  LEP 
students.     It  established  the  foundation  for  viewing 
language  as  a  behavior  which  can  be  counted,  measured,  and 
compared.     The  presence  of  behaviorist  norms  and 
expectations  led  to  the  development  of  standardized  tests 
and  the  comparisons  of  groups  of  students. 
Psvcholinauistic  Paradigm 

During  the  period  in  which  behaviorism  flourished, 
structured  instructional  technigues  were  widely  used  for 
children  with  speech  delays  or  disorders.     However,  as 
behaviorism  became  de-emphasized,  the  focus  on  linguistic 
features  of  language  became  increasingly  prominent.  During 
the  1960s,  theories  attempting  to  formalize  language  as  a 
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grammar  system  came  to  the  forefront  (Brown  &  Fraser,  1964; 
Chomsky,  1965;  Chomsky  &  Miller,  1963).     There  was  an 
attempt  to  describe  language  in  terms  of  linguistic 
products.     During  this  period,  researchers  began  to 
formulate  rules  that  described  and  explained  children's 
language  development.     The  focus  was  on  children's  language 
as  a  unigue  system  governed  by  its  own  rules  (Ferguson  & 
Slobin,  1973).     These  rules  directly  influenced  the  child's 
competence  in  all  aspects  of  language  including  phonology, 
morphology,  syntax,  and  semantics. 

As  a  result  of  research  in  this  area,  a  branch  of 
psychology  was  developed  called  "psycholinguistics. " 
Chomsky  (1965)  proposed  that  children's  knowledge  of  the 
underlying  structures  of  language  is  innate.     For  instance, 
Chomsky  (1965)  developed  the  theory  of  transformational 
grammar,     stating  that  sentences  are  generated  from 
abstract  syntactic  deep  structures  that  contain  formal 
constituents  arranged  hierarchically.  Chomsky  (1965) 
proposed  that  the  phrase  structure  that  makes  up  a  sentence 
can  be  derived  from  an  abstract  underlying  structure  or 
deep  structure  through  a  series  of  rules  or 
transformations.     At  this  point  linguistic  rules  used  to 
understand  and  produce  language  began  to  be  considered 
important.     This  contribution  is  significant  in  providing 
researchers  today  with  the  basic  language  components  with 
which  to  observe  and  measure  language. 
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Researchers  during  the  1960s  and  1970s  studied  syntax 
within  the  theory  of  transformational  grammar.  Linguistic 
competence  of  the  normal  child  was  defined  by  the 
development  of  specific  syntactic  elements  (Brown,  1968; 
Brown  &  Bellugi,  1964;  Brown,  Cazden,  &  Bellugi,  1973). 
Researchers  in  the  area  of  language  disorders  compared  the 
syntactic  differences  between  sentences  produced  by  the 
language  impaired  child  to  those  of  the  normal  child  (Lee, 
1966,  1974;  Leonard,  1972).     During  this  period  the 
Bilingual  Syntax  Measure  (Burt,  Dulay,  &  Chavez,  1978)  was 
designed.     This  test  was  based  on  the  belief  that  syntax 
was  the  most  stable  aspect  of  language  and,  therefore, 
would  best  predict  a  child's  linguistic  competence. 

A  new  approach  for  defining  and  assessing  language 
behavior  was  initiated  through  the  discussions  presented  by 
Fillmore  (1968)  and  Palermo  (1978)  emphasizing  semantics  in 
their  description  of  language  performance  as  a  basis  for 
determining  language  competence.     Semantic  emphasis  focused 
on  a  deep  structural  meaning  based  on  semantic  relations 
(Brown,  1973) ,  semantic  features  (Clark,  1977) ,  and 
conceptual  prototypes  (Rosch,  1973) . 

In  expanding  on  the  development  of  the 
conceptualization  of  child  language,  another  group  of 
researchers  (Bates,  1976a,  1979;  Slobin,   1973)  emphasized 
the  generative  syntactic  theories  in  language  acquisition 
but  were  dissatisfied  with  the  conception  of  purely 


syntactic  linguistic  competence.     These  researchers 
proposed  that  an  understanding  of  the  relationship  between 
language  and  cognition  was  critical  to  the  description  of 
linguistic  competence.     This  research  approach  was  referred 
to  as  "generative  semantic  theories."    Bates  (1976a,  1979), 
Slobin  (1973),  and  others  stated  that  early  emerging 
language  categories  appeared  to  be  semantic  and  depended 
upon  the  acquisition  of  basic  cognitive  abilities  (Bloom, 
1970,  1973;  Bowerman,  1973,  1975;  Brown,  1973;  Slobin, 
1973)  .     Determination  of  reference  to  the  meanings 
underlying  early  utterances  was  necessary  in  order  to 
explain  the  child's  development  of  syntax.  Researchers 
emphasized  descriptions  of  the  emergence  of  early  meaning 
relations  in  normal  children's  sentences  (Bloom,  1970; 
Bowerman,  1973;  Brown,  1973;  Greenfield  &  Smith,  1976). 
Researchers  interested  in  studying  language  disorders 
questioned  the  semantic  knowledge  of  the  language  impaired 
child  (Leonard,  Bolders,  &  Miller,  1976) .     Rice  (1978) 
explored  the  relationship  between  cognition  and  its  role  in 
language  impairment  and  the  remediation  process.  However, 
the  model  was  based  on  adult  prototypes.  Problems 
developed  when  this  model  was  used  in  understanding 
children's  language  development  (Bloom  &  Lahey,  1978). 

The  contributions  of  the  psycholinguistic  paradigm  to 
language  assessment  affected  how  LEP  students'  language 
skills  are  assessed.     Among  the  most  important 
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contributions  were  the  emphasis  on  generative  aspects  of 
language  and  the  use  of  discrete  point  testing.  Emphasis 
on  the  comparison  of  deep  and  surface  structures  of 
language  set  the  tone  for  another  shift  of  paradigm. 
Interactionist  Paradigm 

The  1970s  brought  about  a  change  in  the 
psycholinguistic  paradigm  in  terms  of  how  language 
development  was  studied  and  defined.     Although  linguistic 
theories  influenced  the  thinking  of  this  era,  researchers 
began  to  emphasize  once  more  the  impact  of  language  on 
cognitive  development  (Bates,   1976a,  1976b,   1979;  Bloom, 
1970;  Bowerman,  1973;  Slobin,  1973).     As  the  focus  shifted 
toward  and  understanding  of  the  relationship  between 
language  and  cognition,  researchers  began  to  explore  the 
creative  aspects  of  language  production  (Rice  &  Kemper, 
1984) .     The  creative  use  of  language  became  an  issue  in 
defining  language  skills.     Linguistic  boundaries  of 
analysis  were  stretched  in  order  to  analyze  the  creative 
use  of  language  by  the  children  (Hymes,  1964,  1972;  Labov, 
1972) .     The  creative  use  of  language  became  a  consideration 
in  the  observation  of  students'  language  development  and 
the  identification  of  developmental  language  skills. 

The  emphasis  shifted  from  syntactic  knowledge  to 
semantics  usage  reflecting  changes  in  the  ways  of  assessing 
language  development  (Bloom  &  Lahey,  1978) .  Semantic 
emphasis  also  included  both  the  verbal  and  nonverbal 
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contexts  associated  with  language  production.     Because  the 
same  word  or  sentence  could  have  different  meanings 
according  to  varying  occasions  and  contexts,  researchers 
realized  they  had  to  move  away  from  a  static  concept  of 
language  knowledge  as  a  fixed  set  of  meanings  and  to 
examine  ways  in  which  the  context  of  language  production 
influenced  meanings  (Lund  &  Duchan,  1988) .     This  shift  also 
included  a  perspective  of  how  language  functions 
differently  for  speakers  at  different  times,  thus  leading 
to  a  more  comprehensive  pragmatic  approach  to  the 
description  of  language  behavior  (Duchan,  1982) .  Analysis 
centered  on  the  communication  unit  required  to  convey 
information,  rather  than  at  the  semantic  level.  Emphasis 
was  given  to  the  speakers'  use  of  language  for  the  purpose 
of  achieving  an  intent  (Lund  &  Duchan,  1988) ,  instead  of 
only  language  structure. 

The  interactionist  paradigm  emphasized  that  a 
structure-only  approach  or  an  emphasis  on  form  without 
considering  the  function  of  language  removed  language  from 
its  communicative  context.     The  interactionists  agreed 
that,  since  language  was  used  to  communicate,  it  could  not 
be  considered  in  a  vacuum.     Thus,  the  language  used  in 
communication  became  the  center  of  analysis.     Within  this 
paradigm  shift  pragmatics  became  an  essential  component  of 
language  assessment.     Assessment  of  the  speakers' 
effectiveness  was  based  upon  how  appropriately  language  was 


used  (Bruner,  1975;  McLean  &  Snyder-McLean ,  1978) . 
Research  involving  language- impaired  children  and  their 
ability  to  express  intents  became  once  again  a  central 
theme  as  researchers  began  to  determine  how  speakers 
affected  their  audiences  through  their  performance,  both 
linguistic  and  nonverbal  (Bloom  &  Lahey,  1978;  Chapman, 
1981) .     Emphasis  was  given  to  the  observation  of  context 
and  interaction  as  the  defining  characteristics  of 
proficiency.     Observations  of  children's  interactions  in 
conversations  while  performing  activities  together  provided 
researchers  with  an  understanding  of  language  and 
communication  styles  (Bruner,  1975;  Ferguson  &  Snow,  1977). 
This  research  trend  led  to  the  development  of  a  description 
of  intents  expressed  by  normal  language  learners  and  the 
stages  of  progression  of  normal  children  as  they  expressed 
intents  (Bates,  1976b;  Dore,  1979;  Ervin-Tripp,  1977; 
Greenfield  &  Smith,  1976;  Halliday,  1975).     As  a  result, 
the  pragmatic  use  of  language  came  to  be  considered  as  an 
additional  set  of  rules  that  children  acquire.  Findings 
suggested  that  language-disordered  children,  in  general, 
follow  the  same  developmental  sequence  and  exhibit  the  same 
range  of  pragmatic  strategies  as  do  normal  children, 
although  at  different  rates  (Gallagher  &  Darnton,  1978; 
Shatz,  Shulman,  &  Bernstein,  1980;  Snyder,  1975). 

This  reconceptualization  of  the  development  of 
communicative  competence  led  researchers  to  focus  on 
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pragmatic  assessment  procedures.     Using  a  pragmatic 
approach  to  assessment  placed  the  evaluation  of  language 
skills  and  behaviors  within  the  context  of  the 
communicative  system  (Prutting,  1982) .     Within  this 
paradigm,  LEP  children's  ability  to  express  and  learn 
English  depend  in  great  part  on  the  opportunities  they  have 
had  to  observe  and  to  participate  in  social  interactions. 
Social  interaction,  opportunities,  individual  cognitive  and 
linguistic  ability,  and  experiences  that  the  students  bring 
to  the  academic  learning  situations  influence  their 
language  production  (Fradd  et  al.,  1989).     These  factors 
cannot  accurately  be  assessed  separately.     A  pragmatic 
approach  to  assessment  has  played  an  important  role  in 
understanding  the  development  of  language  skills  and 
behaviors  of  LEP  children  by  suggesting  new  domains  to  be 
considered  in  the  assessment  of  their  learning  needs  (Lund 
&  Duchan,  1988;  Ortiz,  1988),  and  by  integrating 
various  concepts  of  language  which  had  been  developed 
previously. 

Summary  of  Understanding  Language  Assessment 

The  language  assessment  process,  as  it  exists  for 
both  monolingual  and  limited  English  proficient  students, 
has  been  examined  in  this  section.     Language  competence  and 
performance,  formal  and  informal  assessment  procedures,  and 
the  historical  development  of  paradigms  of  language 
assessment  have  been  discussed  in  order  to  provide  an 


understanding  of  the  language  performance  of  students  who 
use  more  than  one  language.     The  major  findings  in  the 
evaluation  of  this  research  are  that  language  is  composed 
of  more  than  words.     It  includes  thoughts,  non-verbal 
behaviors,  and  relates  directly  to  the  development  of 
cognitive  skills.     Another  finding  is  that  language 
research  and  assessment  is  influenced  by  the  dominant 
paradigm  of  the  time  of  which  these  data  are  studied. 
Table  2-2  provides  an  overview  of  the  predominant  paradigms 
for  defining  and  understanding  language  development.  The 
time  period  in  which  these  paradigms  dominated,  the 
initiators  of  change,  and  significant  features  are  also 
included. 

Language  Assessment  and  LEP  Students 
The  appropriate  assessment  of  language  for  LEP 
students  is  a  major  concern  among  educators.  Generally, 
assessment  of  LEP  students  includes  categories  such  as 
intellectual  functioning,  speech  and  language  functioning, 
identification  of  learning  disabilities,  or  social  and 
emotional  adjustments  (Fradd  et  al.,  1989).     Based  on  these 
evaluations,  special  education  placement  and  services  may 
be  offered  to  LEP  students  according  to  the  availability  of 
services  and  the  determined  need  of  the  students. 
Obtaining  accurate  evaluations  using  assessment  procedures 
that  are  culturally  and  linguistically  appropriate  is  a 
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Table  2-2 

Language  Definition  Over  Time 


Period  Paradigm 


Key 

Researchers 


Significant 
Features 


1950- 
1960s 


Behaviorist 


Kirk  &  McCarthy 
Osgood 

Schiefelbusch 
Skinner 

Sloane  &  MacAulay 


Focus  on  observable  and 
measurable  aspects 
of  language  behavior 

Search  for  observable 
environmental 
conditions  (stimuli) 
and  predict  a  specific 
verbal  behavior 
(response)/ 

instructional  approach 
Emphasis  on  performance 

over  competence 
Emphasis  on  syntax 
Functional  approach 
Reinforcement  plays  a 

major  role  in  language 

acquisition 
Development  of 

standardized  testing 
Development  of  norm 

referenced  comparisons 


1960- 
1970s 


Psycho- 
linguistic 


Brown 
Chomsky 


Slobin 

Burt,  Dulay,  & 
Chavez 

Cazden 

Bloom  &  Lahey 
Rice 


Rule  system 
Language  has  a 

structure  or  grammar 

independent  of 

language  use/ 

emphasis  on  syntax 
Language  is  an  innate 

human  characteristic 
Emphasis  on  semantics 
Emphasis  on  meaningful 

communication/ 

instructional 

approach 
Emphasis  on  creative 

generative  aspects 

of  language 
Use  of  discrete  point 

testing 
Comparison  of  deep  and 

surface  structures 

of  language 
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Table  2-2 — Continued 


Period  Paradigm 


Key 

Researchers 


Significant 
Features 


1980s 


Interactionist  Chapman 
Damico 

Ervin-Tripp 


Gallagher 

Hal lid ay 
Lund  &  Duchan 


Miller 

Prutting 
Tough 


Concern  with 

functional ism 
Social-linguistic, 

matur at  ional / 

biological, 

and  cognitive 

factors  affect 

language 

acquisition  and 

development  and  are 

interdependent 
Emphasis  in 

conversational 

contexts, 

event  focus, 

and  intent 


concern  among  educators  (Figueroa,  Fradd,  &  Correa,  1989; 
Mattes,  1984;  Mattes  &  Omark,  1984). 

Although  there  is  inconsistency  in  the  manner  in  which 
different  assessment  instruments  rate  the  same  student's 
skills  (Rivera  &  Simich,  1981;  Rodriguez -Brown  & 
Elias-Olivares,  1981;  Ulibarri,  Spencer,  &  Rivas,  1981), 
the  general  practice  is  to  use  readily  available  discrete 
point  language  proficiency  assessment  instruments  to  assess 
LEP  students.     This  use  of  current  tests  may  be  due  to  the 
reguirements  placed  on  school  districts  to  comply  with 
local,  state,  and  federal  regulations  in  order  to  place 
students  in  educational  programs  as  prescribed  by  PL  94-142 
(1975),  as  well  as  the  fact  that  few  other  reliable 
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alternatives  are  available.    Among  the  instruments  most 
frequently  used  are  Basic  Inventory  of  Natural  Language 
(BINL)    (Herbert,  1979) ,  Bilingual  Syntax  Measure  (BSM) 
(Burt,  Dulay  &  Chavez,  1978),  Boehm  Test  (Boehm,  1986), 
James  Language  Dominance  Test  (James,  1974) ,  Language 
Assessment  Battery  (LAB)    (New  York  City  Public  Schools, 
1982),  and  Language  Assessment  Scales  (LAS)    (DeAvila  & 
Duchan,  1981) .     Appendix  A  provides  a  brief  description  of 
these  tests. 

Differentiating  specific  learning  disabilities  and 
problems  from  normal  second  language  learning  differences 
with  students  in  the  process  of  learning  English  as  a  new 
language  presents  a  further  challenge  to  educators  (Mattes 
&  Omark,  1984) .     LEP  students  may  have  language  limitations 
due  to  the  process  of  learning  the  new  language,  or  they 
may  have  handicapping  conditions  that  impede  them  from 
making  normal  progress.     Both  types  of  limitations  may  be 
interpreted  as  language  deficiencies.     When  there  is  a 
severe  discrepancy  in  a  monolingual  student's  achievement 
in  the  areas  of  listening  comprehension,  speaking,  reading, 
writing,  or  spelling,  educators  use  the  discrepancy 
information  to  determine  the  existence  of  a  learning 
disability.     However,  when  LEP  students  demonstrate  a 
serious  discrepancy  between  achievement  and  ability,  it  is 
difficult  for  educators  to  determine  the  cause  (Figueroa, 
1989).     The  students'  problems  may  stem  from  a  language 
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deficiency  in  their  native  language  or  may  be  attributed  to 
cultural  differences  that  may  turn  into  cultural 
disadvantages  in  a  school  situation  (Anastasi,  1982; 
Cummins,  1984) . 

Informal  assessment  has  the  potential  to  provide 
educators  with  ways  to  take  into  consideration  specific 
variables  affecting  the  achievement  and  performance  of  LEP 
students.     Informal  assessment  procedures  can  be  used  as 
complementary  measures  in  the  assessment  of  the 
communicative  competence  of  LEP  students.  Periodic 
informal  assessment  of  LEP  students  can  offer  a  more 
comprehensive  evaluation  process  than  any  single  formal 
test  can  provide  (Fradd  et  al.,  1989). 
Factors  that  Influence  Language  Assessment  Procedures 

This  section  includes  a  discussion  of  issues  that 
shape  the  development  of  models  for  informal  assessment  of 
LEP  students'  language  skills  and  performance.     There  are  a 
number  of  reasons  why  schools  have  not  yet  widely  used  data 
from  informal  sources  and  continue  to  rely  on  formal 
procedures.     These  reasons  have  a  common  denominator,  an 
emphasis  on  accurate  ways  of  analyzing  and  describing  LEP 
students'  actual  and  potential  language  performance. 
However,  because  of  limitations  in  the  training  and  prior 
experiences  of  the  personnel  who  test  LEP  students,  many 
factors  continue  to  influence  the  ways  in  which  tests  and 
assessment  procedures  are  selected.     The  factors  discussed 
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within  this  section  are  as  follows:     cultural  differences, 
socioeconomic  status  and  opportunities,  misconceptions 
about  bilingualism,  and  difficulties  encountered  when 
learning  a  new  language. 

Cultural  differences.     Cultural  differences  may  affect 
the  ways  school  personnel  interpret  the  behaviors  of  LEP 
students  (Ambert,  1982;  Westby  &  Rouse,  1985;  Willig, 
1986) .     There  are  differences  in  accepted  behaviors  and 
values  among  cultures  that  can  affect  how  LEP  children  are 
perceived  (Rueda,  1989).     If  LEP  students'  behaviors  are 
different  from  the  school  norms,  the  students  may  be 
considered  to  be  learning  impaired  or  in  need  of  special 
education  services  even  when  they  are  behaving 
appropriately  according  to  the  students'  cultural  norms 
(Baca  &  Cervantes,   1986;  Westby  &  Rouse,  1985). 
Variability  in  behaviors  that  may  separate  LEP  students 
from  the  classroom  norm  can  be  found  in  how  they  respond  to 
stress  situations,  how  they  respond  to  the  school  setting, 
their  degree  of  expression  of  emotions,  and  their  preferred 
learning  modalities  (Ambert,  1982;  Hoover  &  Collier,  1985). 
Adjustment  problems  may  also  develop  and  may  be  reflected 
when  dealing  with  value  conflicts  (Ambert,  1982;  Ovando  & 
Collier,   1985) . 

Socioeconomic  status  and  opportunities.  Socioeconomic 
differences  may  contribute  to  how  school  personnel's 
perceptions  of  LEP  students  (Algozzine,  Mercer,  & 
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Countermine,  1977;  Brophy  &  Good,  1974;  Rist,  1970).  Among 
the  factors  related  to  socioeconomic  status  that  may 
contribute  to  the  misidentif ication  of  learning  needs  in 
LEP  children  are  gaps  in  skill  development,  lack  of 
schooling  opportunities,  and  lack  of  understanding  about 
how  to  participate  in  school-related  activities  (Ambert, 
1982) . 

Bilingual ism.     Cummins  (1984,  1986,  1989)  noted  the 
importance  of  understanding  LEP  students  and  how  assessment 
of  their  learning  processes  affects  academic  achievement. 
The  need  for  appropriate  identification  and  placement 
processes  and  prevention  of  learning  problems  among 
minority  students,  rather  than  remediation  of  difficulties 
after  they  have  become  apparent  are  emphasized  in  Cummins 's 
work.     Many  of  the  difficulties  experienced  by  LEP  children 
in  school  are  the  result  of  both  inappropriate  pedagogy  and 
misconceptions  about  the  nature  and  effects  of  bilingualism 
(Cummins,  1983;  Figueroa,  1989).     The  following  issues  are 
considered  to  have  a  direct  effect  on  the  academic 
performance  of  LEP  students:     (a)  the  difficulties  school 
personnel  face  in  distinguishing  genuine  learning 
disabilities  from  second  language  acquisition  problems 
(Baca  &  Cervantes,  1986;  Cummins,  1984;  Garcia  &  Yates, 
1986;  Langdon,  1983a,  1989;  Ortiz  &  Maldonado-Col6n,  1986); 
(b)  inappropriate  assessment  of  language  and  intellectual 
skills  of  LEP  students  (Cummins,  1984,  1989;  Damico,  1991; 
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Dulay  &  Burt,  1980;  Erickson,  1981;  Ortiz,  1988;  Rueda, 
1989) ;   (c)  lack  of  understanding  of  the  importance  of 
effects  of  bilingual  interaction  in  home  and  school  in 
academic  achievement  (Carrasguillo,  1986;  Cummins,  1984) ; 
(d)  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  appropriate  forms  of 
intervention  for  at-risk  minority  students  including  those 
with  disabilities  (Cummins,  1989;  Duran,  1989; 
Simich-Dudgeon,  1986) ;   (e)  undervaluing  bilingual  language 
proficiency  (Cummins,  1984);  and  (f)  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  length  of  time  required  to  develop  academic 
proficiency  in  English  (Collier  &  Thomas,   1989) . 

The  process  of  learning  a  new  language.     LEP  children 
may  acquire  the  English  sound  system  (phonology)  rapidly, 
although  they  may  have  limited  vocabulary  and  limited 
command  of  English  grammar  (Ambert,  1982) .  This 
discrepancy  may  produce  an  inaccurate  assessment.     If  the 
sound  system  is  mastered,  children  may  be  perceived  as 
fluent  in  English.     Yet,  further  assessment  may  reveal  lack 
of  mastery  of  the  other  language  systems.     It  is  also 
possible  that  deficits  in  language  such  as  limited 
vocabulary  or  inappropriate  use  of  English  syntax  may  be 
due  to  a  learning  disability  or  language  impairment 
(Maldonado-Col6n,  1984;  Ortiz  &  Yates,  1983).     It  is 
important  to  determine  the  difference  between  learning 
disabilities  and  language  acquisition  problems  (Russell  & 
Ortiz,  1988,  1989).     Essential  elements  to  be  considered 
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for  accurate  appraisal  of  language  proficiency  include  rate 
of  English  language  acquisition,  native  language  influence 
and  rules  applied  to  the  English  grammatical  system, 
motivation,  the  nature  of  the  instructional  program,  and 
communicative  competence  and  children's  ability  to  use 
language  for  different  purposes  (Ambert,  1986) .  Ortiz 
(1988)  suggested  that  the  information  obtained  through  the 
use  of  the  dialogue  model,  which  focuses  on  what  students 
say  in  natural  conversations,  is  more  useful  for  accurate 
assessment  and  the  development  of  instructional  plans  than 
formal  assessment  procedures.     The  elicitation  of  language 
samples  and  the  analysis  of  pragmatics  skills  for 
evaluating  communicative  competence  is  presented  in  this 
dialogue  model. 

The  Search  for  Appropriate  Assessment  Procedures 

Research  suggests  that  meaningful  assessment 
procedures  reflect  the  communicative  process  of  the 
students  in  a  natural  environment.  Communication 
assessment  procedures  can  reflect  the  ongoing  process  of 
children's  changing  communicative  needs  and  abilities. 
Assessment  can  emphasize  what  children  can  do  as  well  as 
what  they  have  yet  to  learn.     Collection  and  analyses  of 
samples  of  students'  performance  in  a  variety  of  language 
functions  can  provide  information  on  what  students  know. 
It  also  can  determine  what  is  yet  to  be  learned  (Damico, 
1991;  Westby,  1985).     A  number  of  researchers  have  been 
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working  to  develop  an  assessment  model  that  meets  these 
requirements.     The  following  are  some  areas  of  research 
which  provide  insight  in  to  the  development  of  effective 
informal  assessment  procedures.     By  selecting  salient 
features  of  each  of  these  procedures,  a  model  for 
conducting  informal  assessment  with  LEP  students  has  been 
developed.     The  salient  features  of  these  procedures  are 
discussed  first.     Then,  these  are  synthesized  to  describe 
the  model  which  serves  as  the  basis  for  this  study. 

A  multi-informational  approach.     Erickson  (1981) 
proposed  a  multi-informational  approach  to  assessment  for 
LEP  language  proficiency.     Erickson's  (1981)  communication 
assessment  model  included  analysis  of  functions  of  language 
along  with  supportive  information  on  language  form.  The 
functions  which  Erickson  used  included  the  elicitation  of 
behaviors.     His  approach  also  provided  information  on  the 
development  of  local  norms  that  take  into  account  dialect 
differences.     The  importance  of  observable  behavior 
highlighted  within  this  approach  has  been  considered 
essential  in  the  development  of  this  study. 

A  pragmatic  approach.     Damico,  Oiler,  and  Storey 
(1983)  tested  their  model  by  comparing  pragmatic  criteria 
with  traditionally  employed  surface-oriented  criteria  for 
the  diagnosis  of  language  disorders  in  bilingual  children. 
The  surface  elements  examined  included  morphological  and 
syntactic  structures.     The  pragmatic  elements  included 
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nonf luencies,  revisions,  delays,  abrupt  topic  shifts, 
inappropriate  responses,  and  the  need  for  multiple 
repetition  of  prompts.     Results  revealed  that  the  pragmatic 
criteria  were  superior  predictors  of  both  achievement  and 
teacher  ratings.     The  present  study  considered  the 
pragmatic  use  of  language  to  be  important  in  the  assessment 
of  LEP  students.     Damico  (1985,  1991)  later  proposed  an 
approach  to  assessment  which  bridges  the  gap  between  school 
demands  and  the  prior  experiences  of  LEP  students.  With 
this  approach,  bias  factors  such  as  limited  prior  schooling 
can  be  addressed.     Within  this  approach  language  is  not 
viewed  as  an  autonomous  system  but  as  an  integrated  system 
in  which  all  variables  affecting  language  influence  the 
individual  performance  of  the  student.     The  descriptive 
approach  has  three  important  elements  to  be  considered: 
(a)  use  of  data  that  is  meaningfully-related  to  the  task  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  student;   (b)  focus  on  functional 
aspects  of  communication  in  terms  of  effectiveness  of 
meaning  transmission,  fluency  of  meaning  transmission,  and 
appropriateness  of  meaning  transmission;  and  (c)  emphasis 
on  the  variability  present  in  language  and  communication  in 
evaluating  students'  performance.     These  factors  have  been 
considered  in  the  development  of  the  present  study. 

A  functional  approach.     Mattes  and  Omark  (1984) 
discussed  the  importance  of  meeting  the  requirements  of 
school  personnel  to  improve  speech  and  language  assessment 
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practices  for  LEP  children  as  an  area  of  major  concern. 
They  offered  specific  guidelines  for  developing  appropriate 
assessment  that  contribute  to  an  accurate  identification  of 
LEP  children's  learning  needs.     They  suggested  the  analysis 
of  samples  of  LEP  children's  communication  in  order  to 
gather  information  about  the  children's  language  skills. 
The  use  of  language  sample  analysis  can  contribute  an 
understanding  of  differences  and  disfluencies  and  the 
differentiation  of  normal  and  disordered  language. 
Suggestions  to  study  the  speaker's  functional  use  of 
language  as  a  way  to  define  communicative  competence  were 
made  (Mattes  &  Omark,  1984).     Halliday's  guidelines  (1975) 
for  the  analysis  of  language  functions  were  recommended  as 
a  framework  for  such  assessment. 

A  comprehensive  approach.     Iglesias  and  Westby  (1989) 
developed  a  comprehensive  approach  for  the  clinical 
evaluation  of  LEP  children.     The  essential  elements 
suggested  included  (a)  sociocultural  considerations,  (b) 
parental  information  about  cultural  and  environmental 
influences  that  may  affect  the  learning  process,  and  (c) 
naturalistic  observation  of  communication  behavior. 

Fradd  (1987)  investigated  effective  practices  already 
used  with  monolingual  students  and  modified  them  to  meet 
the  needs  of  students  who  are  in  the  process  of  learning 
English  (1983,  1989).     Emphasis  is  given  to  the  need  for 
training  school  personnel  to  work  with  LEP  students  (Fradd 
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et  al.,  1988).     The  interface  of  bilingual  and  special 
education  and  the  use  of  informal  language  assessment 
measures  are  acknowledged  as  essential  to  the  development 
of  effective  programs  that  will  accommodate  the  needs  of 
LEP  students  in  regular  classrooms  (Fradd,  1987) .  Fradd 
(1987)  also  discussed  essential  components  that  contribute 
to  accurate  monitoring  of  LEP  students'  progress.     The  use 
of  language  samples,  observation,  and  informal  assessment 
procedures  as  part  of  the  evaluation  and  identification 
process  was  suggested.     This  approach  reguires  that  the 
personnel  involved  become  trained  in  carrying  out  these 
procedures  effectively  (Fradd,  1989) . 

Synthesis.     The  review  of  literature  suggests  an 
approach  to  informal  assessment  of  LEP  students  which 
incorporates  key  elements  from  previous  research.  The 
following  elements  have  been  noted  to  be  important  to  the 
assessment  of  LEP  students:     (a)  the  use  of  language 
elicitation  procedures  which  lead  to  observable  behaviors; 
(b)  the  consideration  of  general  pragmatic  performances  as 
well  as  specific  aspects  of  form,  content,  and  use;   (c)  the 
use  of  elicitation  procedures  that  focus  on  meaningful 
communication;   (d)  the  use  of  language  samples  as  a  format 
for  elicitation  and  analysis;  and  (e)  the  training  to 
ensure  appropriate  use  of  elicitation  and  analysis 
procedures. 
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Summary  of  Language  Assessment  and  LEP  Students 

Issues  related  to  the  assessment  of  LEP  students 
have  been  addressed  in  this  section.     Formal  assessment 
procedures,  although  useful  in  determining  LEP  students1 
performance  in  comparison  to  the  norming  group,  were  shown 
to  have  limited  utility  in  terms  of  determining  the 
students'  actual  proficiency  or  educational  needs.  The 
importance  of  the  use  of  informal  assessment  with  LEP 
students  was  discussed  as  a  way  to  obtain  an  accurate 
evaluation  of  the  needs  of  LEP  students. 

Alternative  forms  of  assessment  to  determine  LEP 
students'  communicative  abilities  are  needed.  The 
development  of  appropriate  and  adequate  informal  assessment 
procedures  for  LEP  students'  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
Examining  the  language  LEP  students  produce  and  understand, 
and  how  they  use  language  can  provide  important  information 
related  to  their  linguistic  competence  and  cognitive 
development.     The  research  reviewed  here  is  designed  to 
promote  an  informal  approach  to  the  quantification  of 
language  behaviors  and  skills  of  LEP  students  by 
emphasizing  language  sampling  and  the  analysis  of  language 
functions.     There  are  common  features  suggested  by 
researchers  who  advocate  a  functional  approach  to  language 
assessment  of  LEP  students.     With  this  informal  approach 
under  consideration,  this  study  developed  new  ways  for 
eliciting  and  analyzing  specific  language  skills  and 


behaviors  exhibited  by  LEP  students  in  regular  or  special 

education  programs  while  they  are  learning  English. 

Similar  procedures  are  used  with  comparison  groups  of 

monolingual  students.     The  information  gathered  may  be 

helpful  in  describing  students*  performance  and  observing 

differences  among  typical,  at-risk,  and  handicapped 

Hispanic  LEP  students. 

Toward  the  Development  of  an  Informal  Model 
of  Language  Assessment  for  LEP  Students 

The  assessment  of  LEP  students  has  relied  heavily  on 
grammatical  testing  (Burt,  Dulay,  &  Chavez,  1978;  Oiler, 
1983) .     During  the  past  two  decades  efforts  have  been  made 
to  shift  this  focus  from  grammatical  diagnosis  to  an 
emphasis  on  the  pragmatic  aspects  of  language  (Damico  & 
Oiler,  1980;  Damico,  Oiler,  &  Storey,  1983;  Gallagher  & 
Prutting,  1983;  Muma,  1978;  Oiler,  1979,  1989;  Polyzoi, 
Ortiz,  Bergman,  &  Holtzman,  1987;  Simon,  1981). 

Some  researchers  advocate  the  consideration  of 
pragmatic  communicative  aspects  of  language  use  in  the 
analysis  of  expressive  language.     They  view  linguistic  and 
contextual  elements  as  separate  entities  that  combine  to 
form  a  whole,  affecting  both  receptive  and  expressive 
communication  of  the  child  (Bates,  1976a;  Sridhar,  1981). 
Because  an  assumption  is  made  that  language  use  varies 
according  to  environmental  and  cultural  contexts,  the 
dynamic  perspective  of  language  use  relies  on  observation 
and  language  sampling  as  the  major  source  of  information 
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about  children's  use  of  language  (Atkins  &  Cartwright, 
1982)  . 

This  section  provides  a  discussion  of  essential 
elements  to  be  considered  in  the  use  of  language  samples  as 
part  of  a  pragmatic  approach  to  informal  language 
assessment.     Important  features  and  the  process  of  using 
language  sampling  information  are  considered  here. 
Language  Sampling:     An  Informal  Elicitation  Procedure 

Language  sampling  is  an  informal  assessment  procedure 
which  has  been  recommended  for  use  as  a  important  source  of 
information  about  children's  language  development  over  time 
(Atkins  &  Cartwright,   1982;  McCarthy,   1930).     A  language 
sample  is  a  systematically  elicited  and  transcribed 
collection  of  an  individual's  spoken  responses  (Tyack  & 
Gottsleben,  1974) .     The  collection  and  analysis  of  language 
samples  can  facilitate  the  process  of  understanding 
children's  linguistic  and  cognitive  development  (Fradd  & 
Weismantel,  1989) .     Information  derived  from  language 
sampling  can  be  used  to  determine  children's  functional 
level  of  English  proficiency.     The  collection  and  analysis 
of  language  samples  in  both  English  and  the  student's 
native  language  allows  school  personnel  to  compare 
performance  across  topics  and  languages  and  to  observe  the 
difference  between  problems  associated  with  learning  a  new 
language  and  specific  learning  problems  (Fradd  & 
Weismantel,  1989) . 
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The  information  obtained  through  the  collection  and 
analysis  of  language  samples  on  typical  LEP  and  handicapped 
LEP  children  can  enable  personnel  to  develop  their  own 
knowledge  base  of  students'  performance.     This  information 
can  help  researchers  and  teachers  differentiate  between 
problems  due  to  developmental  differences  and  problems 
attributed  to  learning  a  new  language  (Cummins,  1984;  Fradd 
&  Weismantel,   1989;  Iglesias  &  Westby,   1989;  Ortiz  &  Yates, 
1983,  1984).     Additionally,  elicitation  of  language 
functions  can  assist  in  establishing  a  baseline  of 
students'  developmental  proficiency  by  noting  children's 
current  communication  skills.     Such  procedures  can  also  aid 
in  the  implementation  of  instructional  procedures  and 
methods  for  monitoring  students'  progress  in  developing 
language  proficiency  across  time  (Fradd  &  Weismantel,  1989; 
Halliday,  1975;  Iglesias  &  Westby,  1989;  Lefkov  &  Caton, 
1988;  Lund  &  Duchan,  1988;  Mattes  &  Omark,  1984;  Tough, 
1977) .     In  this  study,  language  samples  were  a  major  source 
of  data.     Language  samples  were  obtained  from  all  the 
subjects  participating  in  the  study.     There  are  specific 
elements  to  be  considered  in  the  use  of  language  samples  as 
part  of  the  pragmatic  functional  approach  to  informal 
language  assessment.     Important  features  are  considered 
next. 
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Important  Features  of  Language  Sampling 

In  this  section  salient  features  of  language  sampling 
are  described.     The  features  discussed  here  include 
representativeness,  establishment  of  rapport,  tasks  and 
contextual  variety,  and  age  appropriateness. 

Representativeness .      A  language  sample  is  the  product 
of  contextual  communication  and  environmental  variables, 
the  interaction  of  the  student  and  the  language  sample 
elicitor,  and  the  child's  structural  knowledge  of  language. 
A  language  sample  needs  to  be  representative  of  what  the 
student  is  able  to  do  or  achieve  with  language  (Gallagher, 
1983) .     To  qualify  as  representative,  a  sample  should  be 
elicited  in  a  setting  and  in  a  manner  to  which  the  student 
has  become  accustomed.      Activities  should  be  age,  sex,  and 
culturally  appropriate  (McLean  &  Snyder-McLean ,  1978; 
Miller,  1982) .     Researchers  caution  that  language 
assessment  should  neither  underestimate  nor  overestimate 
the  child's  language  structural  knowledge  (Darley  &  Moll, 
1960) .     A  language  sample  is  considered  representative  if 
it  leads  to  an  analysis  that  best  reflects  the  typical 
performance  of  the  student  being  assessed  (Gallagher, 
1983) .     A  language  sample  is  typical  if  it  portrays  the 
child's  usual  or  normal,  or  daily,  or  habitual,  or  most 
frequent  language  performance. 

Establishment  of  rapport.     Language  sampling  is 
affected  by  the  person  with  whom  the  child  is  interacting. 
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Development  of  rapport  has  been  found  to  be  extremely 
important  when  assessing  minority  children.     Basic  to  this 
concept  is  the  notion  of  allowing  LEP  students  to  feel 
comfortable  with  the  examiner  before  initiating  any 
language  sampling  activity.     In  their  study  of  Black, 
Caucasian,  and  Hispanic  children,  Fuchs  and  Fuchs  (1989) 
investigated  the  effect  of  familiarity  with  the  examiner  on 
minority  students'  test  performance.     Results  showed  that 
examiner  familiarity  significantly  affected  Black  and 
Hispanic  children's  performance.     Results  also  showed  that 
Caucasian  children  performed  similarly  under  familiar  and 
unfamiliar  examiner  conditions  (Fuchs  &  Fuchs,  1989) . 
Implications  of  this  finding  are  that  non-mainstream 
students  may  be  affected  more  by  examiner's  differences 
than  mainstream  students.     A  different  study  carried  out 
with  language-handicapped  children  (Fuchs,  Fuchs,  Power,  & 
Dailey,  1985)  also  demonstrated  that  non-mainstream, 
minority  students  obtained  higher  scores  when  tested  by 
familiar  examiners  than  by  strangers.     There  are 
limitations  to  the  amount  of  time  which  can  be  devoted  to 
establishing  rapport  with  students  and  observing  them  in 
natural  communicative  situations.     The  researcher  has  given 
consideration  to  establishing  rapport  and  eliciting  natural 
communication  within  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  school 
setting. 
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Task  and  contextual  variety.    Because  language  varies 
according  to  the  context,  it  is  essential  to  elicit 
language  in  more  than  one  context  (Miller,  1982) .  These 
contextual  parameters  can  significantly  influence 
children's  use  of  language  (Stark  &  Tallal,  1981). 
Although  guest ions  are  a  part  of  any  adult-child 
interaction,  guestions  alone  cannot  be  counted  on  to  elicit 
the  major  portion  of  a  language  sample  from  children  in  the 
early  stages  of  language  development.     This  is  particularly 
true  if  the  guestions  are  not  related  to  on-going, 
here-and-now  activities.     When  guestions  are  used,  they  can 
be  both  open-ended  and  the  yes-no  or  what • s-its-name 
variety.     Because  the  latter  tend  to  elicit  and  start 
single-word  responses,  they  can  be  used  to  set  up  open 
ended  guestions  which  elicit  longer  and  more  complete 
responses  than  short  answer  type  guestions  (Lefkov  &  Caton, 
1988).     Because  many  children  in  the  early  stages  of 
language  learning  do  not  comprehend  the  more  complex 
guest ion  forms  that  elicit  longer  utterances  (such  as  "how 
does,"  "what  would  happen  if,"  or  even  directions  such  as 
"tell  me  about")    (Lefkov  &  Caton,  1988),  the  usefulness  of 
guestions  may  be  limited  even  when  they  do  refer  to  ongoing 
events.     The  elicitor  must  also  have  a  sense  of  the 
students'  level  of  proficiency  in  selecting  the  tasks  and 
guestions  to  be  used. 


The  more  varied  the  contexts  in  which  the  child  is 
observed,  the  better  the  opportunity  for  obtaining 
information  that  is  representative  of  the  child's  knowledge 
of  language.     In  school,  a  child  might  be  observed  in  a 
classroom  setting,  playing  with  a  friend,  or  in  direct 
interaction  with  the  assessor.     Because  the  goal  of  the 
observation  and  elicitation  process  is  to  find  out  what  the 
child  does  and  can  do  and  how  the  child  uses  language,  the 
tasks  can  be  varied  to  meet  individual  needs  and  interests 
(Martlew,  Connolly,  &  McCleod,  1978) .     Observation  of  the 
contexts  in  which  language  is  produced  can  provide 
information  on  students  motivation  and  interests. 
Longhurst  and  Grubb  (1974)  investigated  the  effect  of 
various  contexts  on  the  language  sample  obtained.  They 
found  that  less  structured  conversational  settings  elicited 
more  language  and  more  complex  language  than  highly 
structured  settings  or  pictures,  and  that  pictures  were 
least  effective. 

The  scenario  described  in  this  section  presents  an 
ideal  situation.     In  this  study  there  were  constraints  on 
the  contextual  variety  due  to  the  need  to  follow  school 
schedules  and  time  limitations.     Language  sampling 
activities  were  limited  to  activities  where  students  were 
in  direct  interaction  with  the  assessor. 

Age,  sex,  and  cultural  appropriateness.     Age,  sex,  and 
cultural  appropriate  activities  and  tasks  should  be 


considered  when  planning  informal  language  assessment 
procedures  (Cummins,  1980;  Fradd  &  Weismantel,  1989). 
Among  the  most  freguently  suggested  sampling  tasks  and 
activities  are  describing  pictures,  talking  about  toys,  or 
responding  to  probes  by  an  interviewer  (Engler,  Hannah,  & 
Longhurst,  1973;  Lee,  1974;  Tyack  &  Gottsleben,  1974). 

Similarly,  Lee  (1974)  reported  that  younger  normal 
children  used  more  spontaneous  speech  when  presented  with 
toys  than  with  pictures  or  stories,  but  older  normal 
children  tended  to  talk  more  in  response  to  pictures  and 
the  re-telling  of  a  familiar  story  than  they  did  when 
presented  with  toys  to  play  with.     Bloom  and  Lahey  (1978) 
stated  that  a  greater  number  and  variety  of  language 
behaviors  are  obtained  when  conversation  revolves  around 
some  concrete  activity  (e.g.,  construction  toys,  science 
experiments,  or  art  projects),  and  when  the  child  is 
allowed  to  talk  about  the  activities.     This  is  particularly 
important  for  children  who  are  in  the  early  stages  of 
language  development,  regardless  of  age. 

In  this  study  the  language  elicitation  tasks 
represented  the  academically-oriented  activities  typically 
used  in  second  grade  classrooms.     Language  elicitation 
activities  included  the  use  of  concrete  objects  such  as 
blocks,  seguence  cards,  stuffed  animals,  and  toys. 

Important  features  of  language  sampling  have  been 
discussed  in  this  section.     In  summarizing  the  ideas 
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presented,  language  structure  and  the  students1  competence 
in  making  functional  use  of  language  should  be  considered 
in  a  informal  language  assessment  (Mattes  &  Omark,  1984) . 
Basic  to  this  process  is  the  need  to  examine  what  LEP 
children  can  do  with  the  language  when  trying  to  convey  a 
message  or  complete  a  task  (Damico  &  Oiler,  1980;  Halliday, 
1975;  Iglesias  &  Westby,  1989;  Ortiz  &  Maldonado-Col6n, 
1986;  Tough,  1987;  Urztia,  1988;  Westby,  1985).  Research 
has  been  reviewed  to  show  the  progression  towards  the 
development  of  pragmatic  procedures  for  observing  and 
quantifying  the  language  of  LEP  children.  Essential 
features  of  language  sampling  as  the  process  relates  to  LEP 
students  were  considered.     The  assessment  of  competence  in 
functional  language  use  requires  an  evaluation  of  the 
children's  abilities  to  communicate  in  a  variety  of  roles 
and  contexts  (Mattes  &  Omark,  1984).     Language  sampling  is 
an  essential  tool  to  be  used  in  language  assessments 
because  it  can  examine  the  use  of  language  in  real  life 
situations  (Leonard  &  Weiss,  1983;  Prutting,  1983). 
Although  information  on  developmental  sequences  is  not 
widely  available  for  many  minority  languages,  language 
samples  can  be  helpful  in  distinguishing  normal  from 
disordered  language,  if  the  children's  communicative 
behavior  is  compared  in  a  systematic  manner  to  that  of 
children  considered  to  have  normal  language  behavior 
(Mattes  &  Omark,  1984).     More  importantly,  samples  can 
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provide  insight  into  the  developmental  linguistic 
proficiency  of  students  who  are  learning  English  as  a  new 
language.     Establishing  a  comparison  of  language  skills  and 
behaviors  between  the  Hispanic  LEP  population  and  the 
monolingual  English  speaking  population  provides  useful 
information  in  the  conceptualization  of  differences  between 
typical,  at-risk,  and  handicapped  LEP  students  who  are 
developing  academic  skills  while  studying  English. 
Using  Levels  of  Proficiency  for  Assessment 

Language  proficiency  levels  refer  to  students'  oral 
language  competence.     Such  levels  can  also  be  used  to 
describe  the  student's  ability  to  use  language  meaningfully 
and  appropriately.     Levels  of  proficiency  indicate  what  the 
student  can  do  with  language  at  a  given  time 
(Nichols-McNeely  &  Hallman,  1986) .     Three  levels  of 
proficiency  are  considered  in  this  section  as  a  means  of 
analyzing  students'  performance. 

The  American  Council  on  the  Teaching  of  Foreign 
Languages  (ACTFL)  proficiency  guidelines  (ETS,  1982) 
provide  the  researcher  with  suggestions  for  determining 
students'  levels  of  oral  language  proficiency  (Nichols- 
McNeely  &  Hallman,  1986) .     The  ACTFL  guidelines  provide 
descriptions  of  proficiency  levels  of  oral  skills  in 
English  and  are  designed  to  determine  functional  language 
ability.     The  value  of  this  oral  proficiency  evaluation  is 
that  it  offers  a  measure  of  real  life  language  ability  and 
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natural  communication  (Nichols-McNeely  &  Hallman,  1986; 
Omaggio,  1986) .     The  proficiency  levels  refer  to  the  oral 
language  competence  that  the  student  uses  to  indicate 
general  knowledge  and  life  experience  (Nichols-McNeely  & 
Hallman,  1986) .     The  oral  proficiency  evaluation  emphasizes 
what  the  student  can  actually  do  with  language  at  a  given 
time.     ACTFL  guidelines  have  been  applied  most  often  with 
an  adult  population.     The  guideliens  have  been  emphasized 
because  the  report  of  the  President's  Commission  on  Foreign 
Language  and  International  Studies  (1979)  recommended  that 
the  guidelines  be  adopted  as  a  common,  nationally 
recognized  standard  for  measuring  language  proficiency. 
Because  the  overall  communicative  competence  of  the  student 
is  being  considered,  proficiency  levels  also  address  three 
basic  interrelated  elements  underlying  the  levels  of 
proficiency  descriptions:     function,  context,  and  accuracy 
(ETS,  1982).     These  are  similar  to  the  categories  of  form, 
content,  and  use  described  earlier  in  this  chapter. 

Functions  are  the  purposes  for  which  language  is  used 
and  are  defined  as  specific  tasks  the  student  has  to 
perform.     An  example  of  a  language  function  is  the  use  of 
questions  to  meet  basic  needs.     Context  refers  to  the 
subject  or  situation  that  the  students  address.  Their 
verbal  performance  needs  to  relate  coherently  to  the  task. 
Accuracy  refers  to  precision  in  the  use  of  grammar, 
vocabulary,  and  phonology  when  communicating  a  message 


(Nichols-McNeely  &  Hallman,   1986) .     The  use  of  these 
criteria  enable  researchers  and  teachers  to  determine 
students'  level  of  proficiency.     Appendix  B  provides  a 
description  for  each  of  the  elements  underlying  the  levels 
of  proficiency. 

The  ACTFL  proficiency  guidelines  are  organized  into 
three  levels  of  language  proficiency:     novice  (0) , 
intermediate  (1),  and  advanced  (2).     Determining  students' 
language  proficiency  levels  provides  a  way  to  quantify 
students'  oral  language  skills  and  functional  ability 
(Nichols-McNeely  &  Hallman,  1986) .     Specific  guidelines  are 
provided  for  determining  proficiency  levels.     According  to 
ACTFL,  only  an  educated  native  speaker  could  perform  at  the 
highest  level.     The  use  of  the  guidelines  as  they  have  been 
developed  by  ACTFL  are  inappropriate  for  the  rating  of 
children,  both  because  of  the  context  of  the  elicitation 
tasks  and  the  rating  descriptors.     For  this  reason  a 
modified  version  has  been  developed  to  more  accurately 
reflect  what  children  produced.     However,  the  same  general 
rating  categories  developed  by  ACTFL  are  used  for  this 
study.     These  categories  are  as  follows:  novice, 
intermediate,  and  advanced.     Novice  level  (0) — This  level 
indicates  very  limited  verbal  production  in  the  language, 
and  very  limited  functional  ability.     Language  production 
consists  of  memorized  words  or  phrases.     Intermediate  level 
(1) —Students  are  able  to  make  some  of  their  basic  wants 
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and  needs  known.     Students  at  this  level  can  use  language 
to  ask  and  answer  questions  if  the  topic  discussed  is 
familiar  to  them,  and  solve  simple  problems  using  a  few 
words  or  a  phrase.     Communication  is  frequently  limited  to 
the  sentence  level  or  less.     Advanced  level  (2) — Students 
can  narrate  and  describe  events  accurately  using  present, 
past,  and  future  tenses.     They  are  able  to  carry  on 
conversations  at  the  paragraph  level  about  concrete  topics 
and  to  solve  more  complex  problems. 

Ability  to  determine  oral  language  proficiency  levels 
is  essential  to  the  accurate  identification  of  language 
skills  and  competence  of  LEP  students.     In  this  study,  as 
part  of  the  data  analysis,  modified  ACTFL  proficiency 
guidelines  will  be  used  to  determine  levels  of  proficiency 
for  the  participating  students  because  the  guidelines  (a) 
delimit  functional  progression  of  students'  oral  language 
proficiency,   (b)  provide  a  way  to  quantify  oral  language 
proficiency,   (c)  promote  the  use  of  oral  proficiency 
measures  as  a  meaningful  way  of  assessing  students1  oral 
language,  and  (d)  can  be  easily  be  used  with  elementary 
children. 

Using  Language  Function  Analysis  for  Assessment 

Children's  language  functions  have  been  categorized  in 
different  ways.     Searle  (1969,  1976)  elaborated  on  Austin's 
(1962)  earlier  work  and  proposed  five  categories  of  speech 
acts  produced  by  children  and  their  early  communication 
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intents.     The  classification  includes  the  following: 
representations,  directives,  commissives,  expressives,  and 
declarations. 

Greenfield  and  Smith  (1976)  distinguished  three 
functional  categories  in  children's  early  communication 
intents:     performative,  indicative,  and  demands.  Dore 
(1975)  described  a  set  of  primitive  speech  acts  of  young 
children.     They  were  identified  in  the  one-word  speech  of 
children  beginning  to  talk.     Dore's  classification  includes 
labeling,  repeating,  answering,  request-action- 
vocalization,  request-answer,  calling,  greeting, 
protesting,  and  practicing.     Dore's  research  and 
classification  of  children's  communicative  intents  offers  a 
connecting  link  for  research  emphasizing  children's  use  of 
language  when  conveying  a  meaningful  message. 

Language  researchers  have  identified  a  set  of 
pragmatic  behaviors  used  by  children  (Bates,  1976a,  1976b; 
Coggins  &  Carpenter,  1978;  Dore,  1975).     The  categories 
include  object  requests  (gestures  or  utterances  directing 
toward  the  object  provided) ;  action  requests  (gestures  or 
utterances  directing  to  act  upon  an  object) ;  information 
requests  (gestures  or  utterances  directing  to  provide 
information  about  an  object,  action,  location) ;  greeting 
(expression  of  recognition) ;  transferring  (gestures 
intended  to  place  an  object  in  another  person's 
possession) ;  showing  off  (gestures  or  utterances  to  be  used 
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to  attract) ;  acknowledging  (gestures  or  utterances 
providing  notice  that  previous  utterances  were  received) ; 
and  answering  (gestures  or  utterances  from  the  child  in 
response  to  a  request  for  information  from  the  listener) . 

Tough  (1977,  1987)  identified  four  major  functions  of 
language  use:     directive,  interpretative,  relational,  and 
projective.     Tough  has  been  interested  in  cognitive  changes 
in  children's  ability  to  control  their  own  behavior,  to 
reason,  to  relate  events  to  one  another,  and  to  engage  in 
complex  imaginative  play.  Although  her  system  is  valuable 
in  describing  cognitively  advanced  semantic  content,  it 
does  not  account  for  many  of  the  growing  discourse  skills 
of  a  child  with  limited  language  skills.     However,  Tough's 
work  is  important  in  that  it  shows  the  linkage  between 
language  and  cognitive  development. 

Halliday  (1975)  categorized  children's  early  uses  of 
language  in  a  list  of  seven  functions.     He  viewed  language 
as  reflecting  a  number  of  different  types  of  performance 
within  a  developmental  sequence  in  the  emergence  of  the 
seven  basic  functions.     These  types  of  performance  or 
functions  include  a  reorganization  of  the  relations  between 
form  and  function  during  development  and  as  multiple 
functions  associated  with  multi-word  utterances.  His 
categorization  of  language  functions  includes  the 
following:     instrumental,  regulatory,  interactional, 
personal,  heuristic,  imaginative,  and  informative. 
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Halliday's  language  functions  can  be  classified  into  two 
main  categories  of  language  use:     social  uses  and  academic 
uses  (Lefkov  &  Caton,  1988;  Simon,  1981).  The 
interactional,  instrumental,  and  personal  are  related  to 
social  uses  of  language  or  informal  conversational  skills. 
The  regulatory,  heuristic,  imaginative,  and  informational 
language  functions  are  related  to  the  academic  use  of 
language.     Halliday's  (1973)  framework  of  language 
functions  has  been  selected  in  this  study  because  it  (a) 
provides  a  direct  and  concrete  way  of  understanding 
students'  functional  use  of  language,    (b)  emphasizes 
concrete  and  observable  language,   (c)  permits  a  distinction 
to  be  made  between  language  functions  related  to  the  social 
or  academic  use  of  language,    (d)  can  be  effectively  used 
with  elementary  students,  and  (e)  is  recommended  to  be  used 
by  the  American  Speech-Language-Hearing  Association 
(Iglesias  &  Westby,  1989)  and  Florida  Department  of 
Education  (1988) .     Table  2-3  contains  descriptions 
developed  by  the  researcher  of  language  functions  presented 
by  Halliday  (1975),  as  they  are  used  in  the  study. 

Based  on  information  that  the  students'  performance  on 
various  language  functions  can  be  rated  as  adeguate,  fair, 
or  poor.     The  ratings  for  performances  vary  according  to 
age  and  developmental  level  of  the  observed  student. 
Although  specific  descriptors  have  been  developed  for  each 
of  the  three  categories  of  performance,  no  samples  or 
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Table  2-3 

Language  Functions 


Language  Function  Description 


Social 

Interactional  The  language  used  in  attempts  to  get  along  with 

others.     It  involves  relationships  of  group 
members.     It  is  shaped  through  interaction 
with  others.     It  promotes  social  interaction. 


Instrumental  The  language  used  to  satisfy  material  needs 

while  controlling  the  environment.  The  student 
realizes  that  by  using  language  he  or  she  can 
manipulate  and  control  the  environment. 


Personal  The  language  used  in  the  expression  of  self- 

identity.    With  this  language  the  student 
expresses  individuality.     The  student  can 
directly  express  feelings.     It  is  shaped 
through  interactions  with  others. 


Academic 

Regulatory  The  language  used  to  control  behavior.  The 

student  learns  that  others  can  use  language  to 
control  him  or  her  and  consequently  attempts  to 
do  the  same  when  interacting  with  others. 
Learning  to  give  directions  and  the  use  of  game 
instructions  are  essential  components  of  this 
function. 


Heuristic  The  language  used  to  learn  about  and  explore 

reality.  The  use  of  questions  in  order  to  get 
and  understand  information  is  essential. 


Imaginative  The  language  used  for  creative  formation  of 

reality.     This  type  of  language  function 
provides  the  student  the  opportunity  to  create 
an  environment  as  he/she  feels  it  or  wants  it. 


Informational  The  language  used  to  communicate  content. 

Language  to  convey  specific  information  to  an 
individual  who  does  not  already  have  the 
information. 


Source:      Adapted  from  Halliday,  M.   (1973).  Explorations 

in  the  functions  of  language.  New  York:  Elsevier 
North  Holland. 
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variations  have  been  developed  which  consider  differences 
in  age,  prior  experiences,  or  native  language  (Lefkov  & 
Caton,  1988) .     The  rating  system  is  discussed  in  detail  in 
Chapter  III.     This  rating  system  has  limitations.  These 
limitations  have  been  recognized  as  an  important 
developmental  aspect  of  the  current  research. 

By  including  information  on  different  language 
functions  and  performance  levels,  as  determined  by  pre- 
established  descriptors  already  reviewed,  procedures  have 
been  developed  for  guantifying  samples  of  children's 
language.     The  present  study  integrates  the  information 
developed  by  researchers  to  elicit  and  analyze  children's 
language.     The  information  gained  through  these  procedures 
is  the  focus  of  the  study  developed  here. 

Chapter  Summary 

Chapter  II  provided  a  review  of  literature  relevant  to 
the  understanding  of  the  historical  development  of  language 
assessment  and  concluded  with  information  on  the  emerging 
development  of  a  model  of  informal  language  assessment. 
The  review  was  divided  into  four  major  sections.     The  first 
section  discussed  the  conceptualization  of  language. 
Functional  elements  of  language  and  implications  of 
conceptualization  of  language  for  LEP  students  were 
considered.     Section  two  presented  an  overview  of  language 
assessment  paradigms  across  time.     Competence  and 
performance  as  related  to  language  assessment  of  LEP 
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children  were  emphasized.     Section  three  addressed  the 
issue  of  language  assessment  for  LEP  students.  Perceptions 
that  influence  language  assessment  procedures  were 
discussed.     Section  four  presented  literature  relevant  to 
the  development  of  an  informal  model  of  language  assessment 
for  LEP  students.     Elicitation  of  language  samples  and 
analysis  procedures  for  language  functions  and  levels  of 
proficiency  were  emphasized  as  critical  components  of  the 
informal  language  assessment  of  LEP  students  used  in  this 
study.     The  language  assessment  approach  as  suggested  in 
this  study  was  shaped  by  the  following  reasons:     (a)  the 
need  to  develop  new  ways  to  understand  communicative 
abilities  of  LEP  students  and  (b)  the  need  to  use 
alternative  identification  strategies  in  determining  needs 
of  LEP  students. 

The  competence/performance  paradigm  is  relevant  to 
this  study.     First,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  that  LEP 
students'  language  proficiency  may  be  greater  or  less  than 
that  which  has  been  measured  by  existing  standardized  test 
forms.     Second,  there  is  a  need  to  establish  the  difference 
between  academic  and  social  language  when  assessing  LEP 
students.     This  study  proposed  that  the  use  of  informal 
language  assessment  could  be  more  effective  in  determining 
present  levels  of  performance,  in  documenting  students 
progress,  and  in  developing  instructional  strategies. 
Informal  language  assessment  measures  provide  useful 
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information  about  students'  performance  and  can  be  used  in 
natural  settings  in  a  variety  of  contexts  and  in  many 
different  languages. 

Informal  language  assessment,  as  proposed  in  this 
study,  can  be  used  as  an  alternative  or  complimentary 
measure  in  the  assessment  of  communicative  competence  of 
LEP  students.     The  study  made  a  comparison  of  language 
skills  and  behaviors  between  the  Hispanic  LEP  population 
and  the  monolingual  English  speaking  population,  thus 
providing  useful  information  in  the  conceptualization  of 
differences  between  typical,  at-risk,  and  handicapped 
Hispanic  LEP  students  who  are  developing  academic  skills 
while  studying  English.     This  information  currently  does 
not  exist. 


CHAPTER  III 
METHODOLOGY 


The  need  for  data-based  research  that  will  illustrate 
the  specific  language  skills  and  behaviors  exhibited  by 
LEP  students  while  studying  English  in  regular  or  special 
education  programs  was  established  by  Chapter  I. 
Comparisons  among  LEP  students  and  typical  or  SLD 
monolingual  English  speaking  students  will  provide 
information  useful  in  the  identification  of  differences 
between  typical,  at-risk,  and  handicapped  students  who  are 
developing  academic  skills  while  studying  English. 
Descriptive  research  is  a  viable  method  of  formulating 
comparisons  of  this  kind. 

This  research  is  designed  to  obtain  information 
concerning  the  current  status  of  a  specific  situation 
(Ary,  Jacobs,  &  Razavieh,  1979)  by  describing  reality  as 
it  occurs,  with  respect  to  variables  or  conditions  in  a 
situation.     Observations  are  made  to  obtain  meaningful 
information  that  will  help  in  the  decision-making  process 
in  determining  instructional  needs. 

Consistent  with  the  purpose  of  the  study,  the 
methodological  procedures  discussed  in  this  chapter  have 
been  selected  because  they  provide  a  means  to  examine  the 
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language  skills  and  behaviors  exhibited  by  typical  or 
at-risk  LEP  students  who  are  developing  academic  skills 
while  studying  English.     In  this  chapter,  the  methodology 
of  this  investigation  is  discussed.     The  sections  included 
are  subjects,  research  procedures,  and  limitations. 

Subjects 

The  students  were  selected  from  Broward  County 
because  it  has  a  large  and  growing  Hispanic  population  and 
already  has  bilingual  centers  with  programs  and  services 
available  for  LEP  students  as  well  as  for  monolingual 
English  speaking  students.     In  addition,  identification  of 
students  through  formal  and  informal  measures  designed  to 
ensure  appropriate  placement  and  assessment  of  the  special 
instructional  needs  of  LEP  students  is  a  priority  in  the 
county. 

Subject  Description 

The  subjects  for  this  study  were  12  males,  ages  7 
through  9  assigned  to  second  grade.     Females  were  excluded 
because  statistics  show  a  larger  percentage  of  male 
representation  in  the  at-risk  population  (Heller, 
Holtzman,  &  Messick,  1982) .     All  of  the  students,  except 
the  monolingual  English  speaking  groups,  were  from  a 
Hispanic  background.     The  reason  for  this  decision  was 
that  the  Hispanic  population  accounts  for  the  largest  LEP 
population  in  the  state  of  Florida  (Waggoner,  1984a, 
1984b)  and  the  researcher's  first  language  is  also 
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Spanish.     The  Hispanic  students  had  Spanish  as  their  first 
and  dominant  language  and  were  in  the  process  of  learning 
English  as  an  additional  language. 
Subject  Selection 

The  design  of  the  study  reguired  selection  of  12 
students  who  were  members  of  four  different  groups  based 
on  their  primary  language  and  on  their  special  education 
classification.     Therefore,  each  group  had  three  students 
with  the  same  classification.     The  group  classifications 
were  Hispanic  LEP/SLD,  Hispanic  LEP  typical,  monolingual 
English  speaking  SLD,  and  monolingual  English  speaking 
typical. 

As  a  way  to  obtain  a  sample  of  students  comparable  on 
as  many  variables  as  possible,  subjects  were  selected  from 
the  available  pool  of  students  from  the  bilingual  centers 
in  Broward  County.     A  summary  of  descriptors  for  the 
sample  selection  and  variables  to  be  considered  was 
provided  to  Broward  County  and  all  principals  who  agreed 
to  participate  in  the  study.     School  records,  general 
informational  data,  and  the  results  of  students' 
evaluations  were  used  in  selecting  students.     The  selected 
students  were  as  similar  as  possible  in  socioeconomic 
status  (SES) ,  age,  grade,  sex,  cultural  background,  length 
of  time  in  the  United  States  for  LEP  students,  primary 
language,  and  handicapping  condition  reguiring  special 
education  services.     School  criteria  for  determining  SES 
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of  students  were  followed.    LEP  students  had  been  in  the 
United  States  for  at  least  6  months.     IQ  scores  of 
students  with  handicapping  conditions  requiring  special 
education  services  were  within  the  normal  range,  not  lower 
than  one  standard  deviation  below  100.     Finally,  the 
county  determined  which  students  participated  in  the 
study.     Table  3-1  contains  a  summary  of  the  criteria  used 
in  the  selection  of  the  student  sample. 

The  researcher  followed  the  guidelines  established  by 
the  University  of  Florida  Institutional  Review  Board  in 
order  to  obtain  permission  for  the  investigation  and 
protect  all  the  subjects  involved  in  the  study.  Consent 
forms,  for  participation  in  the  study,  were  completed  for 
each  of  the  students,  as  per  university  and  district 
procedures,  and  have  been  kept  on  file.     Each  set  included 
consent  forms  for  the  parents,  the  teacher,  the  school 
principal,  and  the  student  (Appendix  C) .     After  the  county 
determined  the  group  of  students  to  participate  in  the 
study,  the  school  sites  were  visited  in  order  to  (a) 
arrange  dates  for  visitations;   (b)  discuss  the  nature  of 
study;   (c)  answer  questions;   (d)  meet  staff, 
administration,  students;  and  (e)  gather  consent  forms. 
Each  school  participating  in  the  study  was  initially 
visited  during  three  school  days  in  April  and  May,  1990. 
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Approximately  four  hours  were  spent  at  each  school  site. 
During  this  visit  a  formal  meeting  was  arranged  with  the 
school  principal  or  assistant  school  principal.     Also,  the 
school  registrar  and  counselor  participated  in  the  initial 
meeting.     After  the  formal  meeting,  the  researcher  became 
familiar  with  the  school  setting  and  informally  met  with 
the  teachers  who  had  students  participating  in  the  study 
as  well  as  with  the  selected  students.     Topics  discussed 
during  the  formal  meeting  were  (a)  the  purpose  of  the 
study,   (b)  the  importance  of  and  need  for  the  study,  (c) 
the  criteria  used  in  the  selection  of  student  sample,  (d) 
the  voluntary  participation  in  the  study,   (e)  the  physical 
facilities  needed  for  the  study,  and  (f)  the  components  of 
the  study  and  elicitation  activities.     Also  during  the 
initial  visit  to  the  school  sites,  schedules  and  amount  of 
time  needed  for  the  language  elicitation  activities  were 
determined.     Consideration  was  given  to  the  school 
schedule,  special  activities  such  as  field  trips  and 
library  activities,  and  the  researcher's  travel  schedule. 
Language  elicitation  activities  were  scheduled  in  each 
school  for  four  school  days  in  May,  1990.  Morning 
sessions  were  preferred  for  the  language  elicitation 
activities,  although  in  one  school  the  activities  extended 
through  the  afternoon,     it  was  also  determined  during  the 
initial  visit  that  consent  forms  should  be  gathered  by  the 
teachers  before  the  date  scheduled  for  the  elicitation 
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activities.    Previous  discussion  of  the  study  with  school 
administrators,  staff,  and  teachers  should  not  have  had  a 
major  impact  on  the  data  collected,  although  their 
interest  in  gathering  consent  forms  from  parents  of 
students  participating  in  the  study  may  have  influenced 
student  participation.     In  summary,  the  researcher 
provided  the  county  with  the  descriptors  needed  for  each 
of  the  subjects  participating  in  the  study.  The 
participating  schools  gathered  consent  forms  from  the 
invited  students.     Except  for  providing  descriptors,  the 
researcher  did  not  participate  in  the  student  selection 
for  the  study.     When  the  researcher  visited  the  school 
sites,  schools  already  had  a  prepared  list  of  the  subjects 
selected. 

Data  Collection 
In  this  section,  research  guest ions  are  stated, 
procedures  of  the  study  are  discussed,  and  methods  used 
for  data  collection  are  explained.     A  final  section  on 
descriptive  data  analysis  specifies  the  procedures  used 
for  the  systematic  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the 
language  samples  in  order  to  provide  an  accurate 
description  of  language  skills  and  behaviors  exhibited  by 
the  students. 
Research  Questions 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  obtain  an  accurate 
description  of  the  language  skills  and  behaviors  exhibited 
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by  monolingual  and  LEP  students  who  are  learning  and 
developing  academic  skills  while  studying  English,  thus 
descriptive  research  procedures  were  used.     The  researcher 
provided  descriptive  information  about  the  language 
proficiency  of  the  subjects  through  a  systematic  analysis 
of  the  language  used  while  engaged  in  informal  academic 
activities.     Five  research  guestions  guided  the 
investigation : 

1.  What  are  the  similarities  and  differences  in 
levels  of  language  proficiency  among  Hispanic  typical  LEP 
students,  Hispanic  SLD/LEP  students,  typical  monolingual 
English  speaking  students,  and  SLD  monolingual  English 
speaking  students  of  comparable  ages  on  comparable  tasks? 

2.  How  are  the  levels  of  language  proficiency 
similar  and/or  different  when  language  elicitation 
activities  are  presented  in  Spanish  and  English  for 
Hispanic  typical  LEP  students  and  Hispanic  SLD/LEP 
students? 

3.  What  are  the  similarities  and  differences  in  the 
use  of  language  functions  among  Hispanic  typical  LEP 
students,  Hispanic  SLD/LEP  students,  typical  monolingual 
English  speaking  students,  and  SLD  monolingual  English 
speaking  students  of  comparable  ages  on  comparable  tasks? 

4.  How  are  the  language  functions  similar  and/or 
different  when  language  elicitation  activities  are 
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presented  in  Spanish  and  English  for  Hispanic  typical  LEP 
students  and  Hispanic  SLD/LEP  students? 

5.     What  are  the  similarities  and  differences  in 
language  competence,  as  defined  by  language  proficiency 
and  performance  on  three  language  functions,  among 
Hispanic  typical  LEP  students,  Hispanic  SLD/LEP  students, 
typical  monolingual  and  English  speaking  students,  and  SLD 
monolingual  English  speaking  students  of  comparable  ages 
on  comparable  tasks? 
Language  Elicitation 

In  the  following  section  methods  for  data  collection 
in  the  study  will  be  discussed.     Language  samples  will  be 
the  major  source  of  data  relevant  to  the  study.     Topics  to 
be  discussed  in  this  section  are  (a)  setting,   (b)  rapport 
building,   (c)  elicitation  activities,  and  (d)  general 
procedures. 

Setting.     For  the  language  sampling  sessions  a  quiet, 
low  noise  level  space  was  needed.     Each  school  provided  a 
private  office  or  a  conference  room.     The  equipment  needed 
for  elicitation  activities  included  a  long  table,  chairs, 
tape  player,  video  recorder,  and  cassettes.     All  the 
equipment  was  checked  and  ready  for  use  before  the 
students  came  in.     Consent  forms  were  collected  in  advance 
or  during  the  first  session  before  initiating  the  language 
sampling  procedures.     Only  the  student,  the  interviewer, 
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and  the  person  operating  the  audio-visual  equipment  were 
in  the  room  during  the  session. 

Rapport  building.     The  researcher  had  previously 
visited  the  school  sites  and  initial  contact  was  made  with 
each  subject  in  order  to  facilitate  rapport  building. 
Once  in  the  room  the  researcher  explained  once  again  what 
was  going  to  happen  during  the  session.     Also  mentioned 
was  the  audio-visual  equipment.     Students  were  allowed  to 
experiment  with  the  equipment  if  desired. 

An  informal  memory  game  was  played  with  each  student 
before  initiating  the  formal  language  elicitation 
activities  as  warm  up  and  rapport  building.  Matching 
cards  with  pictures  were  placed  on  the  working  table 
upside  down.     Players  matched  as  many  pairs  as  possible. 
The  player  with  the  most  matching  pairs  won  the  game.  All 
students  involved  in  the  study  enjoyed  this  game. 

General  procedures.     Each  language  elicitation 
activity  was  video-taped  as  well  as  audio-taped.  Although 
the  video  tapes  were  not  used  for  analysis  purposes,  they 
provided  a  permanent  visual  record  of  all  elicitation 
activities.     Video  tapes  allowed  the  researcher  to 
critique  her  performance,  to  document  students' 
willingness  to  participate  in  the  elicitation  activities, 
and  to  improve  elicitation  techniques  for  future  studies. 
Time  was  provided  to  the  students  to  manipulate  and  ask 
questions  about  the  equipment  before  the  elicitation 
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activities.    Video  taping  did  not  appear  to  affect  the 
elicitation  procedures  in  this  study.     Language  samples 
were  transcribed  for  analysis  using  the  audio-taped 
recording.     The  activities  and  procedures  used  for  the 
elicitation  of  all  samples  in  both  languages  were  the  same 
for  all  subjects  involved  and  had  an  approximate  duration 
of  a  half  an  hour  in  each  language.     The  format  for  each 
language  elicitation  session  was  as  follows:     (a)  warm-up, 
rapport  building,  and  memory  game  (5  minutes  of 
approximate  duration) ;   (b)  free  and  general  conversation 
of  familiar  topics  (7  minutes  of  approximate  duration) ; 
(c)  elicitation  activities  (15  minutes  of  approximate 
duration) ;  and  (d)  closure  of  session  (3  minutes  of 
approximate  duration) .     Language  elicitation  activities 
were  conducted  in  English  for  the  six  monolingual  students 
and  in  both  English  and  Spanish  for  the  six  Hispanic 
students  participating  in  the  study.     Hispanic  students 
completed  the  language  elicitation  activities  in  both 
languages  during  one  hour  sessions.     Tasks  were  first 
presented  in  English  and  then  repeated  in  Spanish. 
Language  elicitation  sessions  were  scheduled  from  8:30 
a.m.  through  1:00  p.m.  and  did  not  interfere  with  the 
students'  lunch  periods  or  special  school  activities. 
Preference  was  given  to  morning  sessions.     Table  3-2 
provides  a  summary  of  format  for  the  language  elicitation 
sessions. 
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Elicitation  activities.     The  researcher  field  tested 
the  language  elicitation  activities  in  an  alternate  school 
site  to  assure  that  they  were  age  appropriate  and  measured 
language  functions  and  levels  of  proficiency.  The 
language  samples  obtained  were  transcribed  and  analyzed. 


Table  3-2 

Format  of  Session 

Activity 

Approximate  Time 

Warm-up,  rapport  building, 
and  memory  game 

5  minutes 

General  conversation  on 
familiar  topics 

7  minutes 

Elicitation  activities 

15  minutes 

Closure  of  session 

3  minutes 

The  analysis  was  also  scored  by  two  independent  raters 
using  procedures  discussed  in  the  data  analysis  section. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the  tasks  and 
elicitation  activities  were  directed  toward  those  language 
functions  that  emphasized  the  academic  use  of  language. 
The  regulatory,  heuristic,  and  imaginative  language 
functions  are  the  three  relevant  to  the  purpose  of  the 
study.     They  are  frequently  used  by  students  to  convey  an 
experience  while  actively  engaged  in  playful  situations. 
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These  three  language  functions  were  selected  for 
observation  because  of  the  emphasis  given  to  them  in  any 
academic  activity  (Halliday,  1975) .     However,  an  activity 
to  elicit  the  personal  function  in  the  social  category  was 
also  included  (see  Table  3-3)  in  case  any  of  the  children 
in  the  sample  were  not  able  to  perform  in  any  of  the 
academic  categories  presented.     None  of  the  subjects  were 
unable  to  perform  any  of  the  academic  categories.  Table 
3-3  contains  a  list  of  the  four  language  functions 
relevant  to  the  study.     The  four  specific  activities  used 
to  elicit  the  language  sample  are  also  included  and 
described  in  Table  3-3.     Documentation  of  the  language 
functions  used  by  students  received  a  major  emphasis  in 
the  data  analysis.     Language  elicitation  activities  were 
used  to  probe  the  students1  abilities  to  produce  language 
according  to  the  demands  of  the  task.     Appendix  D  provides 
guiding  principles  for  eliciting  the  language  sample. 

The  second  segment  of  the  language  elicitation 
session,  no  more  than  7  minutes,  was  used  for  free  or 
general  conversation  with  the  students.     The  researcher 
guided  the  questions  utilizing  guidelines  for  oral 
proficiency  levels  as  summarized  in  Table  3-4.  The 
students  were  asked  to  refer  to  familiar  topics,  such  as 
favorite  sports  and  family  activities  as  well  as  to  relate 
them  in  the  past,  present,  and  future.     Extreme  care  was 


Table  3-3 

Language  Functions.  Observed  Behaviors,  and  Activities 


Language  Behavior  Observed  Activity 

Function 


Regulatory    Student  in  charge  of 
providing  direction 
for  the  completion  of 
a  task. 


Heuristic      Student  obtaining 

information  through 
questioning.     The  way 
the  student  uses 
questioning  techniques 
in  order  to  elicit 
information. 


Imaginative  Student  creating  a 
story.  The  use  of 
language  to  create 
a  new  reality. 


Personal*      Student  conveying  an 
opinion.     The  use  of 
language  to  express 
feelings  and  self 
identity. 


The  student  will  make  a  design 
with  blocks  of  different  colors, 
shapes,  and  sizes.     The  student 
will  then  give  directions  to  the 
researcher  so  that  the  same 
design  is  duplicated  without  the 
researcher's  seeing  it. 


The  student  will  play  a  guessing 
game.     The  student  will  select  an 
object  and  give  descriptive  clues 
so  that  the  researcher  will  be 
able  to  identify  the  object 
without  seeing  it. 


The  student  will  create  a  story 
of  his  own,  when  given  a 
situation  or  story  starter. 


The  student  will  express  his 
opinion  when  shown  a  variety  of 
consequence  cards. 


*The  personal  language  function  is  related  to  the  social  use  of 
language  and  conversational  skills.     This  language  function  will  only 
be  used  if  the  student  is  not  able  to  perform  in  the  academic 
categories. 
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Table  3-4 

Oral  Proficiency  Levels  and  Observed  Behaviors 


Proficiency  Level  Behavior  Observed 


Novice  level  speaker 

With  no  learned  material:  •  has  very  limited  verbal 

production 

•  has  very  limited  functional 
ability 

With  some  learned  material:  •  can  react  rather  than  interact 

-  can  communicate  minimally 

*  can  recite  learned  material 


Intermediate  level  speaker 

■  begins  to  use  language  and 
to  interact 

■  can  ask  and  answer  questions  on 
familiar  topics 

•  can  get  into,  through,  and  out  of  a 
simple  survival  situation 

■  can  communicate  using  a  few  words, 
a  phrase,  or  at  sentence  level 


Advanced  level  speaker 

■  can  narrate  and  describe  events 
accurately 

■  can  narrate  and  describe  in  the 
past,  present,  and  future  time 

•  can  get  into,  through,  and  out  of  a 
survival  situation  with  a 
complication 

•  can  communicate  at  paragraph  level 


taken  in  order  to  encourage  language  production  from  part 
of  the  students.     In  order  to  encourage  language 
production,  open-ended  questions  were  used.     Samples  of 
open-ended  questions  follow:     "What  are  your  favorite 
things  to  do,"  "tell  me  about  your  family,"  and  "explain 
to  me  how  to  do  your  favorite  sport."    Yes  or  no  questions 
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such  as  "do  you  use  a  skateboard,"  or  "do  you  like  sports" 
were  avoided.     The  researcher  used  key  words  in  the 
questions  to  increase  production  of  language.     Words  such 
as  tell,  describe,  explain,  show,  how,  what,  and  why  were 
constantly  used  to  initiate  conversation  and  probe 
students'  language  proficiency  levels  while  capitalizing 
on  their  topic  of  interest. 

Data  Analysis 
The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  describe  the 
language  skills  and  communication  behaviors  in  both 
typical  and  SLD  students  in  the  two  categories  of  English 
speaking  monolingual  and  Hispanic  LEP  students.  This 
study  may  lead  to  validating  a  process  for  collecting 
language  data  profiles  and  to  assessing  language 
proficiency  for  LEP  elementary  children  from  both  regular 
and  special  education  programs.     A  systematic  analysis  of 
language  functions  provided  a  basis  for  describing 
students'  current  levels  of  proficiency  which  may  be 
valuable  in  the  assessment  of  culturally  and 
linguistically  different  children  (Leonard  &  Weiss,  1983; 
Prutting,   1983)  . 
Overview 

The  researcher  examined  information  about  the  nature 
and  extent  of  language  performance  and  proficiency  by 
means  of  a  systematic  analysis  of  student  language  based 
upon  data  obtained  through  the  elicitation  and 
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transcription  of  language  samples.     The  language  sample  of 
each  student  was  analyzed  to  determine  the  level  of  the 
language  function  and  the  level  of  language  proficiency. 
Language  Proficiency  Levels  Analysis 

Establishing  an  accurate  proficiency  level  is  an 
essential  outcome  of  language  sample  analysis.  An 
additional  value  of  the  oral  proficiency  evaluation  is 
that  it  offers  a  measure  of  children's  real  life  language 
ability  in  natural  communication.     Oral  proficiency 
evaluation  emphasizes  what  the  student  can  actually  do 
with  the  language  at  a  given  time  (Nichols-McNeely  & 
Hallman,  1986)  and  provides  insight  into  the  instructional 
strengths  as  well  as  needs  (Fradd  et  al.,  1989). 

Transcriptions  of  the  second  segment  of  the  language 
elicitation  session  (see  Table  3-2)  were  used  for  the 
purpose  of  the  language  proficiency  analysis.     It  is 
possible,  when  working  with  elementary-aged  students,  that 
the  language  produced  during  general  conversation  will  be 
limited.     If  this  had  occurred,  transcriptions  of  language 
function  activities  were  used  to  determine  language 
proficiency  levels. 

As  discussed  previously  in  Chapter  II,  levels  of 
proficiency  were  categorized  in  one  of  three  levels: 
novice  (0),  intermediate  (1),  and  advanced  (2).     In  this 
study,  language  proficiency  levels  were  determined  for 
each  of  the  students  participating.     Language  samples  were 
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rated  "novice"  when  the  subjects  indicated  very  limited 
verbal  production  and  very  limited  functional  ability.  In 
the  novice  level  the  students  were  able  to  recite  learned 
material  and  make  themselves  understood  through  single 
words  and  gestures.     An  "intermediate"  rating  was  given 
when  the  subjects  were  able  to  use  language  to  ask  and 
answer  questions  on  familiar  topics  and  solve  simple 
problems  using  a  few  words  or  a  phrase.     In  the 
intermediate  level  students  demonstrated  a  lack  of  control 
over  grammar  and  also  lacked  consistency  in  the  use  of 
past,  present,  and  future  verb  forms.     Students  at  the 
intermediate  level  were  able  to  produce  appropriate 
responses  in  different  concrete  contexts  and  narrate 
stories  with  a  beginning,  middle,  and  an  ending.  The 
subjects  were  rated  "advanced"  when  able  to  narrate  and 
describe  events  accurately  using  past,  present,  and  future 
tenses  and  carry  out  a  conversation  at  a  paragraph  level 
about  concrete  topics.     In  the  advanced  level  the  students 
were  able  to  ask  and  answer  what,  who,  where,  how,  why, 
and  when  questions  appropriately  in  a  variety  of  contexts 
and  also  were  able  to  produce  and  narrate  complete  stories 
with  a  beginning,  middle,  and  an  ending.     Appendix  E 
provides  the  reader  with  a  complete  summary  of  the 
descriptors  of  proficiency  levels  relevant  to  this  study. 
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Frequency  Counts  and  Language  Proficiency  Levels 

The  categorization  of  proficiency  levels  provides  a 
holistic  description  of  LEP  students  language  skills  which 
teachers  or  school  personnel  can  use  to  identify  students' 
strengths  and  instructional  needs.     The  use  of  frequency 
counts  in  combination  with  holistic  scores  allows  for 
specific  quantification  of  students'  language  skills  in 
the  areas  traditionally  emphasized  in  the  assessment  of 
LEP  students.     Frequency  counts  allow  the  establishment  of 
a  correspondence  between  the  students'  oral  performance 
and  the  proficiency  level  descriptors.     The  following  are 
elements  that  can  be  quantified  for  each  student:     (a)  use 
and  control  over  grammer;   (b)  subject/verb  agreement;  (c) 
consistent  use  of  part,  present,  and  future  forms;  (d) 
appropriate  use  of  nouns,  verbs,  and  descriptive  words; 
(e)  self-expression  at  word,  sentence,  and  paragraph 
level;   (f)  ability  to  create  new  phrases  with  familiar 
words;   (g)  use  of  repetitive  phrases;  and  (h) 
substitutions  (code-switching) . 

In  this  study  the  transcription  of  students'  language 
samples  was  essential  in  the  analysis  of  data.     All  taped 
utterances  were  transcribed,  word  for  word,  including 
notations  to  indicate  lack  of  intelligibility.     In  the 
transcription  the  following  elements  were  selected  for 
frequency  counts:     total  of  words  produced  during  the 
elicitation  activity,  number  of  sentences,  descriptive 
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words,  subject/ verb  relation,  correct  use  of  past  and 
future  tense  forms,  substitutions,  false  starts, 
repetitions,  and  mazes.     Frequency  counts  of  trancribed 
language  samples  contribute  to  the  determination  of 
students'  oral  proficiency  levels.     Frequency  counts  were 
used  in  this  study  as  a  way  to  provide  additional  support 
to  clarification  of  designated  proficiency  levels. 
Appendix  F  offers  a  specific  list  of  transcription 
components  to  be  observed  for  frequency  counts. 
Specifically  for  this  study,  the  use  of  frequency  counts 
for  each  of  the  language  samples  provides  the  following 
information:     (a)  provides  descriptive  information  that 
will  help  understand  the  students'  range  of  levels  of 
proficiency  and  (b)  provides  a  way  to  support  and  explain 
levels  of  proficiency  rating. 
Language  Function  Analysis 

A  component  of  the  language  function  analysis  is 
determining  students'  appropriate  use  of  language 
according  to  the  task  presented  (Halliday,  1970,  1973). 
Halliday's  framework  of  language  functions  was  used  in 
this  study  because:     (a)  it  offers  a  direct  and  concrete 
way  of  understanding  students'  functional  use  of  language, 
(b)  it  gives  emphasis  to  concrete  and  observable  language, 
and  (c)   it  can  be  effectively  used  with  elementary 
students.     For  this  study  each  of  the  three  language 
function  activities  was  transcribed.     Then  each  language 
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function  activity  was  evaluated  and  categorized  as 
adequate,  fair,  or  poor. 

A  language  sample  was  considered  "adequate"  when  the 
verbal  performance  for  the  particular  function  (a)  fully 
met  the  demands  of  the  task  presented,   (b)  was  clearly 
understood  by  a  native  speaker,  and  (c)  was  pragmatically 
appropriate.     A  language  sample  was  considered  "fair"  when 
(a)  the  verbal  performance  for  the  particular  function 
partially  met  the  demands  of  the  task  and  lacked  some 
aspects  of  intelligibility  or  cohesiveness,  or  was 
somewhat  pragmatically  inappropriate;   (b)  in  order  to 
obtain  a  complete  response  to  an  elicitation,  the 
researcher  had  to  provide  the  student  with  numerous  cues, 
examples,  or  linguistic  support;   (c)  the  information  given 
by  the  student  was  insufficient,  even  though  the  student 
was  fluent  and  related  coherently  to  the  task  demand;  (d) 
the  student  indicated  that  he  or  she  understood  the  task, 
even  though  the  demands  of  the  task  were  not  fully  met.  A 
language  sample  was  considered  "poor"  when  (a)  the 
information  given  by  the  student  was  incomplete  or 
inaccurate  and  did  not  meet  the  task  demands,   (b)  the 
student  indicated  that  he  or  she  did  not  understand  the 
task  after  several  explanations  or  demonstrations,  and/or 
(c)  the  student  gave  no  response.     Appendix  G  provides 
examples  of  each  of  the  classifications  of  adequate,  fair, 
and  poor.     Appendix  H  includes  the  data  analysis  record 
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sheet  that  was  used  to  determine  appropriate  use  of 
language  for  each  of  the  tasks  presented  to  the  students. 
Training  and  Inter-rater  Reliability 

The  language  samples  were  rated  independently  by  a 
second  and  third  person  already  trained  in  the  informal 
language  assessment  procedures  established  in  this  study. 
Both  raters  were  selected  from  the  groups  of  teachers  who 
participated  in  the  Bilingual/ESOL  Special  Education 
Teacher  Training  Project  (INFUSION)  Summer  Institute 
trainings  (INFUSION,  1987,  1988,  1989).     Both  raters  have 
had  experience  working  with  elementary  level  children,  and 
both  are  fluent  in  English  and  Spanish.     A  three-step 
process  was  followed  in  order  to  achieve  a  higher 
interrater  reliability:     (a)  Audio  tapes  and 
transcriptions  from  each  of  the  12  students  were  sent  to 
the  raters.     (b)  Raters  listened  to  the  audio  tapes  and 
compared  them  to  the  transcriptions  made  by  the 
researcher.     (c)  Raters  analyzed  each  of  the  language 
samples  according  to  the  specifications  in  Appendices  E, 
F,  G,  and  H.     It  was  estimated  that  these  first  three 
steps  took  approximately  one  hour  per  language  sample. 
Appendix  I  provides  an  example  of  a  language  sample  and 
language  analysis  for  one  elicitation  activity  to 
illustrate  the  data  analysis  process.     Percentages  of 
agreement  or  disagreement  among  ratings  were  determined. 
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Percentages  of  agreement  or  disagreement  among  ratings 

were  determined  by  using  the  following  formula: 

 Agreement   x  100  =  Inter-rater  Agreement  (IRA) 

Disagreement  +  Agreement 

The  IRA  for  students'  language  proficiency  in  English  was 
100%.     Ratings  of  students'  performance  on  the  three 
language  functions  in  English  had  83%  IRA.     In  the  case  of 
LEP  students,  a  91%  IRA  was  obtained  in  the  ratings  of 
language  proficiency.    A  91%  IRA  was  also  obtained  in  the 
ratings  of  performance  on  the  three  language  functions  in 
English  and  Spanish. 

Organization  and  Presentation  of  Results 

The  data  gathered  in  this  study  was  presented  and 
summarized  following  the  guidelines  of  the  research 
questions.     A  detailed  explanation  of  the  research 
questions  in  terms  of  the  dependent  measures  is  provided. 

1.     What  are  the  similarities  and  differences  in 
levels  of  language  proficiency  among  Hispanic  typical  LEP 
students,  Hispanic  SLD/LEP  students,  typical  monolingual 
English  speaking  students,  and  SLD  monolingual  English 
speaking  students  of  comparable  ages  on  comparable  tasks? 
In  research  question  one  the  dependent  measure  was 
language  proficiency  in  English.     Comparisons  were  made 
between  (a)  typical  monolingual  English  speaking  and 
typical  Hispanic  LEP  students  and  (b)  SLD  monolingual 
English  speaking  and  SLD  Hispanic  LEP  students. 
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2.  How  are  the  levels  of  language  proficiency 
similar  and/or  different  when  language  elicitation 
activities  are  presented  in  Spanish  and  English  for 
Hispanic  typical  LEP  students  and  Hispanic  SLD/LEP 
students?    In  research  guestion  two  the  dependent  measure 
was  language  proficiency.     Comparisons  were  made  between 
(a)  typical  Hispanic  LEP  students  when  language 
elicitation  activities  are  presented  in  English  and  in 
Spanish  and  (b)  SLD  Hispanic  LEP  students  when  language 
elicitation  activities  are  presented  in  English  and  in 
Spanish. 

3.  What  are  the  similarities  and  differences  in  the 
use  of  language  functions  among  Hispanic  typical  LEP 
students,  Hispanic  SLD/LEP  students,  typical  monolingual 
English  speaking  students,  and  SLD  monolingual  English 
speaking  students  of  comparable  ages  on  comparable  tasks? 
In  research  guestion  three  the  dependent  measure  was 
language  function  in  English.     Comparisons  were  made 
between  (a)  typical  monolingual  English  speaking  and 
typical  Hispanic  LEP  students  and  (b)  SLD  monolingual 
English  speaking  and  SLD  Hispanic  LEP  students. 

4.  How  are  the  language  functions  similar  and/or 
different  when  language  elicitation  activities  are 
presented  in  Spanish  and  English  for  Hispanic  typical  LEP 
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students  and  Hispanic  SLD/LEP  students?    In  research 
question  four  the  dependent  measure  was  language  function. 
Comparisons  were  made  between  (a)  typical  Hispanic  LEP 
students  when  language  elicitation  activities  are 
presented  in  English  and  in  Spanish  and  (b)  SLD  Hispanic 
LEP  students  when  language  elicitation  activities  are 
presented  in  English  and  in  Spanish. 

5.     What  are  the  similarities  and  differences  in 
language  competence,  as  defined  by  language  proficiency 
and  performance  on  three  language  functions,  among 
Hispanic  typical  LEP  students,  Hispanic  SLD/LEP  students, 
typical  monolingual  English  speaking  students,  and  SLD 
monolingual  English  speaking  students  of  comparable  ages 
on  comparable  tasks?    In  research  question  five  the 
information  obtained  on  students'  language  proficiency  and 
their  performance  on  language  functions  was  integrated  and 
used  to  describe  aspects  of  the  students1  overall  language 
competence . 

The  data  for  each  of  the  subjects  were  analyzed  and 
the  results  were  summarized  in  tables.     Each  table 
addresses  one  of  the  research  questions.     They  are  as 
follows: 

1.     Research  question  one, 

Language  proficiency  measures  for  each  subject 
in  English  (see  Table  3-5) ; 
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2.  Research  question  two, 

Language  proficiency  measures  for  LEP  subjects 
in  English  and  Spanish  (see  Table  3-6) ; 

3.  Research  question  three, 

Language  function  measures  for  each  subject 
in  English  (see  Table  3-7) ; 

4.  Research  question  four, 

Language  function  measures  for  LEP  subjects 
in  English  and  Spanish  (see  Table  3-8) ;  and 

5.  Research  question  five, 

Comprehensive  analysis  of  data  for  each  subject 
(see  Table  3-9) . 

Researcher's  Experience  in  Collection  and  Analysis 
of  Dependent  Measures 

This  researcher  has  had  experience  in  analysis  of 
language  samples  and  determining  proficiency  levels  for 
LEP  students.     She  has  had  training  in  informal  oral 
language  proficiency  assessment,  informal  language 
assessment  procedures,  and  analysis  of  language  functions. 

During  the  time  the  researcher  was  a  Title  VII  Fellow 
for  the  Bilingual  Education  Program  at  the  University  of 
Florida,  she  completed  a  semester  course  in  bilingual 
education  in  which  the  use  of  the  ACTFL  language 
proficiency  guidelines  was  a  component.     Then,  when  the 
researcher  also  participated  in  the  ACTFL  workshop  (1983) 
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offered  by  the  Foreign  Language  Association,  the  training 
was  based  upon  the  ACTFL  language  proficiency  guidelines 
for  oral  language  proficiency  assessment  of  LEP  students 
and  addressed  the  following  topics:     (a)   a  rationale  for 
the  need  of  language  proficiency  assessment,    (b)  the 
history  of  oral  language  proficiency  testing,    (c)  the 
components  of  proficiency  levels  and  rating  scale,  ACTFL 
descriptions  of  proficiency  guidelines,    (e)  interviewing 
technigues,    (f)  methods  for  interviewing  children,  (g) 
students'  variables,    (h)  age  and  developmental  stages  of 
children,  and  (i)  cultural  sensitivity.     These  topics  are 
also  included  in  the  Teacher  Training  Monograph  No.  3, 
Informal  Oral  Language  Proficiency  Assessment 
(Nichols-McNeely  &  Hallman,  1986) ,  which  was  produced  by 
the  Teacher  Training  Project  for  Bilingual  and  English  to 
Speakers  of  Other  Languages,  University  of  Florida,  funded 
by  OBEMLA,  U.S.  Department  of  Education. 

Since  1988  the  researcher,  as  Project  Coordinator,  has 
been  involved  with  the  training  of  school  personnel  who 
work  with  LEP  students  in  the  state  of  Florida.  The 
projects  have  been  housed  in  the  University  of  Florida  and 
have  been  funded  by  OBEMLA  and  OSERS.     The  training  offered 
help  and  orientation  to  school  personnel  working  with  LEP 
students  in  the  area  of  bilingual  special  education.  The 
training  also  emphasized  categorization  of  the  use  of 
language  as  a  way  to  describe  LEP  children's  language 
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skills  and  behaviors  along  with  other  informal  language 
assessment  procedures.     The  researcher  visited  and  observed 
various  schools  in  the  state  of  Florida.     The  researcher 
has  presented  and  used  informal  language  assessment 
procedures  as  part  of  the  coordinator  responsibilities  of 
her  job  in  the  following  Florida  counties:  Alachua, 
Broward,  Collier,  Dade,  Hillsborough,  Indian  River,  Orange, 
Palm  Beach,  Pasco,  Santa  Rosa,  and  St.  Lucie.     Also  during 
this  period,  the  researcher  had  taken  three  special 
education  courses  (Language  Assessment,  Language 
Development,  and  an  independent  study  language  course)  that 
provided  the  theoretical  and  practical  background  in 
assessment  of  LEP  special  education  students.     In  these 
courses  the  researcher  freguently  had  the  opportunity  to 
elicit  and  analyze  language  samples  of  LEP  elementary 
children  who  were  engaged  in  academic  activities. 

The  field  of  informal  language  assessment  and 
pragmatic  functional  approach  to  language  assessment  of  LEP 
children  as  suggested  in  this  study  is  innovative.  Limited 
data  are  available  on  the  effectiveness  of  informal 
language  assessment  when  used  with  LEP  students  at  the 
elementary  level.     Few  teachers  and  school  personnel  have 
been  trained  in  these  procedures,  and  the  procedures  are 
not  yet  widely  used  in  school  settings,  although  they  have 
been  supported  by  OBEMLA  through  the  two  training  grants 
housed  at  the  University  of  Florida  since  1987: 
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Collaborative  Team  Training  and  Leadership  Project  (CTT) 
(completed)  and  Bilingual/ESOL  Special  Education  Teacher 
Training  Project  (INFUSION)    (completed) .     Data  on  the  use 
and  effectiveness  of  this  approach  to  language  assessment 
for  LEP  children  were  collected  by  the  participants  in  the 
projects   (CTT,    1989;   INFUSION,    1987,    1988,  1989). 

Limitations 

This  research  was  limited  to  the  study  of  two 
measures.     From  the  myriad  of  factors  which  influence 
language  competence  only  language  function  and  language 
proficiency  were  chosen  for  this  study.     Half  of  the  boys 
selected  must  have  Hispanic  background  and  must  be  in  the 
process  of  learning  English  as  an  additional  language. 
Another  limitation  was  that  students  were  only  selected 
from  second  grade  and  ranged  in  age  from  7-9  years. 
Although  the  study  has  a  limited  sample  selection,   it  will 
be  instrumental  in  providing  preliminary  information 
related  to  the  English  speaking  monologinual  and  Hispanic 
LEP  population  that  does  not  currently  exist. 

Summary 

In  Chapter  III,  the  methodological  procedures  that 
were  used  in  carrying  out  this  study  have  been  presented. 
These  procedures  have  been  selected  because  they  provide  a 
means  to  examine  the  language  skills  and  behaviors 
exhibited  by  typical  or  at-risk  LEP  students  who  are 
developing  academic  skills  while  studying  English. 
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Included  were  the  selection  of  participants,  the  conceptual 
framework  of  the  study  and  research  procedures,  and  the 
limitations  of  the  study. 


CHAPTER  IV 
FINDINGS 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  describe  and  compare 
the  language  skills  and  communicative  behaviors  of  four 
groups  of  students:     (a)  typical  Hispanic  limited  English 
proficient  (T/LEP) ,   (b)  Hispanic  LEP  with  specific  learning 
disabilities  (SLD/LEP) ,   (c)  typical  monolingual  (T/MONO) 
English  speaking,  and  (d)  monolingual  English  speaking  with 
specific  learning  disabilities  (SLD/MONO) .  Language 
samples  of  these  four  groups  of  students  were  collected  in 
order  to  develop  these  descriptions.     This  descriptive 
approach  to  language  assessment  focused  on  what  the 
students  did  with  language  while  engaged  in  academic  tasks. 
It  contributed  to  a  comprehensive  description  of  students' 
language  skills  by  integrating  proficiency  and  performance 
descriptors.     This  information  builds  on  existing  research 
in  the  field  of  bilingual  and  bilingual  special  education 
by  providing  information  about  students'  levels  of  language 
proficiency  and  their  performance  on  academic  language 
functions.     The  study  also  provided  professionals  in  the 
field  with  information  about  the  language  development  of 
monolingual  and  limited  English  proficient  students  in 
regular  and  special  education  settings. 
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Overview  of  Chapter 
Understanding  students'  development  of  language 
proficiency  and  their  use  of  language  in  academic  settings 
is  important  in  providing  instruction  that  meets  students1 
educational  needs.     Learning  a  language  reguires  more  than 
the  acquisition  of  vocabulary  and  form.     The  organization 
and  integration  of  concepts  the  language  conveys  are 
central  to  meaningful  communication.     The  following 
research  guestions  were  designed  to  guide  the  study  of 
students'  use  of  language: 

1.  What  are  the  similarities  and  differences  in 
levels  of  language  proficiency  among  Hispanic  T/LEP 
students,  Hispanic  SLD/LEP  students,  T/MONO  English 
speaking  students,  and  SLD/MONO  English  speaking  students 
of  comparable  ages  on  comparable  tasks? 

2 .  How  are  the  levels  of  language  proficiency  similar 
and/or  different  when  language  elicitation  activities  are 
presented  in  Spanish  and  English  for  Hispanic  T/LEP 
students  and  Hispanic  SLD/LEP  students? 

3.  What  are  the  similarities  and  differences  in  the 
use  of  language  functions  among  Hispanic  T/LEP  students, 
Hispanic  SLD/LEP  students,  T/MONO  English  speaking 
students,  and  SLD/MONO  English  speaking  students  of 
comparable  ages  on  comparable  tasks? 

4.  How  are  the  language  functions  similar  and/or 
different  when  language  elicitation  activities  are 
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presented  in  Spanish  and  English  for  Hispanic  T/LEP 
students  and  Hispanic  SLD/LEP  students? 

5.     What  are  the  similarities  and  differences  in 
language  competence,  as  defined  by  language  proficiency  and 
performance  on  three  language  functions,  among  Hispanic 
T/LEP  students,  Hispanic  SLD/LEP  students,  T/MONO  English 
speaking  students,  and  SLD/MONO  English  speaking  students 
of  comparable  ages  on  comparable  tasks? 

Research  guestions  one  and  two  were  designed  to  study 
students'  levels  of  language  proficiency  as  related  to 
language  form.     Research  questions  three  and  four  were 
designed  to  describe  students'  performance  on  three 
language  functions  (regulatory,  heuristic,  and  imaginative) 
related  to  academic  skill  development.     Research  question 
five  was  designed  to  integrate  the  information  on  students' 
language  proficiency  within  performance  on  language 
functions  as  a  way  to  describe  aspects  of  overall  language 
competence. 

Findings 

Twelve  male  students  from  a  southeastern  school 
district  were  selected  for  participation  in  this  study 
during  the  1989-1990  school  year.     Data  were  collected 
during  the  month  of  May,   1990.     Language  samples  were 
obtained  from  each  of  the  students  participating  in  the 
study.     Language  proficiency  levels  and  language  function 
levels  were  determined  through  analysis  based  on  a 


framework  for  determining  oral  proficiency  levels  (ETS, 
1982;  Nichols-McNeely  &  Hallman,  1986)  and  language 
function  performance  (Halliday,  1973;  Lefkov  &  Caton,  1988) 
following  the  procedures  described  in  the  methodology 
chapter.     Appendix  J  provides  the  individual  analyses  of 
each  of  the  12  subjects  on  English  Language  Proficiency, 
Spanish  Language  Proficiency,  Analysis  of  Freguency  Counts 
of  Specific  Aspects  of  Language,  and  Language  Functions. 
Data  were  summarized  using  StatView  II  (Abacus  Concepts, 
1987) ,  a  statistical  package  on  a  Macintosh  computer.  The 
findings  of  this  study  are  discussed  for  each  of  the 
research  guestions  in  the  next  section.     Discussion  of  the 
findings  are  limited  to  observations  based  on  the 
performance  of  the  12  students  who  participated  in  this 
study. 

Research  Question  One 

What  are  the  similarities  and  differences  in  levels  of 
language  proficiency  among  Hispanic  T/LEP  students, 
Hispanic  SLD/LEP  students,  T/MONO  English  speaking 
students,  and  SLD/MONO  English  speaking  students  of 
comparable  ages  on  comparable  tasks?    Results  suggest  that 
three  groups  (T/LEP,  SLD/LEP,  and  SLD/MONO)  demonstrated 
approximately  the  same  level  of  language  proficiency  and 
that  the  T/MONO  group  demonstrated  a  higher  level  of 
language  proficiency  in  English.     Figure  4-1  illustrates 
the  four  groups1   levels  of  language  proficiency. 
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Figure  4-1.     Levels  of  language  proficiency  measures  in 
English:     Comparison  by  Groups. 

This  type  of  proficiency  rating  alone  did  not  establish 
specific  similarities  and  differences  in  levels  of  language 
proficiency  among  the  students.     Analysis  of  individual 
performance  within  each  group  provided  insight  into  the 
specific  ways  students  performed.     Table  4-1  summarizes  the 
individual  language  skills  and  performance  for  the  students 
in  each  group  as  defined  by  the  descriptors  used  in  the 
analysis  of  language  samples  for  each  of  the  comparisons 
made  in  research  question  one. 


T/LEP  and  T/MONO  groups.     From  the  comparison  of 
language  proficiency  levels  among  the  students  in  the  T/LEP 
group  and  the  T/MONO  group,  results  suggest  that  all  the 
students  in  both  groups  communicated,  recited  learned 
material,  made  themselves  understood  through  single  words, 
formulaic  expressions,  and  gestures,  and  created  new 
phrases  with  learned  material.     A  difference  occurred  with 
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one  T/LEP  student  (S2)  who  partially  completed  this  last 
descriptor.     These  descriptors  correspond  to  novice  level 
language  proficiency.     Mastery  of  these  skills  enabled  the 
students  to  communicate  basic  intents  in  an  academic 
setting. 

The  students  in  the  T/MONO  group  were  consistent  in 
expressing  themselves  on  familiar  topics  at  the  sentence 
level.     These  students  also  controlled  grammar,  used  past, 
present,  and  future  verb  forms,  offered  appropriate 
responses  in  different  contexts,  and  asked  and/or  answered 
what,  who,  where,  when,  how,  and  why  questions.  Differences 
occurred  among  the  T/MONO  students'  performance  in  giving 
accurate  descriptions  of  situations  and  events.     One  T/MONO 
student  (S9)  was  not  able  to  perform  on  this  language 
proficiency  descriptor  and  was  rated  at  an  intermediate 
level.     Two  students  (S7  and  S8)  were  rated  as  performing  at 
the  advanced  level.     Of  those  two,  one  T/MONO  student  (S8) 
produced  well-developed  grammatically  correct  paragraph 
responses  in  a  variety  of  contexts.     This  student  may  have 
been  performing  at  a  higher  level  than  proficiency  level 
measures  in  this  study  were  designed  to  observe. 

The  T/LEP  group  of  students  also  demonstrated  a  range 
of  differences  in  their  linguistic  performance.     Students  in 
this  group  differed  in  their  control  of  grammar,   in  their 
consistency  of  use  of  past,  present,  and  future  verb  forms, 
and  in  their  production  of  appropriate  responses  in 
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different  contexts.     Only  one  T/LEP  student  (S3)  was  able  to 
fully  perform  on  the  intermediate  level  descriptors.  All 
T/LEP  students  demonstrated  the  ability  to  express 
themselves  on  familiar  topics  using  sentence  level 
expressions  and  to  ask  and/ or  answer  what,  who,  and  where 
questions  (concrete  questions) .     The  T/LEP  students  were  not 
fully  able  to  ask  and/or  answer  when,  how,  and  why  questions 
(abstract  questions) ,  nor  to  give  accurate  descriptions  of 
situations  and  events.     Nor  were  they  able  to  produce  well- 
developed  grammatically  correct  paragraph  responses  in  a 
variety  of  contexts.     T/LEP  students'  responses  were  limited 
to  the  sentence  level  expressions.     The  T/LEP  students  were 
rated  at  an  intermediate  level  of  language  proficiency  but 
their  overall  performance  on  the  language  proficiency 
descriptors  was  at  a  lower  level  than  the  T/MONO  students. 
The  T/MONO  students  were  rated  at  either  the  higher 
intermediate  level  of  proficiency  or  at  the  advanced  level. 

SLD/LEP  and  SLD/MONO  groups.     From  the  comparison  of 
language  proficiency  levels  among  the  students  in  the 
SLD/LEP  group  and  the  SLD/MONO  group,  results  suggest  that 
all  the  students  in  both  groups  communicated,  recited 
learned  material,  made  themselves  understood  through  single 
words,   formulaic  expressions,  and  gestures,  created  new 
phrases  with  learned  material,  and  expressed  themselves  on 
familiar  topics  at  the  sentence  level.     A  difference 
occurred  with  one  SLD/LEP  student  (S6)  who  was  not  able  to 
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perform  on  this  last  language  proficiency  descriptor. 
Students  communicated  basic  intents  in  an  academic  setting. 
All  the  students  in  both  groups  passed  beyond  the  novice 
level  of  language  proficiency  and  had  intermediate  level 
skills  emerging  or  in  place. 

The  SLD/LEP  students  had  a  greater  range  of 
differences  on  skills  attributed  to  language  form  at  the 
intermediate  level  of  language  proficiency  than  the 
SLD/MONO  students.     Students  in  this  group  differed  in 
their  ability  to  express  themselves  on  familiar  topics 
using  sentence  level  expressions;  to  exercise  control  over 
grammar;  to  show  consistency  in  the  use  of  past,  present, 
and  future  verb  forms;  and  to  produce  appropriate  responses 
in  different  contexts.     Although  all  SLD/LEP  students  asked 
and/ or  answered  what,  who,  and  where  questions,  they  did 
not  ask  and/ or  answer  when,  how,  and  why  questions  when 
provided  the  opportunity. 

Students  in  the  SLD/MONO  group  were  consistent  in 
expressing  themselves  on  familiar  topics  at  the  sentence 
level,  but  showed  a  range  of  differences  when  using  past, 
present,  and  future  verb  forms.     One  student  (S10)  fully 
performed  on  this  language  proficiency  descriptor,  whereas 
the  other  two  students  (Sll  and  S12)  were  only  able  to 
partially  do  so.     The  SLD/MONO  students  also  differed  from 
the  T/MONO  students  in  producing  appropriate  responses  in 
different  contexts  and  asking  and/or  answering  what,  who, 
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where,  when,  how,  and  why  questions.     Differences  occurred 
among  students  within  the  intermediate  level  in  giving 
accurate  descriptions  of  situations  and  events.     Only  one 
SLD/MONO  student  (S12)  was  able  to  do  so.     Students  in  the 
SLD/MONO  group  were  not  able  to  produce  well-developed, 
grammatically  correct  paragraph  responses  in  a  variety  of 
contexts.     The  SLD/MONO  students  were  performing  at  the 
mid-intermediate  level  of  proficiency,  although  two 
students  (Sll  and  S12)  demonstrated  some  advanced  level 
skills. 

Observed  trends  in  language  proficiency.     The  trends 
related  to  language  proficiency  that  emerged  from  the 
language  data  gathered  were  (a)  T/MONO  students  were 
observed  to  be  at  a  more  advanced  level  of  language 
proficiency  development  than  the  students  in  the  other 
three  groups  and  (b)  differences  for  the  LEP  students  at 
the  intermediate  level  mostly  occurred  in  the  performance 
of  those  skills  attributed  to  language  form.     Discussion  of 
the  data  analysis  supporting  this  trend  is  presented  next. 

Specific  findings  supporting  the  first  trend  that  the 
T/MONO  students  performed  at  a  more  advanced  level  of 
language  proficiency  than  the  other  students  included  that 
the  T/MONO  group  had  two  students  (S7  and  S8)  showing 
advanced  level  language  proficiency,  whereas  one  (S9) 
functioned  at  the  high  intermediate  level.     The  most 
advanced  of  these  students  (S8)  may  have  had  a  higher  level 
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of  language  proficiency  skills  than  was  assessed  in  this 
study.     Individual  language  proficiency  analysis  revealed 
students  in  the  T/LEP,   SLD/LEP,  and  SLD/MONO  groups  were 
performing  at  an  intermediate  proficiency  level. 

All  students  were  observed  asking  and  answering  what, 
who,  and  where  questions.     With  the  exception  of  the  T/MONO 
students,  difficulties  were  observed  in  the  students' 
performance  with  the  more  abstract  when,  how,  and  why 
questions.     These  questioning  skills  were  emerging  for  the 
SLD/MONO  students.     One  SLD/MONO  student  (Sll)  was  observed 
to  perform  on  this  skill  and  another  student  (S12)  was  able 
to  partially  do  so.     The  LEP  students  did  not  show 
questioning  skills  at  the  abstract  level.     The  ability  of 
the  T/MONO  students  to  ask  and  answer  concrete  and  abstract 
questions  and  to  produce  more  complete  language  indicated 
that  their  level  of  proficiency  was  higher  than  that  of  the 
other  students. 

This  initial  proficiency  rating  proved  to  be  too 
general  a  description  of  language  and  did  not  indicate 
similarities  and  differences  in  students'  language 
performance.     Individual  and  group  performances  indicated 
that  when  comparing  the  LEP  and  MONO  groups  in  this  study, 
the  MONO  students  showed  more  consistency  on  all  the 
intermediate  level  descriptors  than  the  LEP  students. 
Language  skills  attributed  to  the  advanced  level  were  seen 
to  be  emerging  or  in  place  for  the  T/MONO  students.     In  the 
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SLD/MONO  group,  some  advanced  level  skills  were  emerging 
for  Sll  and  S12.     The  LEP  students  did  not  demonstrate  any 
advanced  level  language  skills. 

The  language  skills  represented  at  the  intermediate 
level  were  related  to  language  form,  such  as  control  over 
grammar,  consistency  in  the  use  of  past,  present,  and 
future  verb  forms,  appropriate  responses  in  different 
contexts,  production  of  what,  who,  where,  when,  how,  and 
why  questions.     All  the  T/MONO  students  had  all  these 
skills  in  place.     For  the  students  in  the  T/LEP,  SLD/LEP, 
and  SLD/MONO  groups,  these  intermediate  level  skills  were 
emerging  with  the  exception  of  S3  who  fully  demonstrated 
intermediate  level  skills. 

The  second  trend  that  emerged  from  the  data  was  that 
the  differences  in  performance  for  LEP  students  at  the 
intermediate  proficiency  level  were  mostly  attributed  to 
language  form.     Students  in  the  MONO  groups  showed  more 
control  in  the  use  of  language  forms  at  the  intermediate 
level  than  the  students  in  the  LEP  groups.     Consistent  use 
of  grammar  appeared  to  be  emerging  for  the  LEP  students. 
Additionally,  change  in  context  was  problematic  for  LEP 
students  but  not  for  MONO  students.     Although  working  in 
familiar  contexts  and  with  familiar  topics,  the  LEP 
students  were  able  to  perform  appropriately;  however,  once 
the  context  of  the  situation  or  task  changed,  the  LEP 
students  had  more  difficulty  producing  appropriate 
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responses.     One  T/LEP  student  (S2)  and  two  SLD/LEP  students 
(S4  and  S6)  were  not  able  to  perform  on  this  proficiency 
descriptor  by  giving  appropriate  response  in  different 
contexts . 

Research  Question  Two 

How  are  the  levels  of  language  proficiency  similar 
and/or  different  when  language  elicitation  activities  are 
presented  in  Spanish  and  English  for  Hispanic  T/LEP 
students  and  Hispanic  SLD/LEP  students?     For  this  question 
comparisons  of  language  proficiency  in  English  and  Spanish 
were  made  for  T/LEP  and  SLD/LEP  students.     Results  suggest 
that  all  but  two  students  had  similar  levels  of  language 
proficiency  in  English  and  Spanish.     In  English  all  LEP 
students  were  rated  at  an  intermediate  language  proficiency 
level.     Two  LEP  students,  one  T/LEP  (S3)  and  one  SLD/LEP 
(S6) ,  were  rated  at  the  novice  level  in  Spanish. 
Communication  at  the  novice  level  in  Spanish  for  these  two 
students  (S3  and  S6)  was  limited  to  the  use  of  single  words 
only.     Thus,  the  use  of  words  combined  together  in  simple 
phrases  was  not  observed.     These  results  suggest  that  the 
LEP  students  are  similar  in  the  level  of  attained 
proficiency.     However,  there  are  some  differences  in 
performances  among  individuals.     Similarities  and 
differences  in  the  students'  language  proficiency  in 
English  and  Spanish  are  described  and  summarized  in  Table 
4-2. 
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Table  4-2 
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T/LEP  group.     From  the  comparison  of  levels  of 
language  proficiency  in  English  and  Spanish,  results 
suggest  that  the  T/LEP  students  communicated,  recited 
learned  material,  made  themselves  understood  through  single 
words,  formulaic  expressions,  and  gestures,  and  produced 
sentence  level  expressions  in  both  languages.     An  exception 
occurred  with  one  student  (S3) ,  who  only  produced  sentence 
level  expressions  in  English.     These  descriptors  correspond 
to  the  novice  level  of  proficiency  in  an  academic  setting. 

The  range  of  language  proficiency  skills  observed  in 
both  English  and  Spanish  indicated  that  T/LEP  students, 
with  the  exception  of  S6  in  Spanish,  were  in  the  process  of 
developing  intermediate  level  skills  for  both  languages. 
Students  differed  in  their  use  of  past,  present,  and  future 
verb  forms.     Two  students  (SI  and  S2)  were  not  able  to 
consistently  use  verb  forms  in  either  language,  whereas  one 
student  (S3)  fully  performed  this  language  proficiency 
descriptor  only  in  English.     T/LEP  students  also  produced 
appropriate  responses  in  different  contexts,  although  the 
students'  performance  on  this  proficiency  skill  differed. 
When  working  in  different  contexts,  two  of  the  students  (SI 
and  S3)   fully  performed  in  English  but  not  in  Spanish; 
another  student  (S2)  performed  in  Spanish  but  not  in 
English. 

The  T/LEP  students  asked  and/ or  answered  what,  who, 
and  where  guestions  in  English,  but  not  in  Spanish. 
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Further  analysis  of  the  data  for  both  languages  showed  that 
the  T/LEP  students  in  this  study  were  not  able  to  ask 
and/or  answer  when,  how,  and  why  guestions,  to  give 
accurate  descriptions  of  situations  and  events,  or  to 
produce  we 11 -developed,  grammatically  correct  paragraph 
responses  in  a  variety  of  contexts  in  either  language.  As 
a  result,  the  T/LEP  students  were  rated  at  the  intermediate 
level  in  both  English  and  Spanish,  with  the  exception  of 
one  student  (S3)  who  rated  novice  in  Spanish.     When  working 
in  Spanish,  this  student  was  not  able  to  communicate 
intents  using  sentence  level  expressions,  nor  did  he 
demonstrate  control  over  language  forms. 

SLD/LEP  group.     From  the  comparison  of  levels  of 
language  proficiency  in  English  and  Spanish,  results  show 
that  SLD/LEP  students  communicated,  recited  learned 
material,  and  made  themselves  understood  in  both  English 
and  Spanish.     SLD/LEP  students  also  created  new  phrases 
with  learned  material  in  both  languages  with  the  exception 
of  one  student  (S6)  who  did  not  show  this  skill  in  Spanish. 
The  skill  of  creating  new  phrases  with  learned  material  is 
at  the  threshold  between  novice  and  intermediate 
proficiency  level.     Mastery  of  this  language  skill  is 
essential  in  producing  sentence  level  expressions  at  the 
intermediate  proficiency  level.     The  descriptors  discussed 
above  correspond  to  the  students'  ability  to  communicate 
basic  intents  in  an  academic  setting,  thus  setting  the 
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foundation  for  using  language  at  an  intermediate 
proficiency  level.     In  the  specific  case  of  S6,  the 
students'  proficiency  in  Spanish  did  not  go  beyond 
communication  of  basic  intents  and  was  rated  at  the  novice 
level. 

Performance  in  intermediate  level  skills  was  variable 
in  both  languages.     Students  varied  in  their  ability  to 
express  themselves  on  familiar  topics  using  sentence  level 
expressions;  control  grammar  using  past,  present,  and 
future  verb  forms;  and  produce  appropriate  responses  in 
different  contexts.     One  student  (S6)  did  not  perform  these 
language  proficiency  descriptors  in  either  language. 

All  three  SLD/LEP  students  demonstrated  questioning 
skills  at  the  concrete  level  in  English;  however,  one 
student  (S4)  was  unable  to  perform  this  skill  in  Spanish. 
The  SLD/LEP  students  were  not  able,   in  either  language,  to 
ask  and/or  answer  when,  how,  and  why  questions;  give 
accurate  descriptions  of  situations  and  events;  or  produce 
well-developed  grammatically  correct  paragraph  responses  in 
a  variety  of  contexts. 

Observed  trends  in  language  proficiency.  A 
significant  trend  indicated  by  the  language  data  was  that 
the  performance  in  English  for  all  six  LEP  students  was 
equal  or  better  than  their  performance  in  Spanish.  Results 
suggest  that  all  LEP  students  demonstrated  the  skills 
attributed  to  effective  communication  of  intents  in  both 
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languages  at  the  novice  level.     Intermediate  level  skills 
were  observed  in  the  language  samples  of  all  students  in 
English.     Four  students,  two  T/LEP  (SI  and  S2)  and  two 
SLD/LEP  (S4  and  S5) ,  were  rated  at  the  intermediate  level 
in  Spanish.     Two  students,  on  T/LEP  (S3)  and  one  SLD/LEP 
(S6) ,  did  not  pass  beyond  the  novice  level  of  language 
proficiency  in  Spanish,  although  the  differences  between 
English  and  Spanish  performance  for  S6  were  more  or  less  on 
the  threshold  level.     Proficiency  level  ratings  alone  did 
not  provide  complete  information  about  differences, 
similarities,  and  patterns  in  the  students'  language. 

Further  analysis  using  specific  descriptors  of 
language  performance  supports  the  finding  that  LEP  students 
performed  egually  or  better  in  English  than  in  Spanish. 
The  three  T/LEP  students  demonstrated  a  complete 
performance  in  the  skills  attributed  to  language  form  when 
working  in  English.     However,  one  student  (S2)  presented  a 
balanced  performance  in  both  English  and  Spanish.     Two  of 
the  SLD/LEP  students  also  demonstrated  stronger  proficiency 
in  English  than  Spanish.     One  student  (S6)  in  the  SLD/LEP 
group  did  not  demonstrate  the  language  form  skills 
developed  in  either  English  or  Spanish.     However,  even  with 
this  limited  performance,  the  student's  proficiency  was 
stronger  in  English  than  in  Spanish.     In  English  the 
student  (S6)  expressed  using  new  phrases. 
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Creating  new  phrases  with  learned  material  and 
expressing  themselves  on  familiar  topics  at  a  sentence 
level  presented  difficulties  for  two  students,  one  T/LEP 
(S3)  and  one  SLD/LEP  (S6)  when  working  in  Spanish.  A 
second  significant  trend  that  emerged  after  analyzing 
sentence  level  expressions  was  that  the  LEP  students  in 
both  groups  were  not  able  to  perform  any  of  the  skills 
attributed  to  higher  intermediate  level  of  language 
proficiency.     This  trend  was  consistent  in  both  languages, 
although  the  SLD/LEP  students  were  able  to  ask  and/ or 
answer  the  concrete  what,  who,  and  where  questions  in  both 
English  and  Spanish.     The  exception  occurred  with  one 
student  (S4)  who  was  not  able  to  perform  this  task  in 
Spanish.     The  T/LEP  students  were  able  to  ask  and/or  answer 
concrete  questions  only  in  English.     T/LEP  and  LEP/SLD 
students  were  not  able  to  ask  and/ or  answer  when,  how,  and 
why  questions,  to  give  accurate  descriptions  of  situations 
and  events,  and  to  produce  well-developed  grammatically 
correct  paragraph  responses  in  English  or  Spanish.  Thus, 
the  students'  performance  could  not  be  rated  high 
intermediate. 
Research  Question  Three 

What  are  the  similarities  and  differences  in  the  use 
of  language  functions  among  Hispanic  T/LEP  students, 
Hispanic  SLD/LEP  students,  T/MONO  English  speaking 
students,  and  SLD/MONO  English  speaking  students  of 
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comparable  ages  on  comparable  tasks?    To  respond  to  this 
question,  similarities  and  differences  in  the  students' 
performance  in  three  language  functions,  regulatory, 
heuristic,  and  imaginative  in  English  were  examined. 
Results  suggest  that  the  MONO  groups  demonstrated  a  more 
complete  performance  than  the  LEP  groups  for  the  three 
language  functions.     Specific  ways  in  which  students 
performed  these  functions  are  the  focus  of  this  question. 
Table  4-3  provides  the  summary  of  individual  results  on  the 
language  function  ratings  for  the  four  groups  of  students 
participating  in  the  study. 

Table  4-3 

Rating  of  Language  Function  Measures  in  English 


T/LEP 

SLD/LEP 

T/MONO 

SLD/MONO 

jSl     S2  S3 

!S4     S5  S6 

|S7     S8  S9 

jSlO  Sll  S12 

Regulatory  J   1      1  0 

Oil 

12  1 

111 

Heuristic  110 

0       2  1 

12  2 

12  2 

Imaginative!  Ill 

!  i     i  i 

j    1       2  2 

1112 

Adequate  =2;  Fair  =  1; 

Poor  =  0 

Table  4-3  provided  the  ratings  of  language  function 
measures  in  English.     Figure  4-2  illustrates  the  four 
groups'  performance  on  the  three  language  functions  in 
English  using  a  graph  for  each  language  function. 

Results  of  the  language  function  ratings  scores  alone 
did  not  provide  sufficient  information  to  understand 
students'  performance.     Analysis  of  individual  performance 
within  each  group  provided  insight  into  the  specific  ways 
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Figure  4-2.     Language  function  measures  in  English. 
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students  performed  language  function  activities  in  English. 
Table  4-4  describes  the  individual  performance  of  the 
students  in  each  group  as  defined  by  the  language  function 
analysis  descriptors.     Students'  performance  on  each 
function  is  discussed  next. 

Regulatory.     Results  reveal  that  all  MONO  students 
completed  the  tasks  for  the  regulatory  language  function  at 
the  fair  (1)  or  adeguate  (2)   level.     Four  of  the  LEP 
students  (SI,  S2,  S5,  and  S6)  completed  the  function  at  the 
fair  level.     Two  of  the  LEP  students  (S3  and  S4)  were  rated 
at  the  poor  level.     Table  4-3  summarizes  the  individual 
language  function  ratings  for  the  students  participating  in 
the  study. 

Students  in  the  T/MONO  group  completed  the  tasks  in 
the  regulatory  language  function  at  the  fair  level  or 
higher.     All  T/MONO  students  gave  pragmatically  appropriate 
responses  and  were  clearly  understood  by  a  native  English 
speaker.     Two  T/MONO  students  (S8  and  S9)  met  demands  of 
the  task  presented  as  rated  at  the  adequate  level.  The 
third  student  (S7)  of  this  group  was  only  able  to  partially 
meet  the  demands  of  the  task  and  was  rated  at  the  fair 
level.     One  student  (S8)  gave  clear,   intelligible,  and 
cohesive  responses,  and  related  coherently  to  the  tasks 
demands  whereas  the  other  two  students  (S7  and  S9)  were 
able  to  partially  do  so.     In  the  T/LEP  group,  one  student 
(S3)  was  not  able  to  perform  the  tasks  presented  for  this 
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language  function,  except  by  giving  a  response.     Two  T/LEP 
students  (SI  and  S2)  gave  pragmatically  appropriate 
responses,  related  coherently  to  the  task,  and  were 
partially  understood  by  a  native  English  speaker.  Thus, 
the  two  students  partially  met  the  demands  of  the  task  by 
giving  clear,  intelligible,  and  somewhat  cohesive 
responses. 

The  SLD/MONO  students  produced  more  pragmatically 
appropriate  responses  than  the  SLD/LEP  students.  One 
SLD/LEP  student  (S4)  partially  produced  pragmatically 
appropriate  responses.     The  SLD/MONO  students  were 
partially  able  to  meet  demands  of  the  task  presented  by 
giving  clear,   intelligible,  and  cohesive  responses.     Of  the 
SLD/MONO  students,  two  (S10  and  Sll)  were  clearly 
understood  by  a  native  English  speaker  and  one  (S12)  was 
partially  understood.     Two  SLD/LEP  students  (S5  and  S6) 
gave  pragmatically  appropriate  responses,  and  one  (S4)  was 
able  to  partially  do  so.     These  two  SLD/LEP  students  (S5 
and  S6)  partially  met  demands  of  the  task  by  giving  clear, 
intelligible,  and  cohesive  responses.     One  SLD/LEP  student 
(S5)  related  coherently  to  the  task  demands,  one  (S6) 
partially  related  coherently  to  the  task  demands,  and  one 
(S4)  was  not  able  to  do  so.     All  the  SLD/LEP  students  were 
partially  understood  by  a  native  English  speaker. 

Heuristic.     Results  reveal  that  all  MONO  students  were 
able  to  complete  the  tasks  for  the  heuristic  language 
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function  at  the  fair  (1)  or  adequate  (2)  level.     Four  LEP 
students  completed  the  task  at  the  fair  (1)  level  (SI,  S2, 
S6)  or  adequate  (2)  level  (S5) .     Two  LEP  students  (S3  and 
S4)  were  rated  at  the  poor  (0)   level.     Table  4-3  summarizes 
the  individual  language  function  ratings  for  the  four 
groups  of  students  participating  in  the  study. 

All  T/LEP  and  T/MONO  students  attempted  to  give  a 
response.     For  this  function,  however,  the  T/MONO  students 
produced  a  more  complete  response  than  the  T/LEP  students. 
The  T/MONO  students  gave  clear,  intelligible,  and  cohesive 
responses,  gave  pragmatically  appropriate  responses,  and 
were  clearly  understood  by  a  native  speaker.     Two  T/MONO 
students  (S8  and  S9)  adequately  met  demands  of  the  task  and 
related  coherently  to  the  task  presented.     The  third  T/MONO 
student  (S7)  was  able  to  partially  do  so.     In  the  T/LEP 
group,  one  student  (S3)  could  not  perform  on  any  of  the 
tasks.     This  student  did  attempt  to  give  a  response,  but 
his  performance  was  rated  as  poor.     Two  T/LEP  students  (SI 
and  S2)  partially  met  the  demands  of  the  task  by  giving 
clear,  intelligible,  and  cohesive  responses,  and  were 
partially  understood  by  an  English  native  speaker. 

The  SLD/LEP  and  SLD/MONO  students  attempted  to  respond 
to  the  activity  presented.     The  responses  of  the  SLD/MONO 
students  were  more  consistent  than  two  of  the  SLD/LEP 
students.     All  the  SLD/MONO  students  (S10,  Sll,  and  S12) 
met  demands  of  the  task  at  the  adequate  level.  These 
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SLD/MONO  students  gave  pragmatically  appropriate  responses, 
related  coherently  to  the  task  demand,  and  were  clearly 
understood  by  a  native  speaker.     In  contrast  the  SLD/LEP 
students  differed  in  their  performance.     In  one  case  a 
student  (S5)  performed  all  the  tasks  presented  for  this 
function  at  the  adeguate  level  by  giving  clear, 
intelligible,  and  cohesive  responses;  one  student  (S6)  was 
able  to  partially  achieve  these  skills  at  the  fair  level; 
one  student  (S4)  did  not  perform.     Two  SLD/LEP  students  (S5 
and  S6)  gave  pragmatically  appropriate  responses,  and  were 
clearly  understood  by  a  native  speaker. 

Imaginative.     Results  reveal  that  all  the  students  in 
both  MONO  and  LEP  groups  were  able  to  complete  the  tasks 
for  the  imaginative  language  function  at  the  fair  or 
adeguate  level.     Table  4-3  summarizes  the  individual 
language  function  ratings  for  the  four  groups  of  students 
participating  in  the  study.     When  comparing  the  T/LEP  and 
T/MONO  students  the  T/MONO  students'  responses  were  more 
complete.     All  gave  pragmatically  appropriate  responses  and 
related  coherently  to  the  task  demand.     The  T/MONO  students 
also  gave  clear,  intelligible,  and  cohesive  responses,  and 
were  clearly  understood  by  a  native  English  speaker, 
whereas  the  T/LEP  students  partially  achieved  these  tasks. 
Two  T/MONO  students  (S8  and  S9)  fully  met  the  demands  of 
the  task  presented  at  an  adeguate  level  and  one  student 
(S7)  partially  met  the  task  demands  at  a  fair  level.  All 


the  T/LEP  students  only  partially  met  the  demands  of  the 
task  at  a  fair  level. 

There  was  no  clear  difference  between  the  SLD/LEP  and 
SLD/MONO  students.     All  gave  pragmatically  appropriate 
responses  and  performance  varied  within  each  group. 
Students  in  both  groups,  two  SLD/LEP  (S4,  S5)  and  two 
SLD/MONO  (S10  and  S12) ,  related  coherently  to  the  task 
demands,  whereas  one  SLD/LEP  student  (S6)   and  one  SLD/MONO 
student  (Sll)  partially  accomplished  this.     One  SLD/MONO 
student  (S12)  met  the  demands  of  the  task  presented  at  the 
adeguate  level;  whereas  the  other  two  SLD/MONO  students 
(S10  and  Sll)  partially  met  the  demands  at  the  fair  level. 
The  SLD/LEP  students  performed  at  the  fair  level  by 
partially  giving  clear  and  cohesive  responses. 

Observed  trends  in  language  function.     The  constant 
trend  observed  across  all  the  language  functions  was  that 
all  but  two  students  completed  the  task  presented  and 
remained  task  focused  by  giving  coherent  and  pragmatically 
appropriate  responses.     Individual  language  function 
analyses  showed  all  the  students  have  completed  the  tasks 
for  the  language  functions  at  a  fair  or  adeguate  level  with 
the  exception  of  two  cases.     The  exceptions  were  found  in 
each  of  the  LEP  groups,  one  T/LEP  (S3)  student  and  SLD/LEP 
(S4)  student,  when  working  with  the  regulatory  and 
heuristic  language  functions.     Both  students  rated  poor  in 
these  language  functions.     These  LEP  students  (S3  and  S4) 
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attempted  to  give  responses  but  produced  little  language  in 
English.     As  expected,  LEP  students  had  more  difficulty  in 
making  themselves  clearly  understood  by  a  native  speaker  in 
English  than  the  MONO  students  did,  but  the  lack  of  clarity 
did  not  interfere  with  giving  pragmatically  appropriate 
responses.     T/LEP  students  performed  at  a  fair  level  in  all 
the  language  functions  with  the  exception  of  one  student 
(S3)  who  could  only  perform  the  tasks  in  the  imaginative 
language  function  at  the  fair  level.     The  SLD/LEP  students 
gave  a  response  and  were  partially  understood  by  a  native 
English  speaker  in  all  of  the  three  language  functions.  A 
difference  occurred  in  the  heuristic  language  function 
where  two  students  (S5  and  S6)  were  completely  understood 
by  a  native  English  speaker. 

A  second  trend  observed  through  the  analyses  was  that 
the  students  produced  the  most  complete  performance  in  the 
imaginative  language  function  whereas  their  performance 
with  the  regulatory  and  heuristic  function  was  more 
variable.     With  the  imaginative  language  function,  all 
students  produced  coherent  and  pragmatically  appropriate 
responses  at  a  fair  or  adeguate  level.     A  wide  range  of 
differences  in  performance  were  observed  in  the  regulatory 
function.     The  regulatory  language  function  presented  the 
most  difficulty  for  all  the  students.     Only  one  T/MONO 
student  (S8)  produced  an  adeguate  performance  for  this 
function.     The  SLD/MONO  students  (S10,  Sll,  S12) 
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demonstrated  a  more  complete  performance  at  the  adequate 
level  in  the  heuristic  function. 

A  third  trend  was  that  the  T/MONO  group  exhibited  more 
complete  language  skills  than  the  other  three  groups  while 
doing  language  elicitation  activities  in  English.     That  is 
the  T/MONO  students*  performance  was  more  complete  at  the 
fair  level  than  that  of  the  LEP  students  and  the  SLD/MONO 
students.     However,  an  adequate  rating  in  all  three 
language  functions  was  obtained  by  only  one  T/MONO  student 
(S8) .     This  finding  indicates  that  although  the  T/MONO 
students'  language  skills  may  be  more  complete  than  the 
other  students,  the  skills  none  the  less  are  not  fully 
developed. 

Research  Question  Four 

How  are  the  language  functions  similar  and/or 
different  when  language  elicitation  activities  are 
presented  in  Spanish  and  English  for  Hispanic  T/LEP 
students  and  Hispanic  SLD/LEP  students?    For  this  question 
comparisons  were  made  for  both  LEP  groups  (T/LEP  and 
SLD/LEP)   in  both  English  and  Spanish.     Similarities  and 
differences,  in  the  performance  among  LEP  students  when 
working  with  three  language  functions  (regulatory, 
heuristic,  and  imaginative)  were  observed  in  two  language. 
Table  4-5  provides  a  summary  of  results  of  the  language 
function  ratings  for  all  LEP  students  in  both  English  and 
Spanish. 
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Table  4-5 

Rating  of  Language  Function  Measures  in  English  and  Spanish 
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Results  of  the  general  functions  ratings  alone  did  not 
describe  major  similarities  or  differences  in  students' 
performance  for  the  language  functions.     Analysis  of 
individual  performance  within  each  group  provided  insight 
into  the  specific  ways  students  performed  when  working  with 
the  language  function  activities  in  English  and  Spanish. 
Table  4-6  summarizes  individual  skill  similarities  and 
differences  for  the  students  in  each  group. 

Regulatory.     Results  reveal  that  not  all  LEP  students 
completed  the  tasks  for  the  regulatory  language  function. 
The  ratings  suggest  a  lack  of  development  in  language 
skills  needed  for  the  complete  performance  of  the 
regulatory  language  function  at  an  adequate  level.  Similar 
performance  was  observed  in  both  languages  for  the  two 
T/LEP  students  (SI  and  S3) .     One  student  (SI)  demonstrated 
a  balanced  performance  at  a  fair  level  by  giving  coherent 
pragmatically  appropriate  responses  in  English  and  Spanish. 
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Table  4-6 


Findings  Using  the  Language  Function  Descriptors 
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The  other  T/LEP  student  (S3)  produced  an  equivalent  poor 
performance  in  English  and  Spanish.     This  student  was  not 
able  to  perform  on  any  of  the  tasks  presented.  A 
difference  in  performance  was  observed  with  one  T/LEP 
student  (S2)  who  produced  more  complete  language  when  the 
elicitation  activities  were  presented  in  English  than  in 
Spanish.     Although  T/LEP  students  responded  in  both  English 
and  Spanish,  in  English,  only  two  students  (SI  and  S2) 
partially  met  the  demands  of  the  task  by  giving  clear, 
intelligible,  and  cohesive  responses.     These  two  students 
(SI  and  S2)  were  understood  by  a  native  English  speaker. 
The  same  two  students  were  able  to  give  pragmatically 
appropriate  responses  and  relate  coherently  to  the  task 
demand.     One  student  (S3)  was  not  able  to  perform  the  tasks 
in  English.     This  particular  student  was  not  able  to 
complete  the  tasks  for  this  function  in  Spanish  either. 

When  working  in  Spanish,  two  T/LEP  students  (S2  and 
S3)  were  not  able  to  meet  any  of  the  tasks  presented  in  the 
regulatory  function  except  for  basic  communication  of 
intent.     Only  one  student  (SI)  was  able  to  partially  meet 
the  task  demands,  give  clear,  intelligible,  and  cohesive 
responses,  and  was  understood  by  a  native  Spanish  speaker. 
The  same  student  (SI)  was  able  to  completely  give 
pragmatically  appropriate  responses  and  relate  coherently 
to  the  task  demand.     This  was  the  only  case  in  the  T/LEP 


group  where  the  students  demonstrated  equivalent 
performances  in  both  languages  at  the  fair  level. 

All  SLD/LEP  students  attempted  to  respond  in  both 
languages.     Individual  analysis,  as  defined  by  the 
descriptors  of  language  functions,  showed  that  SLD/LEP 
students  produced  equivalent  performances  in  both 
languages.     Two  SLD/LEP  students  (S5  and  S6)  were  rated  at 
the  fair  level  and  one  student  (S4)  rated  poor  in  both 
languages.     Where  the  students  experienced  difficulties  in 
one  area  of  performance  in  one  language,  similar 
difficulties  were  observed  in  the  same  area  in  the  other 
language.     The  performance  of  these  students  was  balanced; 
however,  this  performance  was  not  adequate  in  either 
language.     When  working  in  English  and  in  Spanish,  all 
students  gave  pragmatically  appropriate  responses,  but  were 
only  partially  understood  by  a  native  English  speaker. 

Heuristic.     Not  all  LEP  students  completed  the  tasks 
for  the  heuristic  language  function.     The  SLD/LEP  students 
were  observed  to  produce  a  more  equivalent  performance  in 
both  languages  than  the  T/LEP  students.     However,  these 
students  exhibited  similar  difficulties  in  both  languages. 
In  the  T/LEP  group,  one  student  (S3)  was  not  able  to 
complete  the  tasks  presented  for  the  heuristic  language 
function  in  English.     This  same  student  was  unable  to 
perform  this  function  when  the  tasks  were  presented  in 
Spanish.     These  behaviors  suggest  a  general  lack  of 
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language  development  for  the  skills  needed  to  perform  the 
heuristic  language  function.     This  student's  performance 
was  rated  poor.     When  working  in  English,  two  of  the  T/LEP 
students  (SI  and  S2)  partially  met  task  demands  by  giving 
clear,  intelligible,  and  cohesive  responses,  and  were 
partially  understood  by  a  native  English  speaker  at  the 
fair  level.     These  two  students  also  gave  pragmatically 
appropriate  responses  and  related  coherently  to  the  task 
demands . 

The  T/LEP  students  either  completed  the  tasks  or  did 
not  do  them  at  all.     One  T/LEP  student  (SI)  performed  the 
task  presented  at  the  adequate  level,  while  the  other  two 
students  (S2  and  S3)  performed  at  the  poor  level.     Only  one 
student  (SI)  was  able  to  perform  the  tasks  at  the  fair 
level  when  working  in  both  languages.     Further  analysis  for 
this  language  function  showed  that  this  student's 
performance  (SI)  was  adequate  in  Spanish  and  fair  in 
English.     For  this  T/LEP  student  in  the  heuristic  function, 
language  skills  were  still  emerging.     The  other  two  T/LEP 
students  (S2  and  S3)  were  not  able  to  perform  the  task 
presented  in  Spanish.     One  student  (S2)  performed  at  the 
fair  level  and  one  (S3)  at  the  poor  level  in  English. 
Language  skills  for  the  heuristic  function  appeared  to  be 
more  developed  for  S2  in  English  than  Spanish. 

The  SLD/LEP  group  attempted  to  respond  to  the 
heuristic  function  in  both  English  and  Spanish.  When 
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working  in  English,  one  student  (S4)  could  not  complete  the 
tasks  at  the  fair  level  as  defined  by  the  categories.  The 
same  student  produced  an  eguivalent  performance  when 
working  in  Spanish,  thus  indicating  a  balanced  but  limited 
performance  in  both  languages  on  this  language  function. 
In  contrast  another  SLD/LEP  student  (S5)  produced  a 
balanced  performance  at  the  adeguate  level  in  both  English 
and  Spanish.     The  other  SLD/LEP  student  (S6)  performed  the 
tasks  presented  for  the  heuristic  language  function  in 
English  at  a  fair  level.     When  working  in  Spanish,  this 
SLD/LEP  student  could  not  complete  the  tasks  at  a  fair 
level.     This  student  could  not  be  clearly  understood  by  a 
native  Spanish  speaker.     Language  skills  for  the  heuristic 
function  appeared  to  be  more  developed  for  S6  in  English 
than  Spanish. 

Imaginative.     All  the  LEP  students  completed  all  the 
tasks  presented  at  the  fair  level  for  the  imaginative 
language  function.     The  level  of  performance  for  all  LEP 
students  was  about  the  same  in  both  English  and  Spanish. 
T/LEP  students  partially  met  the  task  demands  by  giving 
cohesive  pragmatically  appropriate  responses  in  English  and 
Spanish.     All  T/LEP  students  completed  the  language 
functions  at  a  fair  level  by  giving  clear,  intelligible, 
and  cohesive  responses  that  were  partially  understood  by  a 
native  speaker  in  both  languages.     Performance  for  T/LEP 
students  in  both  languages  was  more  or  less  eguivalent  for 
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the  imaginative  function.     Performance  in  both  English  and 
Spanish  for  the  SLD/LEP  group  was  also  similar  within  the 
imaginative  function.     However,  in  English,  the  three 
SLD/LEP  students  were  only  partially  understood  by  a  native 
English  speaker.     When  working  in  Spanish,  one  student  (S6) 
was  clearly  understood  by  a  native  Spanish  speaker  while 
the  other  two  students  (S4  and  S5)  were  only  partially 
understood.     Performance  for  SLD/LEP  students  in  both 
languages  was  more  or  less  equivalent  for  the  imaginative 
function. 

Observed  trends  in  language  function.     Several  trends 
emerged  from  the  analysis  of  language  data  collected  from 
LEP  students.     The  first  trend  was  that  LEP  students' 
performance  as  a  group  was  equal  or  more  developed  in 
English  than  in  Spanish.     All  but  two  LEP  students  were 
able  to  complete  the  tasks  for  all  the  language  functions 
at  a  fair  or  adequate  level  in  English.     The  exceptions 
were  one  T/LEP  student  (S3)  and  one  SLD/LEP  student  (S4) 
who  rated  poor  when  working  with  both  the  regulatory  and 
heuristic  language  functions.     A  greater  variability  in 
performance  for  LEP  students,  ranging  from  poor  to 
adequate,  was  observed  within  the  regulatory  and  heuristic 
language  function  in  Spanish. 

A  second  trend  was  that  the  three  T/LEP  students' 
language  performance  was  more  variable  on  the  regulatory 
function  than  was  the  performance  of  the  three  SLD/LEP 
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students.     One  T/LEP  student  (S2)  performed  in  the 
regulatory  language  function  in  English  more  easily  than  in 
Spanish.     Thus  the  student  produced  more  complete  language 
when  working  in  English.    Another  T/LEP  student  (SI) 
demonstrated  a  similar  performance  at  the  fair  level  in 
both  English  and  Spanish.     The  third  student  (S3)  was  not 
able  to  perform  in  either  language.     The  SLD/LEP  students 
produced  similar  performances  in  both  languages  for  the 
regulatory  function. 

The  third  trend  observed  was  that  the  heuristic 
language  function  produced  the  most  variability  among  the 
six  LEP  students  while  the  imaginative  language  function 
produced  the  most  similar  performance.     Performance  ratings 
for  the  heuristic  function  ranged  from  poor  to  adequate  for 
LEP  students  in  English  and  in  Spanish.     Poor  rating  was 
given  to  two  language  samples  (S3  and  S4)   in  English  and 
four  (S2,  S3,  S4,  and  S6)  in  Spanish.     Fair  rating  was 
given  to  three  language  samples  (SI,  S2,  and  S6)  in 
English.     Adequate  rating  was  given  to  one  language  sample 

(55)  in  English  and  two  language  samples  (SI  and  S5)  in 
Spanish.     One  T/LEP  student  (S2)  and  one  SLD/LEP  student 

(56)  produced  a  more  complete  performance  when  working  in 
English  than  in  Spanish.     One  T/LEP  student  (SI)  produced  a 
more  complete  performance  when  working  in  Spanish  than  in 
English.     Only  one  of  the  six  LEP  students  (S5)  presented  a 
complete  performance  at  the  adequate  level  for  the 
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heuristic  language  function  in  English  and  Spanish.  These 
data  show  varied  competence  levels  for  LEP  students  in 
English  to  Spanish  on  the  heuristic  function.  Performance 
in  the  imaginative  language  function  was  more  consistent. 
All  LEP  students  performed  at  the  fair  level  in  both 
languages.     When  compared  with  their  performance  on  the 
other  two  language  functions,  the  LEP  students  produced 
their  most  consistent  performance  on  the  imaginative 
function  regardless  of  the  language  used. 

The  fourth  trend  observed  was  the  general  tendency  of 
the  three  SLD/LEP  students  to  have  a  comparable  performance 
in  English  and  Spanish  on  the  functions.     Analysis  of 
language  function  samples  reveals  that  eight  SLD/LEP 
students1  individual  performance  rated  the  same  in  English 
and  Spanish.     Two  performances  were  rated  at  the  poor  level 
in  both  English  and  Spanish,  one  (S4)  in  the  regulatory  and 
one  (S4)  in  the  heuristic  function.     Five  performances  were 
rated  at  the  fair  level  in  English  and  Spanish,  two  (S5  and 
S6)   in  the  regulatory,  and  three  (S4,  S5,  and  S6)   in  the 
imaginative  function.     One  performance  (S5)  was  rated  at 
the  adequate  level  in  English  and  Spanish  in  the  heuristic 
function.     One  difference  of  performance  occurred;  one 
SLD/LEP  student  (S6)  was  rated  fair  in  English  and  poor  in 
Spanish  on  the  heuristic  function. 
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Research  Question  Five 

What  are  the  similarities  and  differences  in  language 
competence,  as  defined  by  language  proficiency  and 
performance  on  three  language  functions,  among  Hispanic 
T/LEP  students,  Hispanic  SLD/LEP  students,  T/MONO  English 
speaking  students,  and  SLD/MONO  English  speaking  students 
of  comparable  ages  on  comparable  tasks?    Research  guestion 
five  was  designed  to  integrate  the  information  about 
students'  language  proficiency  and  performance  on  language 
functions  as  a  way  to  describe  aspects  of  the  students' 
overall  language  competence.     Discussion  in  research 
question  five  brings  together  all  the  information  gathered 
in  the  study.     Combining  this  information  provides  a  way  to 
assess  and  understand  language  development  of  LEP  students. 
Findings  in  this  study  provide  information  relevant  to  the 
LEP  student  population. 

Proficiency,  function,  and  performance.     Results  of 
this  study  indicate  that  proficiency  rating  alone  did  not 
give  a  complete  picture  of  a  student's  overall  performance 
and  language  development.     For  example,  the  rating  of 
language  proficiency  in  English  for  the  students 
participating  in  this  study  indicated  that  10  students  were 
rated  at  the  intermediate  level  and  two  students  were  rated 
at  the  advanced  level.     A  closer  look  at  the  descriptors 
used  to  define  proficiency  levels  in  this  study  presented  a 
more  complete  description  of  the  students'  development  of 
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language  proficiency.     This  information  also  presented  a 
clearer  picture  of  students'  language  in  terms  of  mastered 
skills,  emerging  skills,  and  skills  not  yet  observed,  than 
the  ratings  alone  provided.     The  information  gathered  from 
the  language  proficiency  descriptors  revealed  language 
skills  attributed  to  basic  communication  of  intents, 
language  skill  forms,  and  the  ability  to  integrate  form  and 
content  when  presented  with  concrete  (what,  who,  and  where 
questions)  or  abstract  (when,  how,  and  why  questions)  level 
situations.     However,  looking  only  at  information  on 
language  proficiency  still  limits  the  identification  of 
specific  language  skills  that  students  already  have 
developed  or  which  may  need  further  development.  Although 
the  MONO  students  were  observed  to  have  a  strong 
proficiency  level,  both  MONO  and  LEP  students  were  observed 
to  have  a  strong  proficiency  level,  both  MONO  and  LEP 
students  seem  to  have  the  social  language  proficiency 
needed  for  participating  in  school.     Differences,  however, 
were  observed  when  students  were  confronted  with  the  need 
to  use  language  to  complete  academic  tasks,  as  indicated  by 
their  performance  on  language  functions. 

Differences  were  also  observed  among  the  students  in 
their  ability  to  use  language  when  presented  with  specific 
tasks  in  different  contexts.     Students  require  time  to 
internalize  language  forms,  as  well  as  meanings,  to 
organize  and  produce  information  in  meaningful  contexts. 
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Language  proficiency  information  combined  with  description 
of  performance  on  language  functions  presented  a  more 
complete  view  of  the  students'  ability  to  use  language  when 
completing  academic  tasks,  than  either  method  of  assessment 
provided  alone.     Appendix  K  provides  a  summary  of  the 
overall  performance  of  all  students  in  English  by  combining 
the  language  proficiency  and  language  function  descriptors 
and  the  overall  performance  of  the  six  LEP  students  in 
English  and  Spanish. 

Proficiency  assessment  focused  on  specific  aspects  of 
language  form  such  as  tense,  agreement,  complexity  of 
sentence  structure,  and  syntax.     Language  competence 
indicators,  such  as  what  students  are  able  to  do  (language 
function) ,  must  also  be  considered.     Students  in  this  study 
were  able  to  complete  the  language  function  tasks  presented 
even  though  their  language  form  may  not  have  been  fully 
developed.     Thus  movement  toward  a  more  holistic  approach 
to  language  development  for  LEP  students  reguires 
information  on  both  proficiency  and  function.  This 
approach  enables  teachers  to  assess  what  the  students  can 
do  rather  than  document  the  limitations  imposed  by  a  lack 
of  development  of  the  grammatical  system  of  the  language. 
The  proficiency  descriptors  used  in  guestion  one  and  two 
indicated  that  the  T/MONO  students  had  more  complex  and 
grammatically  correct  language  than  the  LEP  students. 
Thus,  the  T/MONO  students  completed  the  tasks  more  easily 
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than  the  other  students.     Although  incomplete  language  form 
limited  the  LEP  students'  performance,  the  language 
function  descriptors  used  in  guestion  three  and  four 
indicated  that  the  LEP  students  also  were  able  to  complete 
the  tasks  presented.     For  example,  one  T/LEP  student  (S2) 
and  one  SLD/LEP  student  (S6)  obtained  the  same  intermediate 
proficiency  level  rating  as  the  MONO  students.  Further 
analysis  of  the  proficiency  descriptors  shows  the  T/LEP 
student  (S2)  performing  at  a  low  intermediate  proficiency 
level  and  the  SLD/LEP  (S6)  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  low 
intermediate.     The  T/LEP  student  demonstrated  limited 
mastery  of  skills  attributed  to  language  form  by  using 
simple  short  sentences  and  partially  creating  new  phrases 
with  familiar  words.     The  SLD/LEP  student  (S6)  also  created 
phrases  with  familiar  words.     Both  students  (S2  and  S6) 
were  also  able  to  perform  when  unfamiliar  topics  were 
introduced.     Nevertheless,  although  limited  in  proficiency, 
S2  and  S6  were  able  to  perform  at  a  fair  level  in  all  the 
functions  by  giving  pragmatically  appropriate  responses  to 
the  tasks  presented.     This  combined  information  could  be 
used  to  develop  specific  instructional  strategies  to  help 
students  master  the  language  skills  needed  to  perform  in  an 
academic  setting. 

T/MONO  students.     Analysis  by  descriptors  showed  that 
the  stronger  performance  of  the  T/MONO  group  was  influenced 
by  the  students*  complete  development  of  language  form. 
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Because  T/MONO  students  had  the  language  form  well 
developed,  they  were  able  to  complete  the  tasks  more  easily 
than  the  other  students.     Conseguently ,  students'  language 
production  was  specifically  directed  to  the  completion  of 
the  tasks.     Analysis  of  language  samples  and  freguency 
counts  suggest  that  the  T/MONO  students  produced  more 
meaningful,  longer,  and  more  complex  sentences.  T/MONO 
students  consistently  worked  at  a  concrete  and  more 
abstract  level  of  language  than  the  other  students  by 
asking  and/or  answering  what,  who,  where,  when,  how,  and 
why  guestions.     Analysis  of  performance  using  the  language 
proficiency  and  function  descriptors  indicates  that  by 
having  available  all  the  language  skills  attributed  to  an 
intermediate  level  of  language  proficiency,  students  were 
able  to  begin  to  use  the  language  forms  attributed  to  the 
advanced  level  to  produce  well-developed,  grammatically 
correct  type  paragraph  responses  while  completing  the  tasks 
presented  at  a  fair  or  adeguate  level. 

SLD/MONO  students.     Language  proficiency  ratings  for 
these  students  were  at  the  intermediate  level.  Their 
performance  contrasted  with  that  of  the  T/MONO  student  in 
that  the  SLD/MONO  students  were  not  able  to  move  easily 
from  one  task  to  another  at  the  intermediate  level.  The 
language  skills  attributed  to  language  form  were  observed 
to  be  at  a  lower  intermediate  stage  than  the  T/MONO 
students'  language.     These  skills  were  not  consistent  in 


the  SLD/MONO  students1  performance  across  tasks.  Analysis 
of  language  samples  and  freguency  counts  suggest  that  the 
SLD/MONO  students  produced  fewer  words  and  shorter,  less 
complex  sentences  than  the  language  of  the  T/MONO  students. 
What  differentiated  the  SLD/MONO  students  from  the  T/MONO 
students  is  that  the  language  skills  attributed  to  language 
form,  such  as  verb  forms  and  controlled  grammar,  were  not 
consistently  observed  within  the  samples  of  the  SLD/MONO 
students.     However,  it  is  important  to  also  note  that  in 
this  study  some  skills  that  are  attributed  to  the  advanced 
level,  such  as  asking  and  answering  guestions  at  the 
abstract  level  and  giving  accurate  descriptions  of 
situations  and  events  were  also  observed  occasionally 
within  the  SLD/MONO  group  (Sll  and  S12) .  SLD/MONO 
students'    (S10,  Sll,  and  S12)  complete  performance  at  the 
adequate  level  in  the  heuristic  function  is  a  strong 
indicator  of  these  emerging  skills.     The  task  presented  in 
the  form  of  a  guessing  game  in  the  heuristic  function 
required  asking  questions  that  guided  the  students  to  guess 
a  specific  object.     Although  the  SLD/MONO  students' 
performance  on  language  functions  also  rated  at  a  fair  and 
adequate  level,  factors  of  consistency  and  quantity  in 
SLD/MONO  students'  language  production  differentiated  them 
from  the  T/MONO  students. 

T/LEP  students.     In  comparison  with  the  MONO  students, 
performance  of  the  LEP  students  in  terms  of  language 
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proficiency  presented  significant  differences.  Although 
the  T/LEP  group  was  also  rated  at  the  intermediate  level  in 
English,  many  of  the  skills  attributed  to  language  form 
were  either  emerging  or  not  observed.     Integrating  content 
and  form  appeared  to  be  difficult  for  T/LEP  students.  When 
T/LEP  students  were  unsure  of  the  language  form,  they 
produced  more  unintelligible  responses  and  were  not  easily 
understood  by  native  speakers  of  English.     T/LEP  students 
worked  at  the  concrete  level  of  language.     Communication  of 
intents  using  short  simple  sentences  was  consistent  for  all 
T/LEP  students.     Limitations  in  language  form  appeared  to 
limit  the  length  and  quantity  of  the  language  the  students 
produced. 

Lack  of  language  form  limited  the  completion  of  the 
language  function  tasks;  however,  two  T/LEP  students  (SI 
and  S2)  were  consistent  in  giving  pragmatically  appropriate 
responses  and  relating  coherently  to  the  task  in  all  the 
language  functions  in  English.     An  exception  occurred  with 
one  T/LEP  student  (S3)  who  was  not  able  to  perform  these 
skills  for  the  regulatory  and  heuristic  function  in 
English.     This  student  presented  an  example  of  the  need  to 
combine  proficiency  and  function  information  as  a  way  to 
obtain  an  overall  description  of  the  students'  competence. 
Although  S3  rated  high  intermediate  in  proficiency  by 
demonstrating  mastery  in  all  the  skills  attributed  to 
language  form  in  English,  this  performance  in  the 
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regulatory  and  heuristic  function  was  poor.     The  student 
understood  the  tasks  demands,  but  could  not  perform  them. 
Poor  performance  on  these  two  functions  may  be  an  indicator 
of  difficulties  other  than  language  affecting  the 
performance  on  the  functions. 

T/LEP  students  appeared  to  comprehend  the  tasks 
reguirements  even  though  they  were  limited  in  their  ability 
to  respond.     Although  the  T/LEP  students  were  rated  as 
limited  in  English  proficiency,  two  T/LEP  students  (SI  and 
S3)  were  observed  to  produce  more  meaningful  communication 
in  English  than  in  Spanish.     These  two  T/LEP  students' 
English  language  development  was  more  complete  than  their 
Spanish.     This  finding  indicates  that  English  was 
developing  as  their  dominant  language.     Although  these  two 
T/LEP  students  (SI  and  S3)  demonstrated  more  language 
skills  attributed  to  language  form  in  English  than  Spanish, 
their  English  dominance  language  seemed  to  have  no 
significant  impact  on  their  performance  on  the  language 
functions  in  Spanish.     Ratings  for  all  three  language 
functions  were  eguivalent  for  both  languages.     An  exception 
occurred  with  one  T/LEP  student  (SI)  with  the  heuristic 
function  in  Spanish.     In  this  case  the  performance  was 
rated  adeguate  in  Spanish  and  fair  in  English. 

SLD/LEP  students.     SLD/LEP  students  showed  significant 
differences  in  language  form  development.     Limitations  of 
language  form  development  such  as  inconsistent  use  of  verb 
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forms  were  observed  for  all  the  SLD/LEP  students.  Limited 
development  and  inconsistent  use  of  language  form  appeared 
to  affect  the  completion  of  the  tasks  presented  for  one 
student  (S4)  in  English  and  Spanish  in  the  regulatory  and 
heuristic  functions.     However,  language  form  limitations 
observed  seemed  to  have  no  significant  impact  on  the  other 
two  SLD/LEP  students'  performance  of  the  language  function 
activities  in  English.     There  was  not  a  significant 
difference  in  the  performance  of  S5  and  S6  in  English  from 
the  other  students  classified  as  MONO  or  T/LEP.  SLD/LEP 
students  produced  the  most  complete  responses  when  working 
in  the  imaginative  language  function  in  English  and 
Spanish.     Students  asked  and  answered  specific  direct 
questions  with  short  direct  sentences.     The  exception 
occurred  with  one  student  (S6)  who  did  not  perform  on  this 
skill.     SLD/LEP  students  were  able  to  consistently  answer 
and  ask  questions  at  a  concrete  level  in  both  English  and 
Spanish.     This  finding  may  be  a  factor  in  the  students' 
fair  performances  when  working  with  language  functions  were 
concrete  specific  activities  were  presented.     Two  students 
(S4  and  S6)  produced  more  meaningful  communication  in 
English  than  in  Spanish,  suggesting  that  these  students' 
language  development  was  more  complete  in  English.  English 
language  dominance  seemed  to  have  no  significant  effect  on 
the  students'   (S4  and  S6)   language  function  performance. 
The  students'  performance  in  English  and  Spanish  was 
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equivalent.     A  difference  occurred  with  S6  in  the  heuristic 
function  in  Spanish.     Performance  for  this  function  was 
rated  poor  in  Spanish  and  fair  in  English  for  this  student. 

Summary .     Spanish  was  the  native  language  of  the  LEP 
students,  however,  the  emphasis  on  the  development  of 
English  appeared  to  have  gained  dominance.     Performance  in 
English  for  all  LEP  students  was  equal  or  better  than  their 
performance  in  Spanish.     English  was  developing  as  the 
dominant  language  for  four  of  the  LEP  students  (SI,  S3,  S4, 
and  S6) .     Performance  for  two  of  the  LEP  students  (S2  and 
S5)  was  equal  in  English  and  Spanish.     No  matter  how  their 
performance  was  rated  difficulties  observed  in  English  were 
also  observed  in  Spanish.     Limited  performance  of  LEP 
students,  in  comparison  with  the  T/MONO  students,  on 
academic  tasks  may  be  related  to  lack  of  development  of 
language  form  rather  than  lack  of  competence.     LEP  students 
performed  at  a  low  intermediate  level  of  language 
proficiency  and  showed  no  evidence  of  going  from  the 
concrete  to  an  abstract  level  of  performance  in  Spanish 
more  than  in  English.     Although  LEP  students  performed  at  a 
lower  intermediate  level  of  proficiency  than  the  MONO 
students,  they  consistently  produced  pragmatically 
appropriate  responses  and  related  coherently  to  the  tasks. 
This  consistency  was  an  indicator  that  LEP  students  had  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  tasks  demands  in  either 
language.     Word  substitution  or  code-switching,  the 
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alternate  use  of  the  languages,  was  observed  with  two  of 
the  T/LEP  students  (S2  and  S3) .     In  these  two  cases  the 
students  substituted  English  words  for  Spanish.  The 
reverse  was  seldom  observed.     For  the  other  four  LEP 
students  communication  was  either  in  English  or  Spanish  and 
no  significant  code-switching  was  observed.     However,  more 
code-switching  took  place  when  students  worked  in  Spanish. 
In  Spanish  students  substituted  words  in  English  where  they 
lacked  the  correct  term  in  Spanish.     The  substitution  of 
English  for  Spanish  may  be  an  indicator  that  English  is 
developing  as  the  dominant  language  for  the  LEP  students. 

With  the  informal  assessment  method  used  in  this 
study,  emphasis  was  placed  on  performance  assessment  and 
the  linguistic  communication  process  used  when  completing  a 
task.     Students  demonstrated  their  real  competence,  and  not 
just  the  ability  to  recognize  or  produce  correct  answers. 
Performance  of  T/MONO  students  provided  a  view  of  the 
language  performance  of  students  in  the  mainstream.  T/MONO 
performance  also  provided  a  guide  for  developing  similar 
performance  skills  needed  for  the  other  three  groups 
included  in  the  study.     The  performance  of  the  SLD/MONO 
students  further  illustrates  the  developmental  aspects  of 
language  acquisition.     These  students  were  still  in  the 
process  of  developing  skills  in  language  form  while 
integrating  concepts  and  content.     The  SLD/MONO  students 
appeared  to  represent  an  intermediate  level  of  language 
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development  between  the  T/MONO  and  the  LEP  students  with 
some  skills  at  the  advanced  proficiency  level  developing. 
The  SLD/MONO  students  had  developed  more  language  form 
skills  than  the  LEP  students,  although  the  SLD/MONO 
students'  language  development  was  not  as  complete  as  that 
of  the  T/MONO  students.     However,  the  SLD/MONO  students 
were  able  to  perform  the  academic  tasks  at  a  higher  level 
than  the  LEP  students.     Overall  the  performance  of  the 
individual  LEP  students  appeared  to  be  similar  across 
functions  with  some  of  the  students  failing  to  complete 
tasks.     Obtaining  comparable  samples  in  English  and  Spanish 
provided  insight  into  the  development  of  both  languages  and 
presented  guestions  related  to  the  procedures  used  for  the 
identification  of  language  learning  needs  for  LEP  students. 


CHAPTER  V 
CONCLUSION 

The  increasing  presence  of  LEP  students  in  United 
States'  schools  has  created  the  need  for  school  personnel 
across  the  nation  to  look  for  new  and  more  meaningful  ways 
to  assess  and  understand  the  specific  language  skills  of 
this  population.     This  knowledge  base  is  required  in  order 
for  educators  to  develop  appropriate  programs  for  students 
who  are  learning  English.     In  spite  of  this  need,  little 
research  has  been  reported  that  describes  and  analyzes  the 
specific  language  skills  and  behaviors  exhibited  by  LEP 
students  in  regular  and  special  education  programs  while 
they  are  learning  English. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  describe  the 
language  skills  and  communication  behaviors  of  four  groups 
of  students:     Hispanic  typical  limited  English  proficient 
(T/LEP) ,  typical  monolingual  English  speaking  (T/MONO) , 
Hispanic  limited  English  proficient  with  specific  learning 
disability  (SLD/LEP) ,  and  monolingual  English  speaking 
with  specific  learning  disability  (SLD/MONO) .  An 
examination  was  made  of  12  students1  performance  on  tasks 
designed  to  elicit  three  language  functions:  regulatory, 
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heuristic,  and  imaginative.     Language  samples  were 
obtained  and  analyzed  for  each  of  the  students 
participating  in  this  study.     An  informal  assessment 
procedure  combining  language  proficiency  and  function 
descriptors,  as  discussed  in  the  methodology  chapter,  was 
used  in  order  to  determine  the  students'  language 
proficiency  levels  and  performance  on  academic  tasks  that 
were  presented  to  elicit  the  three  language  functions. 
The  observations  gathered  in  this  study  provided 
information  about  similarities  and  differences  among 
typical,  at-risk,  and  handicapped  LEP  students  who  are 
developing  academic  skills  while  studying  in  English. 

In  this  chapter  a  summary  of  the  findings  and 
conclusions  based  on  these  findings  are  presented.  This 
discussion  relates  the  findings  to  previous  studies 
reviewed  in  Chapter  II.     Limitations  of  the  study, 
implications,  and  directions  for  future  research  are 
presented. 

Summary  of  Findings 
Five  research  questions  guided  this  investigation. 
Research  questions  one  and  two  were  designed  to  study 
students'  levels  of  language  proficiency.  Research 
questions  three  and  four  were  designed  to  study  students' 
use  of  language  in  completing  academic  tasks  (i.e., 
functional  use  of  language) .     Research  question  five  was 
designed  to  integrate  the  information  on  students' 
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language  proficiency  with  their  performance  on  language 
functions  as  a  way  to  describe  aspects  of  the  students' 
overall  language  competence. 

Language  data  on  proficiency  and  three  functions  were 
gathered  from  the  students  participating  in  this  study. 
Analysis  of  these  data  revealed  14  trends  in  language 
skills  development.     The  trends  and  their  supportive  data 
were  presented  in  Chapter  IV  in  order  to  answer  the 
research  guestions  posed  in  Chapter  I.     Those  trends  are 
summarized  below  as  they  relate  to  the  research  guestions. 

Research  guestion  one  investigated  the  similarities 
and  differences  in  levels  of  language  proficiency  among 
Hispanic  T/LEP  students,  Hispanic  SLD/LEP  students,  T/MONO 
English  speaking  students,  and  SLD/MONO  English  speaking 
students  of  comparable  ages  on  comparable  tasks. 

Two  trends  were  noted  in  answering  research  guestion 
one.     First,  the  T/MONO  students,  as  anticipated,  were 
observed  to  be  at  a  more  advanced  level  of  language 
proficiency  development  than  the  students  in  the  other 
three  groups.     Second,  the  differences  for  LEP  students  at 
the  intermediate  proficiency  level  mostly  occurred  in  the 
performance  of  those  skills  attributed  to  language  form. 
Differences  were  noted  in  skills  such  as  control  over 
grammar,  consistency  in  the  use  of  past,  present,  and 
future  verb  forms,  appropriate  responses  in  different 
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contexts,  and  production  of  what,  who,  where,  when,  how 
and  why  questions. 

Research  question  two  investiqated  how  the  levels  of 
lanquaqe  proficiency  were  similar  and/or  different  when 
lanquaqe  elicitation  activities  were  presented  in  Spanish 
and  Enqlish  for  Hispanic  T/LEP  students  and  Hispanic 
SLD/LEP  students. 

Two  trends  were  noted  in  answerinq  research  question 
two.     First,  the  performance  on  proficiency  in  Enqlish  for 
all  six  LEP  students  was  equal  to  or  better  than  their 
performance  in  Spanish.     Second,  the  LEP  students  were 
functioninq  at  the  lower  intermediate  level  and  were  not 
able  to  perform  any  of  the  skills  attributed  to  a  hiqher 
intermediate  level  of  lanquaqe  proficiency  in  either 
Enqlish  or  Spanish.     LEP  students  were  able  to  work  only 
with  concrete  situations  in  Enqlish.     That  is,  the 
students  asked  and/or  answered  the  concrete  what,  who,  and 
where  questions  but  were  not  able  to  work  with  the 
abstract  when,  how,  and  why  questions.     However,  when 
presented  with  the  same  concrete  situations  in  Spanish, 
only  two  SLD/LEP  students  were  able  to  work  at  this 
proficiency  level. 

Research  question  three  investiqated  the  similarities 
and  differences  in  the  use  of  lanquaqe  functions  amonq 
Hispanic  T/LEP  students,  Hispanic  SLD/LEP  students,  T/MONO 
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English  speaking  students,  and  SLD/MONO  English  speaking 
students  of  comparable  ages  on  comparable  tasks. 

Three  trends  were  noted  in  answering  research 
question  three.     First,  of  the  12  students  participating 
in  the  study,  all  but  two  completed  the  language  function 
tasks  presented  and  remained  focussed  on  the  task  by 
giving  coherent  and  pragmatically  appropriate  responses. 
A  second  trend  observed  was  that  all  students  produced  the 
most  complete  performance  in  the  imaginative  language 
function  while  performance  with  the  regulatory  and 
heuristic  function  was  more  variable  across  students.  A 
third  trend  was  that  the  T/MONO  students  exhibited  more 
complete  language  skills  on  the  language  functions  than 
the  students  in  the  three  other  groups  while  doing 
language  elicitation  activities  in  English.     However,  all 
students,  not  only  the  LEP  students,  were  in  the  process 
of  developing  language  skills  for  academic  tasks. 

Research  question  four  investigated  how  the  language 
functions  were  similar  and/or  different  when  language 
elicitation  activities  were  presented  in  Spanish  and 
English  for  Hispanic  T/LEP  students  and  Hispanic  SLD/LEP 
students . 

Four  trends  were  noted  in  answering  research  question 
four.     First,  the  LEP  students1  performance  on  functions 
was  equal  or  more  developed  in  English  than  in  Spanish. 
In  this  study  presenting  the  language  function  activities 


in  English  first  to  LEP  students  did  not  appear  to  have  a 
carry-over  effect  on  their  performance  in  Spanish. 

Second,   language  performance  among  the  T/LEP  students 
was  more  variable  on  the  regulatory  function  than  was  the 
performance  of  the  SLD/LEP  students.     For  example,  Si 
performed  at  the  fair  level  in  both  English  and  Spanish. 
S2  produced  more  complete  language  when  working  with 
English.     S3  was  not  able  to  perform  in  either  language. 

The  third  trend  was  that  the  heuristic  language 
function  produced  the  most  variability  among  the  six  LEP 
students  whereas  the  imaginative  language  function 
produced  the  most  similar  performance.     LEP  students* 
performance  ratings  for  the  heuristic  function  ranged  from 
poor  to  adequate  in  English  and  in  Spanish.  Overall 
performance  of  the  LEP  students  was  equal  to  or  more 
developed  in  English  than  in  Spanish  on  the  heuristic 
function.     Data,  however,  show  that  students'  level  of 
competence  varied  from  English  to  Spanish  on  the  heuristic 
function.     For  example,  Si  was  rated  at  the  intermediate 
proficiency  level  in  both  English  and  Spanish.     On  the 
basis  of  the  proficiency  descriptors  this  student  was 
considered  English  dominant.     However,  performance  on  the 
heuristic  function  was  rated  fair  in  English  and  adequate 
in  Spanish.     Another  student,  S2,  performed  at  the  fair 
level  in  English  and  poor  in  Spanish,  although  this 
student's  proficiency  level  was  intermediate  for  both 
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English  and  Spanish.     Performance  on  the  imaginative 
language  function  was  more  consistent,  being  at  the  fair 
level  for  all  students  in  both  languages. 

The  fourth  trend  was  the  tendency  of  the  three 
SLD/LEP  students  to  have  a  comparable  performance  in 
English  and  Spanish  on  the  functions.     The  ratings 
received  by  the  SLD/LEP  students  were  the  same  in  English 
and  in  Spanish  in  eight  of  the  nine  language  function 
analyses  done.     The  one  exception  was  in  the  heuristic 
function. 

Research  question  five  investigated  the  similarities 
and  differences  in  language  competence,  as  defined  by 
language  proficiency  and  performance  on  three  language 
functions,  among  Hispanic  T/LEP  students,  Hispanic  SLD/LEP 
students,  T/MONO  English  speaking  students,  and  SLD/MONO 
English  speaking  students  of  comparable  ages  on  comparable 
tasks. 

Language  descriptors  for  both  proficiency  and 
function  were  used  in  this  study  as  a  means  to  analyze 
students'  performance  while  they  were  engaged  in  academic 
tasks.     A  trend  observed  when  answering  research  question 
five  was  that  the  general  proficiency  rating  did  not 
provide  a  complete  picture  of  the  students'  overall 
language  skills  and  development.     The  proficiency  rating 
in  English  for  the  students  showed  10  of  them  to  be  at  the 
intermediate  level,  while  two  were  advanced.  Analyzing 
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their  performances  by  using  the  language  descriptors 
revealed  that  individual  differences  ranged  from  low 
intermediate  to  high  intermediate.     This  information 
indicated  that  some  students  had  mastered  language  skills, 
some  had  emerging  skills,  and  some  had  skills  not  yet 
observed.     For  example,  LEP  students  had  mastered  the  use 
of  English  language  when  concrete  situations  were 
presented.     For  two  SLD/LEP  and  two  SLD/MONO  students  the 
use  of  past,  present,  and  future  verb  forms  was  emerging. 
In  two  T/LEP  students,  the  skill  of  using  past,  present, 
and  future  verb  forms  was  not  observed.     These  examples 
demonstrated  how  information  obtained  from  analysis  of 
language  proficiency  descriptors  provides  a  more  complete 
description  of  students'  language  performance  than  did  the 
proficiency  rating  alone. 

Differences  were  observed  also  when  students  were 
confronted  with  the  need  to  use  language  to  complete 
academic  tasks,  as  indicated  by  their  performance  on 
language  functions.     A  second  trend  observed  was  that 
although  LEP  students  were  limited  in  the  ability  to 
respond  in  English  (as  indicated  by  proficiency 
assessment) ,  they  appeared  to  comprehend  the  task 
reguired.     All  12  students  responded  to  the  tasks. 
However,  a  wide  range  of  performance  on  the  functions  was 
observed. 
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Analysis  using  the  language  function  descriptors 
revealed  that  LEP  students  produced  more  complete  language 
when  working  with  concrete  objects  or  when  talking  within 
a  familiar  context.     In  a  familiar  context  using  concrete 
concepts,  LEP  students  provided  pragmatically  appropriate 
responses  and  related  coherently  to  the  task. 

In  the  regulatory  and  heuristic  functions  students 
were  presented  with  more  abstract  situations.  Students 
responding  to  the  task  of  the  regulatory  function  had  to 
provide  language  about  specific,  how-to-do  tasks.     In  the 
heuristic  function  students  had  to  provide  purposeful 
language.     Difficulties  were  observed  when  LEP  students 
had  to  express  purposeful  or  goal-oriented  statements,  or 
to  give  specific  task-oriented  instructions.     Analysis  by 
language  function  descriptors,  thus,  revealed  that  LEP 
students  produced  less  complete  language  when  working  with 
more  abstract  tasks  in  less  familiar  situations. 

A  third  trend  observed  was  that  although  four  LEP 
students  were  demonstrating  more  skills  attributed  to 
language  form  in  English,  their  English  dominance  seemed 
not  to  have  a  significant  effect  on  their  performance  on 
the  language  functions.     Differences  were  revealed, 
however,  between  students'  individual  proficiency  ratings 
and  their  performance  on  language  functions.     For  example, 
Si  had  mastered  all  language  skills  attributed  to  language 
form  and  was  rated  intermediate  on  proficiency  in  English. 
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Use  of  proficiency  descriptors  revealed  he  was  high 
intermediate.     This  same  student  was  rated  poor  on  both 
regulatory  and  heuristic  functions.     In  Spanish,  the 
student  only  performed  at  a  novice  level  in  proficiency 
and  was  rated  poor  in  both  regulatory  and  heuristic 
functions.     Thus  it  is  clear  that  this  student's  English 
proficiency  rating  did  not  provide  a  full  picture  of  his 
overall  language  development. 

A  second  contrast  can  be  seen  in  the  case  of  S6  who 
had  a  low  intermediate  proficiency  rating  in  English. 
Descriptors  revealed  that  he  could  not  use  sentences 
consistently,  and  could  not  control  grammar.     The  student 
could,  however,  perform  at  a  fair  level  on  regulatory  and 
heuristic  functions.     In  Spanish,  S6  was  at  a  novice  level 
but  he  could  still  perform  at  a  fair  level  in  the 
regulatory  function.     Obtaining  comparable  samples  in 
English  and  Spanish  and  analyzing  them  by  using  the 
language  proficiency  and  function  descriptors  as  presented 
in  the  study  provided  insight  into  the  development  of  both 
languages.     More  information  is  thus  available  to  teachers 
and  school  personnel  about  areas  of  strengths  and 
weaknesses  in  individual  students'   language  development. 

Discussion 

The  trends  and  findings  summarized  in  the  previous 
section  lead  to  four  conclusions.     These  conclusions,  the 
findings  that  led  to  the  conclusions,  their  significance 
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to  the  study,  and  the  research  that  relates  to  the 
findings  are  presented  in  this  section. 
Conclusion  One 

Conclusion  one  was  that  the  LEP  students'  performance 
was  less  complete  than  the  MONO  students  on  proficiency 
and  function  when  working  in  academic  tasks.  Little 
research  is  reported  that  compares  specific  language 
skills  and  behaviors  exhibited  by  LEP  students  in  regular 
and  special  education  programs.     Few  studies  using 
language  descriptors  to  determine  LEP  students'  needs  have 
been  done  (Harley,  Allen,  Cummins,  &  Swain,  1990) .  This 
conclusion  was  valuable  in  understanding  the  language 
skill  development  of  LEP  students  while  in  the  process  of 
learning  English.     The  conclusion  was  also  important  in 
relating  the  MONO  language  skill  development  to  the  LEP 
students'  age  peers.     Monolingual  students,  as  was 
anticipated,  were  more  advanced  in  their  use  of  language 
and  produced  more  complete  language  samples  in  English 
than  the  LEP  students. 

T/MONO  students  were  included  in  the  study  in  order 
to  have  samples  of  language  from  the  second  grade 
mainstream  group.     These  language  samples  provided  an 
understanding  of  language  development  for  this  age  group. 
LEP  students'  limited  English  language  development  and 
inconsistent  use  of  language  forms  effected  their 
completion  of  and  performance  on  academic  tasks  in 
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abstract  situations.     Language  form  development  limited 
LEP  students'  integration  of  ideas  and  content,  as  well  as 
their  communicative  competence.     Language  competence  here 
was  viewed  as  the  integration  of  form  with  content  in  the 
production  of  a  range  of  language  functions  while 
performing  on  academic  tasks. 
Conclusion  Two 

Conclusion  two  was  that  data  did  not  show  clear 
differences  in  performance  among  T/LEP,  SLD/LEP,  and 
MONO/SLD  students.     Results  indicated  that  the  language 
development  of  the  students  in  these  three  groups  was  not 
as  complete  as  that  of  the  T/MONO  students,  but  results 
did  not  distinguish  clearly  LEP  students  from  SLD/MONO  nor 
did  it  distinguish  T/LEP  students  from  SLD/LEP  students. 
In  some  instances,  for  example,  when  working  with  the 
language  functions,  the  SLD/LEP  students  produced  more 
complete  language  that  the  T/LEP  and  the  MONO/SLD 
students.     Using  language  skills  as  revealed  by  analysis 
with  the  descriptors  did  not  establish  clear  differences 
in  language  competence  among  these  students. 

The  lack  of  clear  differences  overall,  however, 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  indicating  that  LEP  students 
have  handicapping  conditions.     Results  showed  that  all 
students  in  the  study  achieved  an  intermediate  rating  on 
proficiency. 
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Although  ratings  on  functions  were  more  varied  among 
students,  all  performed  at  a  fair  level  on  the  imaginative 
function.     Although  LEP  students'  performance  in  the 
heuristic  and  regulatory  function  was  more  varied,  all  LEP 
students  demonstrated  their  willingness  to  participate, 
understood  tasks  presented,  and  used  language  appropriate 
to  the  tasks.     Determination  of  specific  strengths  and 
weaknesses  through  both  proficiency  and  function  provided 
important  information  about  LEP  students'  abilities  to 
perform  on  academic  tasks. 

Although  there  are  not  clear  differences  among 
groups,  there  are  differences  among  students.  These 
differences  in  language  skills  are  important  for 
instructional  planning  (Chamot  &  O'Malley,  1986).  The 
data  suggest  that  teachers  should  go  beyond  assessment  of 
proficiency  levels  and  use  language  descriptors  to  assess 
the  language  skills  development  of  LEP  students. 
Researchers  have  shown  that  although  teachers  are  aware  of 
LEP  students'  proficiency  levels,  teachers  are  not  able  to 
establish  clear  differences  between  students'  levels  of 
language  (Toohey,  1984) .     In  this  study,  language 
descriptors  were  used  to  provide  a  more  complete 
description  of  students'  individual  language  skills.  The 
study  provided  a  step  by  step  procedure  for  analyzing 
proficiency  levels  by  using  language  descriptors.  The 
descriptors  include  a  continuum  of  language  skills 
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development  (ETS,  1982;  Lefkov  &  Caton,  1988).  The 
language  skills  begin  at  the  initial  stage  of 
communication  of  basic  intents  by  the  students.     Next,  the 
continuum  includes  language  skill  forms,  and  then  the 
integration  of  form  and  content,  where  the  students  have 
to  use  language  in  both  concrete  and  abstract  level 
situations.     All  of  the  above  descriptors  include  language 
skills  that  are  emphasized  in  a  classroom  setting.  Using 
language  descriptors  to  assess  the  language  skills 
development  of  LEP  students  may  contribute  to  teachers 
having  a  better  understanding  of  the  students'  levels  of 
language  proficiency  and  performance  (Collier,  1989) .  The 
information  gathered  through  the  language  descriptors  may 
provide  teachers  with  specific  data  for  developing 
appropriate  instructional  plans  for  LEP  students  (Chamot  & 
O'Malley,  1986).     However,  caution  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  the  isolated  drill  of  skills  that  present 
difficulties  for  students.     Instruction  on  specific  skills 
should  be  incorporated  with  a  context  of  meaningful 
communication . 

The  information  gathered  in  this  study  through  the 
analysis  of  functions  by  descriptors  was  in  agreement  with 
previously  conducted  research.     The  information  presented 
a  more  complete  view  of  the  students'  ability  to  use 
language  when  completing  academic  tasks.  Researchers 
interested  in  the  development  of  language  functions  as 
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part  of  the  communication  process  have  emphasized 
children's  appropriate  use  of  language  when  trying  to 
convey  a  meaningful  message  (Bates,  1976a;  Dore,  1975; 
Halliday,  1975;  Tough,  1987).     Three  elements  are  constant 
in  all  categorizations  of  language  functions:     (a)  the 
students  have  the  ability  to  control  their  own  behavior, 
(b)  the  students  have  the  ability  to  reason,  and  (c)  the 
students  have  the  ability  to  relate  a  pragmatically 
appropriate  message  to  others  within  a  given  context.  All 
students  in  this  study  demonstrated  their  willingness  to 
participate  by  giving  pragmatically  appropriate  responses 
when  working  on  familiar  topics,  thus  demonstrating  that 
they  fully  understood  the  tasks  presented.  The 
difficulties  observed  with  the  LEP  students  were  more  a 
matter  of  problems  with  language  form  and  limitation  of 
amount  of  language  produced  than  with  appropriateness  of 
language . 
Conclusion  Three 

Conclusion  three  was  that  the  LEP  students' 
performance  was  equal  or  better  in  English  than  in  Spanish 
on  proficiency  and  function.     There  was  only  one  instance, 
in  the  regulatory  function,  in  which  a  student  performed 
better  in  Spanish  than  in  English.     In  four  cases, 
students  were  dominant  in  English;  two  students  performed 
equally  in  both  languages. 
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In  this  study  all  LEP  students  are  becoming  dominant 
in  English  and  four  LEP  students  gave  a  more  complete 
performance  in  English  than  in  Spanish.     This  indicates 
that  they  are  developing  academic  language  in  English. 
LEP  students'  more  complete  performance  in  English  may  be 
due  to  a  process  of  subtractive  bilingualism  (Cummins, 
1984) .     Subtractive  bilingualism  is  when  the  learner  loses 
proficiency  in  the  first  language  while  gaining 
proficiency  in  English.     Although  this  is  suggested  in 
this  study,  this  cause  of  difference  in  language 
development  was  not  addressed  in  this  study. 

All  students  could  carry  out  language  tasks  at  the 
intermediate  level  of  proficiency  in  English  but  not  in 
Spanish.     Students  in  both  languages  could  function  at  the 
fair  level  on  the  imaginative  function.     There  was  more 
variation  on  the  regulatory  and  heuristic  function  on  both 
languages  with  LEP  students  performing  in  a  less  complete 
manner  in  Spanish.     These  variations  indicated  that 
students  were  in  the  process  of  language  development. 

Caution  should  be  exhibited  in  interpreting  language 
assessment  results  as  indicating  the  presence  of 
handicapping  conditions.     Other  variables  can  effect 
language  development  (Ambert,   1986;  Cummins,   1980;  Ortiz  & 
Maldonado-Col6n,  1986) .     Limited  language  development  on 
academic  tasks  may  result  from  students  being  in  the 
process  of  learning  English.     Limited  language  development 
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in  Spanish  may  result  from  the  students'  lack  of 
experience  or  exposure  to  the  use  of  Spanish  in  academic 
settings  (Cummins,  1984;  Figueroa,  1989;  Fradd  & 
Weismantel,   1989;  Ortiz,  1985). 
Conclusion  Four 

A  fourth  conclusion  was  that  assessment  using  both 
proficiency  and  function  yields  valuable  descriptive 
information  on  all  students  and  is  helpful  in  making 
judgements  about  the  language  competence  of  LEP  students. 
This  conclusion  has  a  direct  impact  on  the  procedures  used 
for  the  identification  of  learning  needs  for  LEP  students. 

There  is  an  increasing  body  of  research  that 
emphasizes  the  integration  of  form  and  function  as  a 
pragmatic  way  to  determine  competence  of  LEP  students 
(Damico,   1991;  Erickson,  1981;  Fradd  &  Tikunoff,  1987; 
Iglesias  &  Westby,  1989) .     Key  elements  in  the  assessment 
of  LEP  students  using  the  integration  of  form  and  function 
as  established  by  this  body  of  research  were  included  in 
the  study.     These  elements  are  (a)  the  use  of  language 
elicitation  procedures  that  lead  to  observable  behaviors; 
(b)  the  consideration  of  general  pragmatic  performances  as 
well  as  specific  aspects  of  form,  content,  and  use;   (c)  the 
use  of  elicitation  procedures  that  focus  on  meaningful 
communication;  and  (d)  the  use  of  language  samples  as  a 
format  for  elicitation  and  analysis. 
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The  use  of  the  information  obtained  from  the  analysis 
by  language  descriptors  provided  information  about  each 
individual  student's  level  of  language  skills.  Ten 
students  were  rated  at  the  intermediate  proficiency  level 
and  two  at  the  advanced  level.     However,  specific  analysis 
revealed  many  differences  in  students'  performance.  The 
T/MONO  students  were  able  to  work  with  abstract  when,  how, 
and  why  questions.     Two  T/MONO  students  gave  accurate 
descriptions  of  situations  and  events.     One  T/MONO  student 
produced  we 11 -developed  paragraph  responses.     Thus,  these 
skills  observed  placed  the  T/MONO  students  at  a  high 
intermediate  proficiency  level.     For  two  of  the  SLD/MONO 
students  high  intermediate  level  skills,  using  questions  at 
a  more  abstract  level  and  giving  accurate  descriptions, 
appeared  to  be  emerging. 

No  LEP  student  showed  language  skills  attributed  to  a 
high  intermediate  proficiency  level.     LEP  students  were  not 
able  to  ask  or  answer  abstract  level  questions,  nor  provide 
accurate  descriptions  of  a  situation  or  event  in  a 
well-developed  paragraph.     Sentence  level  expressions 
dominated  LEP  students'  communication. 

When  compared  with  the  MONO  students,  LEP  students' 
lack  of  use  of  language  skills  attributed  to  a  high 
intermediate  level  of  proficiency  may  appear  to  limit  their 
performance.     Students  have  not  developed  these  skills,  and 
may  appear,  to  the  uninformed  observer,  to  be  limited  in 
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their  general  ability  to  learn.     However,  in  this  study 
ratings  indicated,  that  LEP  students  were  able  to  perform 
on  academic  tasks  at  a  concrete  level.     That  is,  LEP 
students  were  competent  in  concrete  aspects  of  language. 
The  literature  indicates  that  such  discrepancies  in 
estimating  LEP  students'  language  proficiency,  may  result 
in  the  under  or  over  estimation  of  students'  levels  of 
intellectual  and  cognitive  development  (Collier,  1989; 
Cummins,   1984;  Ortiz,  1985). 

In  this  study,  language  proficiency  descriptors  gave 
information  based  on  discrete  points  of  language  such  as 
subject-verb  agreement  and  consistent  use  of  grammar  and 
verb  forms.     This  result  is  consistent  with  research  that 
emphasizes  form  as  essential  in  language  assessment  (Brown 
&  Fraser,  1964;  Chomsky,  1965;  Rice,  1978).  Language 
function  descriptors  gave  information  on  how  students  used 
language,  organized  the  information,  and  how  they  vary  from 
task  to  task  depending  on  the  context  (Halliday,  1975; 
Lefkov  &  Caton,   1988;  Tough,  1977). 

The  data  reveal  variation  among  students'  proficiency 
and  function.     For  example,  one  T/LEP  student  (S3)  rated 
intermediate  in  proficiency  but  was  rated  poor  in  the 
regulatory  and  heuristic  function  and  fair  in  the 
imaginative  function.     This  student  partially  gave  cohesive 
responses  and  the  language  skills  assessed  were  not 
observed  in  the  regulatory  and  heuristic  function.  One 
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SLD/MONO  student  (Sio)  and  one  SLD/LEP  student  (S5)  were 
rated  intermediate  in  proficiency;  however,  both  students 
performed  the  heuristic  function  at  the  adequate  level  and 
the  regulatory  and  imaginative  function  at  the  fair  level. 
The  academic  needs  and  abilities  of  such  students  are 
different  and  assessment  of  proficiency  or  function  alone 
would  be  inadequate  to  assess  academic  strengths  and 
weaknesses.     By  providing  information  about  both  sets  of 
language  skills  a  more  complete  assessment  was  obtained. 

This  informal  assessment  procedure  is  consistent  with 
a  growing  body  of  research  that  suggests  that  this 
procedure  will  better  serve  the  identification  of  LEP 
students*  language  needs,  thus  helping  to  prevent 
overestimating  or  underestimating  LEP  students'  potential 
for  successful  participation  in  the  schools'  academic 
programs  (Damico,  1991;  Erickson,   1981;  Fradd  &  Tikunoff, 
1987;  Westby,  1989). 

Limitations 

Twelve  male  students,  ages  7  through  9,  assigned  to 
second  grade  in  Broward  County,  Florida  were  the  subjects 
of  this  study.     Broward  County  has  a  large  growing  Hispanic 
population  and  already  has  bilingual  centers  with  programs 
and  services  available  for  LEP  students  as  well  as  MONO 
students.     Therefore,  the  sample,  although  small,  met  the 
criteria  established  for  the  subjects  needed  for  this 
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study.     The  fact  that  the  sample  consisted  of  12  male 
students  who  were  identified  by  a  school  official  following 
specific  guidelines  provided  by  the  researcher  limits  the 
generalizability  of  the  findings.     Although  this  study 
includes  data  from  a  small  number  of  students,  it  serves  as 
a  foundation  for  future  research. 

Limitations  also  reside  in  the  informal  assessment 
procedure  used  in  this  study  to  describe  language 
proficiency  and  performance  of  LEP  students.     The  analysis 
of  descriptive  data  by  using  language  skills  descriptors  as 
presented  in  this  study  requires  trained  personnel  in  order 
to  have  accurate  and  consistent  elicitation  and  rating  of 
LEP  students'  performance.     Personnel  must  be  competent  in 
all  students'  languages. 

The  traditional  assessment  practice  in  schools  is  the 
use  of  standardized  tests  or  measures.     The  use  of 
standardized  measures  allows  for  large  groups  of  students 
to  be  assessed  at  the  same  time.     In  this  study  the 
assessment  procedure  used  required  individual  collection  of 
language  samples  for  analysis.     Thus  the  amount  of  time 
needed  to  assess  each  student  may  also  become  a  limitation. 
Although  standardized  testing  may  determine  the  level  of 
the  students'  academic  development,  this  testing  may  not 
address  specific  language  needs  of  the  LEP  students  or 
enable  personnel  to  develop  individual  instructional 
language  development  plans. 
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It  was  anticipated  that  by  systematically  eliciting 
and  analyzing  students'  language  samples  the  researcher 
would  be  able  to  describe  the  language  skills  and  behaviors 
demonstrated  by  the  students.     Informal  assessment 
procedures  as  employed  in  this  study  (a)  provided  a 
descriptive  sample  of  students'  performance  using  a 
consistent  method  of  language  elicitation  and  systematic 
analysis  for  each  student,   (b)  provided  elicitation  and 
performance  analysis  procedures  for  students  in  both 
non-English  and  English  languages,  and  (c)  provided 
information  about  specific  language  skills  and  behaviors 
exhibited  by  LEP  students  who  are  in  the  process  of 
learning  English  in  regular  and  special  education  programs. 
Although  these  procedures  are  not  standardized,  they 
suggest  new  areas  for  the  development  of  effective  informal 
methods  of  assessment.     All  of  the  information  provides  the 
background  for  future  research. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Research 

The  present  study  focused  on  providing  descriptive 
information  about  LEP  students'  language  skills  while 
engaged  in  academic  tasks  by  using  a  systematic  analysis  of 
language  samples  that  combined  language  proficiency  and 
function  descriptors.     During  the  process  of  conducting 
this  study  many  questions  arose  which  need  to  be 
investigated  thoroughly. 
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A  need  exists  for  further  research  that  describes 
specific  language  skills  and  behaviors  exhibited  by  both 
MONO  and  LEP  students  in  regular  and  special  education 
programs.     Research  in  this  area  is  needed  in  order  to 
gather  information  about  differences  which  may  affect 
academic  performance  among  typical  and  handicapped  LEP 
students.     Although  the  present  study  did  not  find  clear 
differences  between  typical  and  specific  learning 
disabilities  students,  a  more  comprehensive  study  following 
similar  methods  could  provide  information  useful  in 
determining  possible  school  placement  decisions  and  in 
differentiating  between  learning  problems  and  typical 
behavior  associated  with  learning  a  language. 

Due  to  constraints  of  time  and  facilities,  only  12 
male  second  grade  students,  ages  7  trough  9,  participated 
in  the  study.     The  LEP  population  consisted  of  six  students 
of  Hispanic  background.     Thus,  generalization  of  the 
results  are  limited  to  the  information  gathered  from  this 
specific  group  at  the  particular  time  that  the  study  was 
conducted.     It  is  important  to  note  that  although  Spanish 
is  the  common  language  of  Hispanics  students,  not  all 
Hispanics  share  the  same  cultural  background  and 
experiences.     Future  research  is  needed  to  include  cultural 
differences  among  Hispanics  that  may  have  an  effect  on 
their  academic  performance.     Also,  more  students  should  be 
included  in  the  sample  in  order  to  the  increase  the  power 
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of  generalizability  of  the  results.     The  inclusion  of 
females  should  be  taken  into  consideration  for  future 
research  in  order  to  investigate  any  possible  differences 
due  to  gender.     The  inclusion  of  students  from  cultural 
backgrounds  other  than  Hispanics  certainly  will  provide 
valuable  information  on  differences  among  cultures  in 
relation  to  learning  English  in  academic  settings. 

Another  area  that  needs  further  consideration  is  the 
question  of  students'   language  development  over  time.  The 
data  for  the  study  were  gathered  from  the  students' 
language  samples.     Language  samples  for  this  study  were 
collected  only  once.     Elicitation  of  single  language 
samples  raises  questions  in  regard  to  the  effects  of 
maturity  and  the  development  of  LEP  students'  language 
skills  across  time  when  exposed  to  a  consistent  academic 
setting.     The  collection  and  analysis  of  language  samples 
at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  a  school  year  may  yield 
valuable  information  about  differences  in  proficiency 
levels  and  performance  on  functions. 

The  procedures  used  in  this  study  provide  descriptive 
information  about  specific  language  skills  attributed  to 
basic  communicative  intents,  to  language  form,  and  to  the 
ability  to  perform  at  a  concrete  and  an  abstract  level. 
The  language  proficiency  descriptors  analysis,  as  presented 
in  the  Methodology  Chapter,  provided  for  rating  at  novice, 
intermediate,  and  advanced  levels.     An  area  for  additional 
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study  is  the  development  of  the  language  proficiency 
descriptors  to  include  a  superior  level.     The  development 
of  higher  level  proficiency  descriptors  could  make  the 
analysis  more  sensitive  to  those  students  performing  at  the 
advanced  level.     In  this  study  two  T/MONO  students 
performed  adeguately  on  all  the  skills  presented  at  the 
advanced  level.     The  guestion  arises  of  the  possibility  of 
further  testing  the  true  ceiling  of  performance  of  these 
two  students  by  using  proficiency  descriptors  attributed  to 
a  superior  level,  such  as  presenting  a  point  of  view, 
providing  a  supported  opinion,  negotiating,  and 
hypo the  s  i  z  i  ng . 

Additionally,  research  is  reguired  to  determine  more 
about  the  functions  of  language  that  are  used  in  mainstream 
U.S.  classrooms  and  how  how  these  language  functions  may  be 
similar  to  and/or  different  from  functions  that  students 
from  other  cultural  groups  have  developed.     The  academic 
language  functions  used  in  this  study  may  not  be  language 
functions  utilized  well  by  Hispanic  students.  The 
functions  described  in  this  study  have  been  identified  as 
academic  language  functions  that  are  emphasized  in  academic 
settings  in  this  nation's  schools. 

Questions  arise  in  terms  of  students*  performance  when 
working  on  functions  attributed  to  the  social  use  of 
language.     More  research  is  needed  on  the  language 
functions  students  bring  from  other  language  systems  in 
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order  to  determine  the  universality  of  these  functions. 
Research  should  also  investigate  the  length  of  time 
required  to  master  different  functions,  and  the  ages  at 
which  these  functions  may  develop  with  speakers  of  other 
languages. 

Research  studies  could  be  carried  out  in  order  to 
establish  clear  differences  between  T/LEP  and  SLD/LEP 
students  in  language  competence.     Findings  in  this  study 
did  not  establish  a  clear  distinction  among  the  performance 
of  LEP  second  grade  students,  regardless  of  their 
classification.     Questions  arise  regarding  the  difficulties 
educators  confront  in  determining  language  problems  and 
instructional  needs  for  LEP  students.     More  research  is 
needed  to  validate  the  use  of  the  informal  assessment 
procedure  by  language  descriptors,  as  presented  in  this 
study,  as  a  component  of  the  overall  assessment  of  LEP 
students  along  with  other  standardized  measures  as  required 
by  the  school  system. 

In  the  next  section  implications  related  to  the  area 
of  the  education  of  bilingual  and  bilingual  special 
education  students  derived  from  this  study  are  discussed. 
The  section  presents  school  personnel  with  suggestions  for 
informal  language  assessment  and  development  of 
instructional  needs  for  LEP  students. 
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Implications 

The  implications  for  schools  and  classroom  teachers 
that  may  be  derived  from  this  study  are  based  on  the  four 
conclusions  already  established.     The  findings  of  this 
study  suggest  the  consideration  of  factors  that  contribute 
to  a  better  understanding  of  LEP  students'  language  needs. 
These  factors  are  (a)  understanding  language  development, 
(b)  time,  and  (c)  communicative  competence. 

LEP  student  populations  with  diverse  cultural 
backgrounds  and  limited  English  language  skills  are 
increasing  at  a  higher  rate  than  other  segments  of  the 
nation's  school  population.     The  limited  development  of 
academic  language  increases  the  probability  that  these  LEP 
students  will  be  at-risk  of  academic  failure.     The  results 
of  this  study  are  consistent  with  that  of  other  researchers 
who  indicated  that  LEP  children  may  need  up  to  seven  years 
to  develop  academic  language  necessary  for  them  to  perform 
at  the  same  level  as  the  mainstream  population  (Collier, 
1989).     In  this  study  LEP  students'  performance  on  language 
proficiency  and  function  was  less  complete  than  that  of  the 
MONO  students.     Informal  assessment  using  language 
descriptors  gave  description  of  students'  skills  and 
revealed  that  the  students  were  in  the  process  of 
developing  academic  language. 

One  implication  for  the  schools  is  not  to  categorize 
students  too  soon,  particularly  if  only  one  type  of 
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proficiency  assessment  is  used.     The  use  of  an  assessment 
measure  that  only  gives  a  rating  on  proficiency  may  limit 
the  options  for  LEP  students  or  may  not  offer  further 
explanation  of  the  reasons  LEP  students  are  having 
difficulties  in  performance  while  working  on  academic 
tasks.     If  schools  categorize  students  too  fast,  without 
clear  understanding  of  their  language  development,  students 
may  not  be  able  to  perform  as  expected  on  academic  tasks. 

Another  implication  is  that  the  informal  assessment 
discussed  in  this  study,  may  provide  schools  with  a 
comprehensive  way  to  identify  LEP  students'  communicative 
competence  and  individual  instructional  needs.  Such 
specific  assessment  would  enable  teachers  to  plan  lessons 
appropriate  to  each  LEP  students*  level  of  language 
development  and  language  skills.    More  appropriate 
instruction  could  lead  to  several  results.     First,  at-risk 
LEP  students  may  be  able  to  accomplish  tasks  at  the  true 
level  of  their  capabilities  and  therefore  experience  a 
higher  rate  of  success  in  school.     Second,  LEP  students  may 
be  less  likely  to  drop-out  of  school.     And,  third,  teachers 
may  feel  that  they  are  better  able  to  meet  the  LEP 
students*   language  need. 

A  final  implication  is  that  schools  may  provide  an 
instructional  environment  that  will  minimize  the  at-risk 
factors  for  the  LEP  students  by  encouraging  the  development 
of  their  language  skills  beyond  the  concrete  level  and 
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facilitating  LEP  students  movement  into  mainstream 
classroom  instruction.     Thus  the  use  of  this  informal 
method  may  help  school  personnel  to  understand  English 
language  needs  of  the  growing  number  of  LEP  students  in  the 
nation's  schools. 

Summary 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  describe  the  language 
skills  and  communication  behaviors  of  both  typical  (T)  and 
specific  learning  disabilities  (SLD)  students  in  the  two 
categories  of  English  speaking  monolingual  (MONO)  and 
Hispanic  limited  English  proficient  (LEP) .     Research  was 
carried  out  using  a  systematic  analysis  of  language  samples 
that  combined  language  proficiency  and  function 
descriptors.     Data  were  analyzed,  yielding  findings  and 
trends  related  to  each  of  the  five  research  guest ions 
guiding  the  investigation. 

Fourteen  trends  were  observed.     These  trends  led  to 
four  major  conclusions  including  (a)  LEP  students' 
performance  was  less  complete  than  the  MONO  students  on 
proficiency  and  function  when  working  in  academic  tasks, 
(b)  data  did  not  show  clear  differences  in  performance 
among  T/LEP,  SLD /LEP,  and  SLD/MONO  students,    (c)  LEP 
students'  performance  was  egual  or  better  in  English  than 
in  Spanish  on  proficiency  and  function,  and  (d)  assessment 
using  both  proficiency  and  function  yields  valuable 


descriptive  information  and  is  helpful  in  making  judgements 
about  language  competence  in  LEP  students. 

Implications  for  schools  and  classroom  teachers  based 
on  the  conclusions  were  presented.     The  results  of  this 
study  suggest  that  schools  should  avoid  early  categorizing 
of  LEP  students  based  on  a  standardized  test  or  a 
proficiency  measure  only.     The  informal  assessment 
procedure  used  in  this  study  may  provide  a  comprehensive 
way  to  identify  LEP  students*  communicative  competence  and 
specific  instructional  needs.     Teachers  can  then  provide 
appropriate  instruction,  thus  assisting  LEP  students  to 
experience  success  in  the  school  system.     At-risk  factors 
for  LEP  students  may  be  minimized  by  providing  appropriate 
instructional  environments  that  will  encourage  the 
development  of  LEP  students'  academic  language  skills, 
facilitate  their  transition  to  mainstream  classrooms,  and 
provide  them  with  the  academic  background  needed  to  enter 
mainstream  United  States. 


APPENDIX  A 

LANGUAGE  PROFICIENCY  TESTS  FREQUENTLY  USED  IN  THE 
ASSESSMENT  OF  LEP  CHILDREN 


This  appendix  provides  a  brief  description  of  some  tests 
frequently  used  in  the  assessment  of  culturally  and 
linguistically  different  children.     The  discussion  have 
been  limited  to  those  mentioned  in  the  review  of 
literature. 

BASIC  INVENTORY  OF  NATURAL  LANGUAGE   (BINL)    (Herbert,  1979) 

The  BINL  is  a  criterion-referenced  test.     It  is 
designed  to  assess  language  dominance,  proficiency, 
and  growth  in  English,  Spanish,  and  31  other 
languages.     After  obtaining  a  language  sample, 
examiners  will  score  it  for  fluency,  level  of 
complexity,  and  average  sentence  length.     The  BINL 
manual  provides  a  table  of  norms  for  language 
dominance  in  the  form  of  means  and  standard 
deviations.     Reliability  and  validity  information  is 
not  available. 

BILINGUAL  SYNTAX  MEASURE   (BSM)    (Burt,   Dulay,   and  Chavez, 
1978) 

The  BSM  is  designed  to  measure  linguistic  dominance. 
It  uses  cartoon-like  pictures  to  measure  students* 
syntactic  performance  in  English  and  Spanish.     The  BSM 
has  two  levels.     Level  I  is  designed  to  be  used  for 
kindergarten  through  second  grade.     Level  II  is 
designed  to  be  used  from  third  grade  through  twelve 
grade.     The  student  is  assigned  to  one  of  five  levels 
of  proficiency  in  each  language  based  on  the  score 
obtained.     Reliability  and  validity  information  is  not 
available.     Norms  are  not  provided. 

BOEHM  TEST  OF  BASIC  CONCEPTS -REVISED   (Boehm,  1986) 

The  Boehm  Test  is  designed  to  measure  mastery  of  basic 
concepts  necessary  for  school  instruction  such  as 
quantity,  space,  and  time.     This  test  is  given  to 
children  in  kindergarten  through  second  grade.  The 
standardization  sample  was  designed  to  approximate 
national  school  enrollment  data  with  respect  to 
district  size  and  region.     Students  were  classified  by 
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socio-economic  levels.     Scores  are  provided  as 
percentile  ranks.     Norms  are  presented  by    grade  level 
and  socioeconomic  status,  and  for  the  beginning  and 
end  for  the  school  year.     Norms  for  Spanish  versions 
are  not  available.     Reliability  and  validity 
information  is  available. 

JAMES  LANGUAGE  DOMINANCE  TEST   (James,  1974) 

The  James  Language  Dominance  Test  is  designed  to 
determine  the  dominant  language  of  kindergarten  and 
first  grade  Mexican-American  children.  Comprehension 
and  oral  production  are  assessed  in  English  and 
Spanish.     The  student  is  assigned  to  a  classification 
based  on  performance.  The  classifications  are:  Spanish 
dominant,  bilingual  with  Spanish  as    home  language, 
bilingual  with  English  and  Spanish  as  home  languages, 
English  dominant  but  bilingual  in  comprehension, and 
English  dominant.     Test  validity  information  is 
available.     Norms  are  not  provided. 

LANGUAGE  ASSESSMENT  BATTERY   (LAB)    (New  York  City  Public 
Schools,  1982) 

LAB  materials  were  developed  by  the  Office  of  Testing, 
Division  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction,  New  York  City 
Public  Schools.     LAB  is  used  both  for  entry  into  and 
exit  from  bilingual  and  English  as  a  second  language 
(ESL)  programs.     Tests  have  been  developed  for 
reading,  listening,  writing,  and  speaking. 
Reliability  and  validity  information  is  available. 
Norms  are  also  available  for  English  and  Spanish 
tests. 

LANGUAGE  ASSESSMENT  SCALES   (LAS)    (DeAvila  &  Duchan,  1981) 

LAS  determines  language  dominance  through  measures  of 
auditory  discrimination,  vocabulary,  phoneme 
production,  sentence  comprehension,  and  oral 
production  in  English    and  Spanish.     Determination  of 
dominance  is  made  through  the  total  score. 
Reliability  and  validity  information  is  available. 
Norms  are  available  for  Spanish  and  English  tests. 


APPENDIX  B 
ELEMENTS  OF  ORAL  PROFICIENCY  LEVELS 


Function,  context,  and  accuracy  are  elements  underlying  the 
levels  of  oral  proficiency.     The  following  table  offers 
specific  descriptions  of  these  elements  at  each  of  the 
proficiency  levels. 


Level  Function:  Tasks        Context:  Topics,  Accuracy: 

accomplished,  subject  areas,  acceptability, 

attitudes  activities,  and        quality,  and 

expressed,  tone  jobs  addressed.         accuracy  of  message 

conveyed .  conveyed . 


Advanced          Able  to  fully 
(2)  participate  in 

casual  conversa- 
tions, can  express 
facts,  give 
instructions, 
describe,  report, 
and  provide 
narration  about 
current,  past,  and 
future  activities. 


Concrete  topics      Understandable  to 
such  as  own  back-  native  speaker  not 


ground,  family, 
interests,  work, 
travel,  and 
current  events. 


used  to  dealing  with 
foreigners,  sometimes 
miscommunicates . 


Intermediate  Can  use  language 
(1)  to  ask  and  answer 

questions,  parti- 
cipate in  short 


Novice 
(0) 


Very  limited 

functional 

ability. 


Everyday  survival  Intelligible  to 
topics  and  native  speaker 

courtesy  re-  used  to  dealing 

quirements.  with  foreigners. 


None 


Unintelligible 


Adapted  from:     Nichols-McNeely,  S.,  &  Hallman,  C.   (1986).     Informal  oral 
language  proficiency  assessment:     Teacher  training.  Monograph  No.  3. 
Gainesville:  University  of  Florida. 
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APPENDIX  C 
CONSENT  FORMS 


Included  in  Appendix  C  are  samples  of  the  consent  forms 
used  for  the  purpose  of  this  investigation. 

1.  Parent  (Versions  in  English  and  Spanish) 

2.  School  Principal 

3 .  Teacher 

4.  Student  (Versions  in  English  and  Spanish) 
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Informed  Consent 

Dear  Parent: 

I  am  a  doctoral  candidate  at  the  University  of  Florida.     I  will 
be  conducting  a  study  as  part  of  the  requirements  for  the  completion 
of  my  degree.     I  would  like  to  invite  your  child  to  participate  in 
this  study. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  help  school  personnel  and 
teachers  understand  language  behaviors  exhibited  by  children  who  are 
in  the  process  of  learning  English.     In  order  to  accomplish  this,  I 
will  look  into  the  students'  school  records  for  general  background 
information  and  will  collect  language  samples  from  students,  in 
English  and  Spanish.     Collection  of  language  samples  will  be  done 
through  oral  interviews  and  completion  of  specific  activities 
appropriate  to  the  age  and  ability  level  of  the  students.     These  oral 
interviews  will  be  audio  taped  and  video  taped.     Also  the  students 
will  be  observed  across  school  settings  throughout  the  school  day. 
There  will  be  no  special  difficulties  involved  for  students  or  for 
you.     I  am  trained  in  working  with  elementary  age  children  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  children  will  enjoy  the  activities  presented. 

All  data  will  be  held  confidential  to  the  full  extent  provided  by 
law.     No  one  will  see  your  name,  your  child's  names,  or  the  school 
name  in  connection  with  this  study.     Participation  or 

non-participation  will  not  affect  your  child's  grades  in  any  way.  You 
or  your  child  may  withdraw  at  any  time,  without  prejudice. 

After  completion  of  the  project,  the  tapes  and  language  samples 
will  be  stored  in  files  by  a  coding  system.     Only  professors  in  the 
Special  Education  Department  at  the  University  of  Florida  will  have 
access  to  these  materials.     If  you  or  other  parents  do  not  consent  to 
this  arrangement  all  records  will  be  destroyed  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  study. 

No  monetary  compensation  will  be  awarded  and  there  are  no  risks 
or  immediate  benefits  foreseen  as  a  result  of  this  study.     I  would  be 
glad  to  share  the  results  with  you  at  the  end  of  the  study. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  please  feel  free  to  contact  me,  Elia 
Vazquez,  at  the  Communication  Processes  Office,  63  Dauer  Hall, 
University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida    32611-  2005,  (904) 
392-2046. 

Please  keep  one  copy  and  return  one  signed 

I  have  read  and  I  understand  the  procedure  described  above.     I  give  my 
child  permission  to  participate  in  the  procedure,  and  I  have  received 
a  copy  of  this  description. 


Parent  Signature 


2nd  Parent/Witness  Date 
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Forma  de  Consent imiento 


Estimado  Padre: 

Actualmente  estoy  completando  mis  estudios  graduados  en  la 
Universidad  de  la  Florida.     Como  requisito  para  obtener  el  grado  de 
doctorado  es  necesario  que  lleve  a  cabo  una  investigaci6n  educativa. 
Con  este  motivo  quisiera  invitar  a  su  hijo(a)  a  participar  en  este 
estudio. 

El  propdsito  de  este  estudio  es  el  de  ayudar  al  maestro  a  tener 
un  mejor  entendimiento  de  las  caracteristicas  linguisticas  que  exhiben 
los  ninos  que  estan  aprendiendo  ingles.     Para  lograr  esto  es  necesario 
que  mire  el  record  escolar  del  estudiante  y  que  obtenga  ejemplos  de  su 
lenguage  tanto  en  ingles  como  en  espanol.     Las  muestras  del  lenguaje 
seran  obtenidas  durante  entrevistas  individuales.     Estas  entrevistas 
seran  grabadas  en  cintas  y  videos.     Tambien  observare  a  los  ninos 
durante  un  dla  en  la  escuela.    Anticipo  que  estas  actividades  no 
intervendran  con  la  rutina  diaria  de  su  hijo(a).     Yo  soy  maestra  de 
escuela  elemental  y  espero  que  los  ninos  disfruten  de  la  entrevista. 

Todos  los  datos  que  obtenga  seran  conf idenciales  segun  lo 
establece  la  ley.     Nadie  vera  los  nombres  de  los  participantes,  ni  de 
la  escuela  relacionada  con  el  estudio.     La  part icipac ion  o  no 
participacidn  de  los  ninos  no  afectara  bus  notas  de  ninguna  manera. 
Usted  o  su  hijo(a)  puede  retirarse  del  estudio  en  cualquier  momento 
sin  ningun  problema. 

Al  terminar  el  estudio,  todas  las  grabaciones  seran  archivadas. 
Solamente  los  profesores  del  Departamento  de  Educaci6n  Especial  de  la 
Universidad  de  la  Florida  tendran  acceso  a  estas.     Si  usted  no  esta  de 
acuerdo  con  esta  medida  los  records  de  su  hijo(a)  serin  destruidos  al 
final  del  estudio. 

Este  estudio  no  conlleva  compensaci6n  econ6mica.     Tampoco  se 
vislumbra  ningun  riesgo  o  beneficios  inmediatos  como  resultado  del 
estudio.     Si  le  interesa  conocer  los  resultados  finales  del  estudio  o 
necesita  hacer  alguna  pregunta,  sientase  en  libertad  de  comunicarse 
conmigo,  Elia  Vazquez,  en  la  oficina  de  Procesos  de  Comunicaci6n,  63 
Dauer  Hall,  Universidad  de  la  Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida, 
32611-2005,    (904)  392-2046. 


Por  favor  ouarde  una  copia  v  devuelva  la  otra  debidamente  firmada. 

He  leido  cuidadosamente  la  informaci6n  descrita  y  tengo  una  copia  de 
dicha  informaci6n.     Estoy  de  acuerdo  que  mi  hijo(a)  participe  en  el 
estudio. 


Firma  del  Padre 


Segundo  Padre/  Testigo  Fecha 
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Consent  Form 

Dear  School  Principal: 

I  am  a  doctoral  candidate  at  the  University  of  Florida.     I  will 
be  conducting  a  study  with  three  students  in  your  school  as  part  of 
the  requirements  for  the  completion  of  my  degree.     This  is  a  request 
for  your  permission  for  your  students  and  teachers  to  participate  in 
this  study. 

My  interest  is  in  the  area  of  bilingual  special  education.  The 
purpose  of  this  study  is  to  help  school  personnel  understand 
differences  and  similarities  of  language  skills  and  behaviors 
exhibited  by  limited  English  proficient  students  as  opposed  to 
monolingual  students  when  studying  English.     In  order  to  accomplish 
this,  it  is  necessary  to  collect  language  samples  from  students,  in 
English  and  Spanish.     This  will  be  done  through  oral  interviews  and 
completion  of  specific  activities  appropriate  for  the  age  and  ability 
level  of  the  students.     These  language  sample  elicitation  sessions 
will  be  audio  taped  and  video  taped.     Also  the  students  will  be 
observed  across  settings  throughout  the  school  day.     There  will  be  no 
special  difficulties  involved  for  the  students.     I  am  trained  in 
working  with  elementary  age  children  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
children  will  enjoy  the  interviews. 

Specifically,  I  will  be  asking  the  teachers  to  allow  me  to 
observe  their  classes  for  approximately  one  week,  to  examine  classroom 
material  and  children's  work,  to  interview    them  about  their 
instructional  program,  and  to  review  class  records  in  order  to  gather 
data  about  the  total  classroom  context.     During  the  language  sample 
activities  I  will  need  to  make  arrangements  for  an  appropriate  place 
that  will  offer  minimum  distractions  to  the  student.     None  of  the 
above  activities  will  interfere  with  the  normal  flow  of  classroom 
activities.     All  data  will  be  held  confidential  to  the  full  extent 
provided  by  law.     No  one  will  see  your  name,  your  students'  names,  or 
the  school  name  in  connection  with  this  study.     Participants  may 
withdraw  at  any  time,  without  prejudice. 

After  completion  of  the  project,  the  tapes  and  language  samples 
will  be  stored  in  files  by  a  coding  system.     Only  professors  in  the 
Special  Education  Department  have  access  to  these  materials  if  parents 
consent  to  this,  otherwise  they  will  be  totally  destroyed    after  the 
completion  of  the  study.     No  monetary  compensation  will  be  awarded  and 
there  are  no  risks  or  immediate  benefits  foreseen  as  a  result  of  this 
study.     I  would  be  glad  to  share  the  results  with  you  at  the 
completion  of  the  study. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  please  feel  free  to  contact  me,  Elia 
V_zquez,  at  the  Communication  Processes  Office,  63  Dauer  Hall, 
University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida    32611-2005,  (904) 
392-2046. 

Please  keep  one  copy  and  return  one  signed. 

I  have  read  and  I  understand  the  procedure  described  above.     I  agree 
to  participate  in  the  procedure  and  I  have  received  a  copy  of  this 
description. 


School  Official  Signature  Witness 


Date 
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Consent  Form 

Dear  Teacher: 

I  am  a  doctoral  candidate  at  the  University  of  Florida.     I  will 
be  conducting  a  study  as  part  of  the  requirements  for  the  completion 
of  my  degree.     I  would  like  to  invite  you  to  participate  in  this 
study. 

My  interest  is  in  the  area  of  bilingual  special  education.  The 
purpose  of  this  study  is  to  help  school  personnel  understand 
differences  and  similarities  of  language  skills  and  behaviors 
exhibited  by  limited  English  proficient  students  as  opposed  to 
monolingual  students  when  studying  English.     In  order  to  accomplish 
this,  it  is  necessary  to  collect  language  samples  from  students,  in 
English  and  Spanish.     This  will  be  done  through  oral  interviews  and 
completion  of  specific  activities  appropriate  for  the  age  and  ability 
level  of  the  students.     These  language  sample  elicitation  sessions 
will  be  audio  taped  and  video  taped.    Also  the  students  will  be 
observed  across  settings  throughout  the  school  day.     There  will  be  no 
special  difficulties  involved  for  the  students  or  for  you.     I  am 
trained  in  working  with  elementary  age  children  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  children  will  enjoy  the  interviews. 

Specifically,  I  will  be  asking  you  to  allow  me  to  observe  your 
classes  for  approximately  one  week,  to  examine  classroom  material  and 
children's  work,  to  interview  you  about  your  instructional  program, 
and  to  review  class  records  in  order  to  gather  data  about  the  total 
classroom  context.     During  the  language  sample  activities  I  will  need 
to  make  arrangements  for  an  appropriate  place  that  will  offer  minimum 
distractions  to  the  student.     None  of  the  above  activities  will 
interfere  with  the  normal  flow  of  your  classes. 

All  data  will  be  held  confidential  to  the  full  extent  provided 
by  law. 

No  one  will  see  your  name,  your  students'  names,  or  the  school  name  in 
connection  with  this  study.     You  may  withdraw  at  any  time,  without 
prejudice. 

No  monetary  compensation  will  be  awarded  and  there  are  no  risks 
or  immediate  benefits  foreseen  as  a  result  of  this  study.  I  would  be 
glad  to  share  the  results  with  you  at  the  completion  of  the  study. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  please  feel  free  to  contact  me,  Elia 
V_zquez,  at  the  Communication  Processed  Office,  63  Dauer  Hall, 
University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida    32611-2005,  (904) 
392-2046. 

Please  keep  one  copy  and  return  one  signed. 

I  have  read  and  I  understand  the  procedure  described  above.       I  aqree 
to  participate  in  the  procedure  and  I  have  received  a  copy  of  this 
description. 


Teacher 


Witness 


Date 
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Verbal  Consent / Student • s  Form 

I  am  Elia  Vazquez  from  the  University  of  Florida.     I  will  be 
observing  and  taking  notes  during  your  classes  as  part  of  a  project  I 
am  doing.     I  would  like  for  you  to  talk  to  me  for  a  little  while.  I 
will  ask  you  some  questions.     I  am  going  to  record  what  you  say  to  me 
on  my  tape  recorder.    Also,  our  meeting  will  be  video  taped.     If  you 
do  not  want  to  be  recorded  or  video  taped  or  you  feel  uncomfortable 
with  what  I  am  doing,  please  let  me  know  or  talk  to  your  teacher.  You 
are  not  required  to  participate  in  this  study.     Do  you  want  to  help  me 
with  my  project? 

Name  

Yes   No  

Witness  

Date 
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Consent imiento  Verbal/  Forma  del  Estudiante 

Me  llamo  Elia  Vazquez.     Yo  estudio  en  la  Universidad  de  la 
Florida.     En  estos  dias  voy  a  observar  y  toraar  notas  durante  algunas 
de  tus  clases  como  parte  de  un  projecto  de  mi  clase.     Me  gust aria 
conversar  contigo  individualmente.     Te  hare  preguntas  relacionadas  con 
actividades  que  te  presente.     Toda  nuestra  conversacion  sera  grabada. 
Tambien  quisiera  poder  grabar  nuestra  entrevista  para  verla  por 
television.     Si  te  sientes  incomodo(a)  o  no  quieres  participar  en  esta 
actividad  me  lo  puedes  indicar  immediatamente  o  se  lo  puedes  decir  a 
tu  maestra.     Tu  no  estas  obligado(a)  a  participar  en  esta  actividad. 
Te  gustaria  ayudarme  con  mi  proyecto? 

Nombre   

Si   No  

Testigo   

Fecha 


APPENDIX  D 

GUIDING  PRINCIPLES  FOR  A  LANGUAGE  SAMPLE  ELICITATION 

Language  samples  can  be  gathered  at  any  time  during  the 
students'  everyday  activities.     For  the  purpose  of  this 
study,  the  language  samples  were  obtained  through  specific 
elicitation  activities  presented  to  the  student.  The 
following  recommendations  were  followed    when  eliciting 
language  samples. 

1.  All  verbalization  of  both  the  student  and  the 
researcher  must  be  recorded  for  later  transcription. 

2.  Avoid  writing  the  conversation  down  at  the  same 
time  that  the  elicitation  activity  is  taking  place.  This 
prevents  unnatural  pauses  and  interference  with  the  flow  of 
communication . 

3.  Prepare  the  setting  carefully  before  beginning 
with  the  elicitation  activities.     The  optimal  setting 
should  include: 

-  a  quiet,  secluded  place 

-  appropriate  physical  equipment/  table,  chairs, 
recording  devices 

-  material  ready  to  use 

4.  All  materials  to  be  used  should  be  easy  to  handle, 
stimulating,  and  age  appropriate. 
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5.  Establish  positive  rapport  with  the  student  before 
initiating  the  activities. 

6.  The  elicitation  environment  should  be  interactive 
with  the  child.     The  student  should  be  comfortable  enough 
to  feel  free  to  carry  on  a  conversation. 

7.  Promote  quality  dialogue  during  the  elicitation 
activities. * 

*The  following  are  suggestions  for  promoting  quality 
language  samples: 

Use  open  ended  questions  as  opposed  to  yes-no  questions. 

Open  ended  questions  Yes-no  questions 

What  are  your  favorite  things  Do  you  watch  TV? 
to  do? 

How  do  you  make  your  favorite  Can  you  make  a  sandwich? 
sandwich? 

Tell  about  your  family.  Are  you  going  on  vacation  with 

your  family? 

Why  do  you  get  scared  during  a  Do  you  get  scared  during  a  thunder 

thunder  storm?  storm? 

Who  is  your  favorite  rock  singer?      Do  you  like  Sting? 

Use  key  words  in  order  to  obtain  more  quantity  of  language: 
tell  ask 
describe  show 
explain  how 

express  wh  words  (what,  who,  why) 

Capitalize  on  the  students'  expressed  interests. 

Adapted  from:     Lefkov,  C.  S.,  &  Caton,  A.  E.    (1988).  Language  sample 
elicitation  and  analysis  by  classroom  teachers.  Gainesville: 
University  of  Florida. 


APPENDIX  E 

ANALYSIS  RECORD  CHART:     PROFICIENCY  LEVELS 


The  following  checklist  was  used  by  the  researcher  and  raters  to  record 
analysis  decisions  discussed  in  detail  in  Chapter  III.  Age  appropriate 
expectations  were  considered  when  using  the  checklist.  The  students  in 
this  study  were  7  and  9  years  old. 


Novice  (Level  0) 


Intermediate  (Level  1) 


Advanced  (Level  2) 


-has  very  limited 
verbal  production 


-can  create  new  phrases 
learned  material 


-is  consistently 
appropriate  in  the  use 
of  past,  present, 
future 


-has  very  limited 
functional  ability 


-can  express  familiar 
topics  using  sentence 
level 


-can  give  accurate 
description  of 
situation  and  events 


-can  recite  learned 
material 


-has  little  control  over 
grammar 


-lacks  consistency  in 
the  use  of  past,  present, 
and  future  verb  forms 


-can  ask  or  answer 
what,  who,  where,  how, 
why,  and  when 
questions 
appropriately 

-produces  well 
developed, 

grammatically  correct 
paragraph  responses 
in  a  variety  of 
contexts 


-can  communicate 
minimally 

-makes  self  understood 
through  single  words, 
formulaic  expressions 
and  gestures 


-can  ask  or  answer  what, 
who,  and  where  questions 

-begins  to  use  when  and 
how  questions 

-can  produce  appropriate 
responses  in  different 
concrete  contexts 

-can  produce  stories  with 
beginning,  middle,  and 
ending 


-produces  complete 
stories 

-can  express  meanings 
and  intents 

-can  differentiate 
between  figurative  and 
real  expressions;  uses 
them  correctly 


Adapted  from:  ACTFL  Proficiency  Guidelines:  ETS  oral  proficiency 
testing  manual.    (1982).     Princeton,  NJ:  Eductional  Testing  Service. 
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APPENDIX  F 
ANALYSIS  RECORD  CHART:        FREQUENCY  COUNT 


The  transcriptions  and  analysis  of  the  language  samples  included 
frequency  counts  for  approximately  the  first  seven  minutes  of  the 
language  elicitation  session.     The  following  elements  were  included: 
words  produced,  number  of  sentences,  subject-verb  agreement,  correct  use 
of  past  tense  verbs,  correct  use  of  future  tense  verb  forms,  descriptive 
words,  false  starts,  mazes,  repetitions,  and  substitutions  (code- 
switching)  .     The  following  table  summarizes  the  essential  components  of 
the  transcription  frequency  count. 


FREQUENCY  COUNT  CHART 


INTERVIEWER    COMMENTS: 

STUDENT  NAME     

LANGUAGE     

LANGUAGE  FUNCTION 


Words  produced: 

(in  units  of  ten) 


— ! — I — I — I — ! — ! — 

16 1 17 1 18 ! 19  j  20 | 21 1 22 


1!  2 


9  j 10  j 11 


12|13 


23 


24! 


Number  of  sentences: 


9 | 10 |11 


12  1 13 


14 


15 


16|  17 


18 | 19 | 20 
i  i 


21! 


22! 


Total  subject /verb  agreement: 


— I — I — I — ! — I — ! — I — ! — I — I — 1 — 1 — 

9  j 10 1 11 1 12 1 13 1 14 1 15  j 16 1 17 1 18  j 19 | 20  j  21 

i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i 
 i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i      i      i  i 


22|23|24J 


Correct  subject/ verb  agreement: 


9  1 10 


11 | 12 | 13 | 14 j 15 


16  1 17 


18 j 19 | 20 


21 j  22 | 23  j  24  | 
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FREQUENCY  COUNT  CHART  (CONT') 


Correct  use  of  past  tense  forms: 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 

14 | 15 i 16 | 17 | 18 | 19 | 20 | 21 | 22 j 23 | 24 


9  1 10 


11 | 12 j 13 


i 


i 


Correct  use  of  future  tense  forms: 


7|  8 


11 1 12  j 13 1 14 1 15 1 16  j 17 1 18 1 19 | 20 | 21 1 22 | 23 | 24 


Descriptive  words: 


T 


1   ( 

11| 12 j 13 | 14 j 15 | 16 


10 


i 


17 


18|19!20|21 


22 


23 


24 


False  starts: 


1|  2\ 

3  i 

4| 

5  ! 

6| 

7  ! 

si 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

i  1 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

lazes: 

1|  2| 

3| 

4| 

5  ! 

6i 

7| 

8| 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

i  1 

17 

i  1 

18 

i  

19 

i  1 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

Repetitions: 


"I — ! — ! — I — 

9 | 10 | 11 J 12 | 13 | 14 | 15 | 16 | 17 | 18 | 19 


 j  

20121 


7|  8 


i 


i 


i 


i 


i 


i 


22 


!  23  |  24 

i      i  i 


Substitution  (Code- switching) : 

(English  Activity) 


 j  

14!  15 


9  1 10 


11 


16 | 17 j 18 | 19 


20! 


21|22 |23 


24 


Substitution  (Code-switching) : 

(Spanish  Activity) 


9  !  10 
I 


llj 12  1 13 [14 


15 | 16 | 17 | 18 | 19 


20121! 


22 


23124 
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Legend : 

Words  produced  -  total  number  of  words  produced. 

Number  of  sentences  -  total  number  of  sentences  produced. 

Total  subject /verb  agreement  -  total  number  of  correct  and  incorrect 
subject /verb  forms  produced. 

Correct  subject /verb  agreement  -  total  number  of  correct  subject /verb 
forms  produced. 

Correct  use  of  past  tense  forms  -  total  number  of  correct  past  tense 
forms  used. 

Correct  use  of  future  tense  verb  forms  -  total  number  of  correct  future 
tense  verb  forms  used. 

Descriptive  words  -  total  number  of  adjectives  and  adverbs  used. 

False  starts  -  total  number  of  times  students  start  over  in  producing  an 
utterance. 

Mazes  -  total  number  of  times  students  go  over  the  same  topic. 

Repetitions  -  total  number  of  times  the  same  word  or  phrase  is  used  in 
the  same  utterance. 

Substitutions  (Code-switching)  -  total  number  of  times  Spanish  words  are 
used  when  the  activity  is  conducted  in  English  and  vice  versa. 


APPENDIX  G 

JUDGING  ADEQUACY  BETWEEN  VERBAL  PERFORMANCE  FOR  A  LANGUAGE 

FUNCTION  AND  TASK  DEMAND 


In  judging  adequacy  and  proficiency  regarding  language 
function,  content  and  function  of  language  are  essential 
components.     Three  levels  were  attributed  to  the  analysis  of 
the  language  functions:  adequate,  fair,  and  poor.  The 
following  examples  will  provide  a  clear  framework  to  follow 
for  the  judgment  of  adequacy  for  a  particular  language 
function.     A  complete  discussion  of  this  analysis  is  included 
in  Chapter  III. 


LANGUAGE  FUNCTION:  REGULATORY 
Activity:     Tell  me  how  to  use  scissors 

Adequate  response:  First  you  pick  up  the  scissors.     Put  your 

thumb  in  the  small  hole  in  the  handle  and 
put  your  other  fingers  in  the  big  hole. 
Pick  up  the  paper.     Open  the  scissors. 
(How?)     With  your  fingers.     Then  pick  your 
thumb  up.  Put  the  paper  between  the  blades 
and  push  your  thumb  down. 

Use  the  scissors.   (OK,  What  should  I  do?) 
Pick  up  the  scissors.   (OK)     Not  that  way. 
(What  way?)  Put  your  hands  in  the  round 
things.     (My  hands?)  No,  your  fingers. 
Put  them  in  the  round  hole. 

Cut  the  paper.   (How?)     With  that.  (With 
that?)     Those.    (Those  what?)  The  scissors. 
(OK.  What  should  I  do?) 


Fair  response: 


Poor  response: 
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LANGUAGE  FUNCTION:  HEURISTIC 

Activity:     Guessing  game  with  toys.     The  researcher  will  hide 
one  object.     The  student  will  ask  questions  about  the  object 
in  order  to  determine  which  one  was  hidden. 

Adequate  response:  What  does  it  do? 

What  color  is  it? 
What  is  it  made  of? 

*  The  type  of  questions  asked 
will  lead  to  descriptions  or 
specific  characteristics  of 
the  object. 


Fair  response:  Does  it  move? 

Can  you  play  with  it? 
What  color  is  it? 

*  The  type  of  questions  asked 
will  not  offer  further  clues. 

All  of  them  can  be  answered 
with  one  word  response. 

Poor  response:  Is  it  blue? 

Is  it  green? 
Is  it  black? 

*  The  type  of  questions  asked 
will  only  elicit  yes  or  no 
answers.     They  will  provide 
no  further  clues. 


Adapted  from:     Lefkov,  C.  S.,  &  Caton,  A.  E.  (1988). 
Language  sample  elicitation  and  analysis  by  classroom 
teachers.     Gainesville:  University  of  Florida. 


APPENDIX  H 

ANALYSIS  RECORD  CHART:     LANGUAGE  FUNCTION 
The  following  chart  were  used  to  record  results  and  analysis  decisions. 
Factors  determining  analysis  decisions  are  discussed  in  detail  in  Chapter 
III. 


ANALYSIS  RECORD  CHART 


INTERVIEWER   COMMENTS: 

STUDENT  NAME    

LANGUAGE    


FUNCTION   FUNCTION   FUNCTION 

TIME  TIME   TIME  


ADEQUATE 

FAIR 

POOR 


ADEQUATE 

FAIR 

POOR 


ADEQUATE 

FAIR 

POOR 


REASONS  FOR  DECISION  REASONS  FOR  DECISION      REASONS  FOR  DECISION 


ADEQUATE: 

-student  fully  meets  the 
demands  of  the  task  presented, 
-student  is  clearly  understood 
by  a  native  speaker, 
-response  is  pragmatically 
appropriate. 


FAIR: 

-student  partially  meets  the 
demands  of  the  task, 
-response  lacks  some  aspects  of 
intelligibility  or  cohesiveness. 
-response  is  pragmatically 
inappropriate. 

-researcher  provided  numerous  cues, 
examples,  or  linguistic  support, 
-response  is  insufficient  even  though 
the  student  is  fluent  and  relates 
coherently  to  the  task  demand. 


POOR: 

-response  is  inaccurate  and 

does  not  meet  the  task  demands. 

-student  indicates  that  he/she  does 

not  understand  the  task  after 

several  explanations  or 

demonstrations. 

-student  gives  no  response. 
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APPENDIX  I 

AN  EXAMPLE  OF  ANALYSIS  OF  LANGUAGE  SAMPLES 


Analysis  of  language  samples  in  this  study  was  presented  in 
the  following  manner:  a  transcription  of  language  samples, 
frequency  counts,  language  function,  and  language  proficiency 
levels. 

A.  Transcription; 

T:  What  is  todays'  date? 

S:  Today  is  ...  umm  September  15,  1988 

T:  How  is  the  weather  today? 

S:  Okay.     Oh... fine. 

T:  When  you  say  okay,  what  does  that  mean? 

What  is  okay  for  you? 
S:  It  is  not  too  hot. 

T:  Can  you  mention  the  parts  of  your  body? 
S:  Eyes,  nose,  mouth,  ears,  arms,  hands, 
legs. . . 

T:  Okay,  Virginia,  I  am  going  to  show  you 

these  pictures.     I  want  you  to  look  at 

them,  and  tell  me  a  story  about  them. 
S:  Okay.     The  man  is  umm. .. (silence) .  The 

old  man  is  watching  T.V.     *Aqui  esta 

el1  duck. 

She  said,... I  mean,  it  said...  and  the 
boy,  he  is  singing,  am,  he  v_  playing 
the  guitar.  Ja! 
(self -correction)  is 

And  here  v  the  old  lady,     she's  giving 
is 

some...     some...     no  more, 
(ceiling) 

T:  Do  you  think  that  the  pictures 

represent  what  people  do  at  your  house? 
What  is  it  like  in  the  mornings  before 
you  come  to  school?    What  things  happen 
at  home  before  coming  to  school?  What 
activities  do  you  do? 
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S:  I  wake  in  and  take  a  shower,  and  then  I 
up 

clean  the  house. . . (silence) 
T:  Anything  else?  (silence) 
S:  Okay.     (silence  again) 
T:  Let's  say  that  today  you  get  home  and 

your  mother  tells  you  that  you  have  to 

clean  the  house,  what  things  are  you 

going  to  do  first? 
S:  First,  pick  up  the  clothe  and  put  it  in 

the . . . um  the  dirty  clothe  and  take  out 

closet 

the  vacuum 

cleaner  and  vacuum,  and  then  wash  the 
dishes  and  clean  the  tables,  the  little 
tables. 

T:  What  do  you  do  on  Saturdays? 

S:  Umm. . .  all  of  my  family  am  go  bowling, 
play,  go  bowling  and... and  in  the  night 

we  go  in  a   to  eat  am. . .dinner? 

(prepositions)    (couldn't  remember  the 
word) 

Dinner  and  then  we,  we  go  to  the  house 
or  we  go  to  the  dance. 


B.     Frequency  Count; 


FREQUENCY  COUNT  CHART 


INTERVIEWER    COMMENTS: 

STUDENT  NAME    

LANGUAGE  English   


Words  produced:  176 

(in  units  of  ten) 


1 

« 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17  1 18 1 19 | 20  i  21 1 22 | 23 | 24 

++ 

4.4. 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++!!!!!!! 
!!!!!!! 

Number  of  sentences:  17 


1 

0 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17!18jl9J20j2l|22|23|24 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ •      1      1      1      1      1  1 

++  

1      1      1      1      1      1  1 
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FREQUENCY  COUNT  CHART  (CONT') 


Total  subject /verb  agreement:  18 


1 

* 

4 

6 

71 

8 

9 

io| 

ii 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 | 19 | 20 1 21 | 22 | 23 ! 24 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++! 
i 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

4.4. 1      1      1      1      1  1 

1      1      1      1      1  1 
1      1      1      1      1  1 

Correct  subject/ verb  agreement!  13 


1|   2|   3|  4 

5|  6 

/ 1  0 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 ! 14 ! 15 ! 16 ! 17 ! 18 ! 19  j  20 ! 21 ! 22  !  23  !  24 

++!++ j++j++ 
1    1  1 

++;++ 

1 
1 

++J++ 

1 
1 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

X4. 1        1        j        1        I        i        1        1        1  I 

1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1  1 
1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1  1 
1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1  1 

Correct  use  of  past  tense  forms: 


T 


9 | 10 | 11 

1  1 
 1  1  


14 


15 


16  1 17 1 18 1 19 | 20 | 21 1 22  I  23 


24! 


Correct  use  of  future  tense  forms: 


13  1 14  1 15 1 16  1 17 


18 


19 ! 20| 21 


22 | 23  j  24 ! 


Descriptive  words:  6 


|    11   2|   3|   4|   5|  6| 

I ++  j  ++!++!++!++  j  ++  j 

1  1  1  1  1  1  1 
1    1    1    1    1    1  1 

7  ! 

8  ! 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24| 

1 
1 
1 

False  starts:  0 

1|  2|   3|   4j   5|  6j 

7  ! 

8| 

 1 

9 

1  1 

10 

 1 

11 

1  1 

12 

13 

14 

1  1 

15 

I  1 

16 

I  1 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

1 

24  | 

Mazes : 


1 
++ 


9 j 10 |11 


12 


T3TT4" 


15 


18 


T9 


20|21|22 [23 
1      1  1 


24 


Repetitions :  2 
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FREQUENCY  COUNT  CHART  ( CONT ' ) 


Substitutions  (Code- switching) :  1 

(English  Activity) 


++I 

I 

 I. 


8 


9j 10| 11| 12 


13 


14 


15fl6 
 i  


17  '  18 


22|23 


24! 


Substitutions  ( Code- switching ) :  N/A 

(Spanish  Activity) 


— ! — ! — ! — I — 

18 | 19 | 20 | 21 | 22 

iiii 

I      I  I  I  


~r 


T 


T  

9 | 10 | 11 | 12 | 13 | 14 

i      i      i      i  i 
i      i      i  i  i_ 


15  jl6 


17 


C.  Proficiency  Level  Analysis 

REASON  FOR  DECISION:  LOW  INTERMEDIATE 

The  student  was  able  to  communicate;  had  functional 
ability;  knew  basic  words  (parts  of  the  body);  was  able  to 
create  new  phrases  although  could  not  elaborate  on 
responses;  was  able  to  express  on  familiar  and  concrete 
topics  at  sentence  level;  did  not  had  consistent  control 
over  grammar  and  verb  forms. 


D.  Language  Function  Analysis 


ANALYSIS  RECORD  CHART 


INTERVIEWER    COMMENTS: 

STUDENT  NAME     

LANGUAGE  English  


FUNCTION    Imaginative        REASON  FOR  DECISION:  FAIR  (LOW)  The  student  was 

  able  to  produce  complete  sentences;  substituted 

words  with  Spanish  words  (code  switch);  was  not 

ADEQUATE    consistent  in  the  use  of  verbs;  applied  self- 

correction;  partially  met  tasks  demands  of 

FAIR   X   verbal  performance  for  narrating  the  story 

although  the  information  provided  was 

POOR    insufficient;  lacked  cohesiveness  or  sequence  in 

the  story  telling;  was  able  to  name  what  was  on 
the  cards;  indicated  understanding  of  the  task 
although  the  demands  were  not  fully  met. 


APPENDIX  J 
STUDENTS'   INDIVIDUAL  ANALYSIS 


Included  in  Appendix  J  are  the  individual  analysis  of  the 
language  samples  for  all  the  students  that  participated  in 
the  study. 
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mjg  IANGC^^.  PROFICIENCY  FOR  S-l 


aapg  emirate  oescnpr^"^  a  SSi  —  T  —.-onaes 

produced  well  developed  grarnratically  correcL  paragraph  responses 

in  a  variety  of  contexts 


LANGUAGE  AREAS  RATED  FOR  S-l 


AREAS  RATED 

ENGLISH 

words  produced                         ,  , 

168 

♦  of  sentences  .  

26 

total  s/v 

27 

ZD 

correct  s/v  aoreerrent 

22 

ZD 

14 

16 

correct  use  of  future  tense  forms 

0 

0 

descriptive  words  

10 

7 

false  starts  

0 

1 

mazes  , 

1 

2 

repetitions 

6 

9 

substitutions  (code-switching) 

0 

0 

LANGUAGE  FUNCTIONS  FOR  S-l 


Researcher          Rater  1            Rater  2      |  Agreement 

v.wrrr.TSH 

Reoulatorv  Function 

Fair  (1) 

Fair  (1) 

Fair  (1) 

100% 

Heuristic  Function 

Fair  (1) 

Fair  (1) 

Fair  (1) 

100% 

Imaainative  Function 

Fair  (1) 

Fair  (1) 

Fair  (1) 

100% 

RPAHTRH 

Reoulatorv  Function 

Fair  (1) 

Fair  (1) 

Fair  (1) 

100% 

 Heuristic  Function  

Adeouate  (2) 

Adeouate  (2) 

Adeouate  (2) 

100% 

Imaainative  Function 

Fair  (1) 

Fair  (1) 

Fair  (1) 

100% 

ANALYSIS  RECORD                                       English  Spanish 

Rpmilatorv:    (Enalish/Fair)  (Spanish/Fair) 

aave  a  response 

ves 

ves 

net  demands  of  the  task  presented 

partiallv 

partiallv 

provided  clearlv,  intelliaible,  and  cohesive  responses 

partial  1 v 

partially 

provided  praamaticallv  appropriate  responses 

ves 

ves 

related  coherentlv  to  the  task  demand 

ves 

ves 

was  clearlv  understood  bv  a  native  speaker 

partiallv 

partiallv 

Heuristic:    (English/Fair)  (Spanish/Adequate) 

aave  a  response 

ves 

ves 

net  demands  of  the  task  presented 

partiallv 

ves 

provided  clearlv,  intelligible,  and  cohesive  responses 

partiallv 

ves 

provided  praamaticallv  appropriate  responses 

ves 

ves 

related  coherentlv  to  the  task  demand 

ves 

ves 

was  clearly  understood  by  a  native  speaker 

partiallv 

ves 

Imaainative:    (English/Fair)  (Spanish/Fair) 

aave  a  response 

ves 

ves 

met  demands  of  the  task  presented 

partial  1 v 

partiallv 

provided  clearlv,  intelligible,  and  cohesive  responses 

partiallv 

partiallv 

provided  praamaticallv  appropriate  responses 

ves 

ves 

related  coherentlv  to  the  task  demand 

ves 

ves 

was  clearlv  understood  bv  a  native  speaker 

partiallv 

partiallv 
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ENCT.ISH  LANGUAGE  PROFICIENCY  FOR  S-2 


Researcher 

Rater  1 

Rater  2 

AgreaitsijL 

Proficiency 
Level 

Intermediate 
(1) 

Intermediate 
(1) 

Intermediate 
(1) 

ANALYSIS  RECORD 

was  able  to  ccnrrunicate  .  

ves 

recited  learned  material  .  

ves 

made  himself  understood  through  single  words,  formulaic 
expressions,  and  gestures   

yes 

created  new  phrases  with  learned  material  .  

pax*,  i  n  i  i  y 

expressed  familiar  topics  using  sentence  level  expressions  

ves 

showed  control  over  grammar  ,  

partially 

showed  consistency  in  the  use  of  past,  present,  and  future  verb 

no 

produced  appropriate  responses  in  different  contexts 

no 

asked  and/or  answered  what,  who  and  where  Questions 

ves 

asked  and/or  answered  when,  how  and  why  Questions  

no 

gave  accurate  descriptions  of  situations  and  events  

no 

produced  well  developed  grarmatically  correct  paragraph  responses 
in  a  variety  of  contexts 

no 

SPANISH  LANGUAGE  PROFICIENCY  FOR  S-2 


Researcher 

Rater  1 

Rater  2 

Agreement 

Proficiency 
level 

Intermediate 
(1) 

Intermediate 
(1) 

Intermediate 
(1) 

100% 

ANALYSIS  RECORD 

was  able  to  ccrmunicate 

ves 

recited  learned  material 

ves 

made  himself  understood  through  single  words,  formulaic 
expressions,  and  gestures 

yes 

created  new  phrases  with  learned  material 

ves 

expressed  familiar  topics  using  sentence  level  expressions 

ves 

showed  control  over  grammar 

partially 

showed  consistency  in  the  use  of  past,  present,  and  future  verb 
forms 

no 

produced  appropriate  responses  in  different  contexts 

ves 

asked  and/or  answered  what,  who  and  where  ouestions 

no 

asked  and/or  answered  when,  how  and  whv  guestions 

no 

gave  accurate  descriptions  of  situations  and  events 

no 

produced  well  developed  grammatically  correct  paragraph  responses 
in  a  variety  of  contexts 

no 
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AREAS  RATED 

ENGLISH 

SPANISH 

words  produced 

67 

1UU 

#  of  sentences  

8 

14 

total  s/v 

9 

t  A 

14 

correct  s/v  agreement 

9 

12 

correct  use  of  past  tense  forms 

3 

5 

correct  use  of  future  tense  forms 

0 

0 

descriptive  words 

3 

8 

false  starts   ,  

2 

2 

mazes 

0 

3 

repetitions 

0 

4 

substitutions  (code-switching) 

1 

12 

LANGUAGE  FUNCTIONS  FOR  S-2 


Researcher 

Rater  1 

Rater  2 

Agreement 

TTWrjT.TRH 

Regulatory  Function 

Fair  (1) 

Fair  (1) 

Fair  (1) 

100% 

 Heuristic  Function 

Fair  (1) 

Fair  (1) 

Fair  (1) 

100% 

Imaginative  Function 

Fair  (1) 

Fair  (1) 

Fair  (1) 

100% 

RPAWTSH 

Reaulatorv  Function 

Poor  (0) 

Poor  (0) 

Poor  (0) 

100% 

 Heuristic  Function 

Poor  (0) 

Poor  (0) 

Poor  (0) 

100% 

Imaginative  Function 

Fair  (1) 

Fair  (1) 

Fair  (1) 

100% 

ANALYSIS  RECORD 

English 

Spanish 

Remilahnrv:    ( English/Fair)  (Spanish/Poor) 

gave  a  resPor.se  

ves 

ves 

rret  demands  of  the  task  presented 

partially 

no 

provided  clearlv,  intelligible,  and  cohesive  responses 

partially 

no 

provided  pragmaticallv  appropriate  responses 

ves 

no 

related  coherently  to  the  task  demand 

ves 

no 

was  clearlv  understood  bv  a  native  speaker 

parti allv 

no 

Heuristic:  (Enolish/Fai 

r)  (Spanish/Poor) 

gave  a  response 

ves 

ves 

met  demands  of  the  task  presented 

parti allv 

no 

provided  clearlv,  intelligible,  and  cohesive  responses 

parti allv 

no 

provided  pragmatically  aporooriate  responses 

ves 

no 

related  coherently  to  the  task  demand 

ves 

no 

was  clearlv  understood  bv  a  native  speaker 

partially 

no 

Tnwrri  native:    f  English/Fair)  (Spanish/Fair) 

gave  a  response 

ves 

ves 

met  demands  of  the  task  presented 

partially 

partially 

provided  clearlv,  intelligible,  and  cohesive  responses 

partially 

partially 

provided  pragmaticallv  aporooriate  responses 

ves 

ves 

related  coherently  to  the  task  demand 

ves 

ves 

was  clearlv  understood  bv  a  native  speaker 

partiallv 

partially 
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ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  PROFICIENCY  FOR  S-3 


Proficiency 
Level 


Researcher 


Interrrediate 
(1)  


Rater  1 


Interrrediate 
(1)  


Rater  2 


Intermediate 
(1) 


Agreement 


100% 


ANALYSIS  RECORD 


was  able  to  ccrrrrunicate 


ves 
ves 


recited  learned  material 


made  himself  understood  through  single  words,  formulaic 
expressions,  and  gestures 


yes 


created  new  phrases  with  learned  material 


expressed 


familiar  topics  using  sentence  level  expressions 


ves 


ves 


showed  control  over  graiiiiar 


ves 


showed  consistency  in  the  use  of  past,  present,  and  future  verb 


forms 


yes 


produced  appropriate  responses  in  different  contexts 


asked  and/or  answered  what,  who  and  where  Questions 


ves 


ves 


asked  and/or  answered  when,  how  and  why  questions 


no 


gave  accurate  descriptions  of  situations  and  events 


ugvc   a— — .t*.^-.  i   ~— —  

produced  well  developed  grarmatically  correct  paragraph  responses 
in  a  variety  of  contexts  


no 


no 


SPANISH  LANGUAGE  PROFICIENCY  FOR  S-3 


Researcher 

Rater  1 

Rater  2 

Agreement 

Proficiency 
Level 

Novice  (0) 

Novice  (0) 

Novice  (0) 

100% 

ANALYSIS  RECORD 

was  able  to  ccrrrrunicate  .  

oartiallv 

recited  learned  material  ,  

ves 

made  himself  understood  through  single  words,  formulaic 
expressions,  and  gestures 

yes 

created  new  phrases  with  learned  material  .  

no 

exoressed  familiar  topics  using  sentence  level  expressions 

no 

showed  control  over  grammar  ______________ 

no 

showed  consistency  in  the  use  of  past,  present,  and  future  verb 
forms                                                .  _ 

no 

produced  appropriate  responses  in  different  contexts 

no 

asked  and/or  answered  what,  who  and  where  questions 

no 

asked  and/or  answered  when,  how  and  whv  Questions 

no 

gave  accurate  descriptions  of  situations  and  events 

no 

produced  well  developed  grammatically  correct  paragraph  responses 
in  a  varietv  of  contexts   

no 
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LANGUAGE  AREAS  RATED  FOR  S-3 


AREAS  RATED 

ENGLISH 

SPANISH 

words  produced  

230 

54 

#  of  sentences  

25 

5 

total  s/v 

23 

8 

correct  s/v  agreement 

22 

1 

correct  use  of  past  tense  forms   

3 

0 

correct  use  of  future  tense  forms 

1 

0 

descriptive  words  

7 

1 

false  starts  

0 

0 

nazes  ,  

1 

2 

repetitions 

9 

4 

substitutions  (code-switchincr) 

0 

6 

LANGUAGE  FUNCTIONS  FOR  S-3 


Researcher 

Rater  1 

Rater  2 

Agreement 

KMRT.TSH 

Reoulatorv  Function 

Poor  (0) 

Poor  (0) 

Poor  (0) 

100% 

 Heuristic  Function 

Poor  (0) 

Poor  (0) 

Poor  (0) 

100% 

Imaginative  Function 

Fair  (1) 

Fair  (1) 

Fair  (1) 

100% 

SPANISH 

Reoulatorv  Function 

Poor  (0) 

Poor  (0) 

Poor  (0) 

100% 

 Heuristic  Function  

Poor  (0) 

Poor  (0) 

Poor  (0) 

100% 

Imaginative  Function 

Fair  (1) 

Fair  (1) 

Fair  (1) 

100% 

ANALYSIS  RECORD 

English 

Spanish 

Bwmlafnnr!    f  Enalish/Poor)  (Spanish/Poor) 

gave  a  response  

ves 

ves 

met  demands  of  the  task  presented 

no 

no 

provided  clearlv,  intelligible,  and  cohesive  responses 

no 

no 

provided  praamaticallv  appropriate  responses 

no 

no 

related  coherently  to  the  task  demand 

no 

no 

was  clearlv  understood  bv  a  native  sneaker 

no 

no 

Henri  si-ip-    1  English/Poor)  (Spanish/Poor) 

gave  a  response  t  

ves 

ves 

met  demands  of  the  task  presented 

no 

no 

provided  clearlv,  intelligible,  and  cohesive  responses 

no 

no 

provided  pragmatically  appropriate  responses 

no 

no 

related  coherently  to  the  task  demand 

no 

no 

was  clearlv  understood  by  a  native  sneaker 

no 

no 

imaginative:    (Enalish/Fair)  (Spanish/Fair) 

gave  a  response 

ves 

ves 

net  demands  of  the  task  presented 

partial 1v 

partially 

provided  clearlv,  intelligible,  and  cohesive  responses 

partially 

partially 

provided  pragmatically  appropriate  responses 

ves 

ves 

related  coherently  to  the  task  demand 

ves 

ves 

was  clearlv  understood  bv  a  native  speaker 

partially 

partially 
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recited  learned  materia] 


showed  control  over  grammar  .  ■  — — 

showed  consistency  in  the  use  of  past,  present,  and  future  verb 


partially 
partially 


produced  appropriate  responses  in  different  contexts 


asked  and/or  answered  what-r  who  and  where  questions 


asked  and/or  answered  when,  how  and  why  questions 


descriptions  of  situations  and  events 


yes 


no 


no 
no 


produced  well  developed  gratrrnatically  correct  paragraph  responses 
in  a  variety  of  contexts  ,  


SPANISH  LANGUAGE  PROFICIENCY  FOR  S-4 


Researcher 


Rater  1 


Rater  2 


Agreement 
100% 


Proficiency 
Level   


Intermediate 
(1) 


Intermediate 
H) 


Intentediate 

(1)   


ANALYSIS  RECORD 


was  able  to  carrnumcate 


ves 
ves 


recited  learned  material 


made  himself  understood  through  single  words,  formulaic 
expressions,  and  gestures 


yes 


created  new  phrases  with  learned  naterial 


ves 
partially 


expressed  familiar  tooics  usino  sentence  level  expressions 


showed  control  over  gramnar 


partially 


showed  consistency  in  the  use  of  past,  present,  and  future  verb 
forms 


no 


produced  appropriate  responses  in  different  contexts 


no 


asked  and/or  answered  what,  who  and  where  questions 


no 


asked  and/or  answered  when,  how  and  wnv  questions 


no 


accurate  descriptions  of  situations  and  events 


no 


produced  well  developed  grammatically  correct  paragraph  responses 
in  a  variety  of  contexts  .  


no 
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LANGUAGE  AREAS  RATED  FOR  S-4 


AREAS  RATED 

ENGLISH 

SPANISH 

words  produced  

43 

86 

#  of  sentences  

9 

6 

total  s/v 

8 

11 

correct  s/v  agreement  .  

7 

6 

correct  use  of  past  tense  forms 

1 

U 

correct  vise  of  future  tense  forms 

0 

0 

descriptive  words  

2 

0 

false  starts  .  

0 

0 

mazes   .  ,  

1 

2 

repetitions 

2 

8 

substitutions  (code-switching) 

0 

1 

LANGUAGE  FUNCTIONS  FOR  S-4 


1 

Researcher 

Rater  1 

Rater  2 

Agreement 

ENGLISH   , 

 Regulatory  Function 

Poor  (0) 

Poor  (0) 

Poor  (0) 

100% 

 Heuristic  Function 

Poor  (0) 

Poor  (0) 

Poor  (0) 

100% 

Imaginative  Function 

Fair  (1) 

Fair  (1) 

Fair  (1) 

100% 

SPANISH 

 Regulatory  Function  

Poor  (0) 

Poor  (0) 

Poor  (0) 

100% 

 Heuristic  Function 

Poor  (0) 

Poor  (0) 

Poor  (0) 

100% 

Imaginative  Function 

Fair  (1) 

Fair  (1) 

Fair  (1) 

100% 

ANALYSIS  RECORD 

English 

Soanish 

Romiiatnrv    f  English/Poor)    ( Soanish/Poor) 

gave  a  response 

ves 

ves 

met  demands  of  the  task  presented  

no 

no 

provided  clearlv,  intelligible,  and  cohesive  responses 

no 

no 

provided  pragmatically  appropriate  responses  

partiallv 

partiallv 

~ls-on  r.nhp-rp.T-r  lv  to  the  task  demand 

no 

no 

was  clearlv  understood  bv 

a  native  speaker 

oartiallv 

partiallv 

HPtiri  stir.r    f English/Poor)  (Spanish/Poor) 

gave  a  response  

ves 

ves 

met  demands  of  the  task  presented 

no 

no 

provided  clearlv,  intelligible,  and  cohesive  responses 

no 

no 

provided  pragmatically  appropriate  responses 

partiallv 

partially 

rpi^tpri  mhei-pntlv  to  the  task  demand 

no 

no 

was  clearlv  understood  bv 

a  native  speaker 

partially 

partially 

Tmarrinat.ivp:    (English/Fair)  (Spanish/Fair) 

ves 

ves 

met  demands  of  the  task  presented 

ves 

yes 

provided  clearlv,  intelligible,  and  cohesive  responses 

partiallv 

partially 

provided  pragmatically  appropriate  responses 

ves 

ves 

related  coherently  to  the  task  demand 

ves 

ves 

was  clearlv  understood  bv 

a  native  speaker 

partiallv 

partially 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  PROFICIENCY  FOR  S-5 


Researcher 


Rater  1 


Rater  2 


Agreement 
100% 


Proficiency 
Level 


Intermediate 
(1)  


Intennediate 
(1) 


Intermediate 
(1) 


ANALYSIS  RECORD 


was  able  to  communicate 


yes 
ves 


recited  learned  material 


made  himself  understood  through  single  words, 
expressions,  and  gestures 


formulaic 


yes 


created  new  phrases  with  learned  material 


ves 
ves 


SjjS  familiar  topics  using  sentence  level  expressions 


showed  control  over  mannar 


ves 
partially 


showed  consistency  in  the  use  of  past,  present,  and  future  verb 


produced  appropriate  responses  in  different  contexts 


ves 
ves 


asked  and/or  answered  what,  who  and  where  Questions 


asked  and/or  answered  when,  how  and  why  Questions 


no 


aave  accurate  descriptions  of  situations  and  events 


no 


produced  well  developed  gratmatically  correct  paragraph  responses 
in  a  variety  of  contexts  ,  ,  


no 


SPANISH  LANGUAGE  PROFICIENCY  FOR  S-5 


Researcher 


Rater  1 


Rater  2 


Agreement 
100% 


Proficiency 
Level 


Intermediate 
(1)  


Intermediate 
(1) 


Intermediate 
(1) 


ANALYSIS  RECORD 


was  able  to  cormunicate   

ves 

recited  learned  material  —  

ves 

made  himself  understood  through  single  words,  formulaic  expressions, 
and  gestures  —  

yes 

created  new  phrases  with  learned  material  .  

ves 

expressed  familiar  topics  using  sentence  level  expressions  

ves 
partially 

showed  control  over  grammar  .  ,  

showed  consistency  in  the  use  of  oast,  present,  and  future  verb  forms 

partiallv 

produced  appropriate  responses  in  different  contexts  

ves 

asked  and/or  answered  what,  who  and  where  Questions  

ves 

asked  and/or  answered  when,  how  and  why  Questions  

no 

gave  accurate  descriptions  of  situations  and  events  

no 

produced  well  developed  grammatically  correct  paragraph  responses  in  a 
variety  of  contexts  

no 
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TAWmTAGE  AREAS  RATED  FOR  S-5 


AREAS  RATED  

ENGLISH 

words  produced  ,  

38 

32 

♦  of  sentences  ,  ,  

4 

b 

total  s/v  

3 

b 

correct  s/v  aareenent  .  

3 

b 

correct  use  of  past  tense  forms 

0 

4 

correct  use  of  future  tense  forms 

0 

0 

descriptive  words  ,  

4 

0 

false  starts  .  

0 

0 

mazes   ,  .  

0 

0 

repetitions  

2 

2 

substitutions  (code-switching) 

0 

0 

TANGPAGE  FUNCTIONS  FOR  S-5  

~Ra"ter  1      I      Rater  2      |  Agreement 


Researcher 


ENGLISH 

Regulatory  Function 
Heuristic  Function 


Fair  (1) 


Fair  (1) 


Fair  (1) 


100% 
100% 


Adequate  (2) 


Adequate  (2) 


Adequate  (2) 
Fair  (1) 


Imaginative  Function 


Fair  (1) 


Fair  (1) 


 SPANISH  

Regulatory  Function 
Heuristic  Function 
Imaginative  Function 


100% 


Fair  (1) 


Fair  (1) 


Fair  (1) 


100% 
100% 


Adequate  (2) 


Adequate  (2) 


Adequate  (2) 
Fair  (1) 


Fair  (1) 


Fair  (1) 


100% 


ANALYSIS  RECORD 


English 


Spanish 


Regulatory:    (English/Fair)  ibpamsn/r^i.)  

gave  a  response  ,   

ves 

ves 

met  demands  of  the  task  presented  ,  

partially 

partially 

provided  clearly,  intelligible,  and  cohesive  responses 

partial  Iv 

partially 

provided  pragmatically  appropriate  responses  

ves 

ves 

related  coherently  to  the  task  demand  

ves 

ves 

was  clearly  understood  bv  a  native  sneaker   1 

partially 

partially 

Heuristic:    (English/Adequate)  (Scanish/Adeouate 

gave  a  response   

ves 

yes 

met  demands  of  the  task  presented  ,  

ves 

ves 

provided  clearly,  intelligible,  and  cohesive  responses 

ves 

ves 

provided  pragmatically  appropriate  responses  

ves 

ves 

related  coherently  to  the  task  demand  

ves 

ves 

was  rlonrlv  nnrtprst-.ood  bv  a  native  speaker 

ves 

ves 

t_.~4 rv-nrri  i  «h/F»ir}  (Soanish/Fair) 

gave  a  response  

ves 

ves 

met  demands  of  the  task  presented   

partially 

partially 

provided  clearly,  intelligible,  and  cohesive  responses 

partially 

partially 

provided  pragmatically  appropriate  responses  

ves 

ves 

related  coherently  to  the  task  demand  

ves 

ves 

was  clearly  understood  by  a  native  speaker  __ 

partially 

partially 
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ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  PROFICIENCY  FOR  S-6 


Researcher 

Pater  1 

Rater  2 

Agreement 

Proficiency 
Level 

Intermediate 
(1) 

Intermediate 
(1) 

Intermediate 
(1) 

100% 

ANALYSIS  RECORD 

was  able  to  cormunicate  ,  

ves 

recited  learned  material  

ves 

made  himself  understood  through  single  words,  formulaic 
expressions,  and  gestures   ,  .  

yes 

created  new  Dhrases  with  learned  material   

ves 

expressed  familiar  topics  using  sentence  level  expressions  

no 

showed  control  over  grammar  

no 

showed  consistency  in  the  use  of  past,  present,  and  future  verb 
forms  __ — — —— — — — 

no 

produced  appropriate  responses  in  different  contexts 

no 

asked  and/or  answered  what,  who  and  where  auestions  

ves 

asked  and/or  answered  when,  how  and  why  Questions  

no 

gave  accurate  descriptions  of  situations  and  events  

no 

produced  well  developed  granrtatically  correct  paragraph  responses 
in  a  variety  of  contexts   

no 

SPANISH  LANGUAGE  PROFICIENCY  FOR  S-6 


Researcher 

Rater  1 

Rater  2 

Agreement 

Proficiency 
Level 

Novice 
(0) 

Intermediate 
(1) 

Novice 
(0) 

50% 

ANALYSTS  RECORD 

was  able  to  camunicate  .  ,  

ves 

recited  learned  material   

ves 

made  himself  understood  through  single  words,  formulaic 
expressions,  and  gestures  ,  

yes 

created  new  phrases  with  learned  material  .  

no 

expressed  familiar  topics  using  sentence  level  expressions 

no 

showed  control  over  grammar  t  

no 

showed  consistency  in  the  use  of  past,  present,  and  future  verb 
forms  t  .  

no 

produced  appropriate  responses  in  different  contexts 

no 

asked  and/or  answered  what,  who  and  where  Questions 

ves 

asked  and/or  answered  when,  how  and  whv  guestions 

no 

aave  accurate  descriptions  of  situations  and  events 

no 

produced  well  developed  grammatically  correct  paragraph  responses 
in  a  variety  of  contexts 

no 
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LANGUAGE  AREAS  RATED  FOR  S-6 


AREAS  RATED 

SPANISH 

words  produced 

OH 

11 

#  of  sentences  ,  

5 

o 

total  s/v 

£. 

o 

correct  s/v  agreement  

o 

rwr  rtt — h  nop       TV3st  tense  forms 

1 

0 

correct  use  of  future  tense  forms 

0 

0 

1 

1 

false  starts  

0 

0 

mazes  

0 

0 

repetitions 

0 

0 

substitutions  (code-switching) 

0 

0 

LANGUAGE  FUNCTIONS  FOR  S-6 


1    Researcher   1       Rater  1            Rater  2      1  Agreement 

TfN^T.TSH 

Reoulatorv  Function 

Fair  (1) 

Fair  (1) 

Fair  (1) 

100% 

 Heuristic  Function 

Fair  (1) 

Fair  (1) 

Fair  (1) 

100% 

Imaginative  Function 

Fair  (1) 

Fair  (1) 

Fair  (1) 

100% 

SPAWTRH 

Regulatorv  Function 

Fair  (1) 

Adeouate  (2) 

Fair  (1) 

50% 

 Heuristic  Function  

Poor  (0) 

Poor  (0) 

Poor  (0) 

100% 

Imaginative  Function 

Fair  (1) 

Fair  (1) 

Fair  (1) 

100% 

ANALYSIS  RECORD 

English 

Spanish 

Regulatory:    (Enclish/Fair)  (Spanish/Fair)  

gave  a  response  

ves 

ves 

met  demands  of  the  task,  presented 

partially 

partially 

response  was  clearlv  intelligible  and  cohesive 

partially 

partially 

response  was  pragmatically  appropriate  

ves 

ves 

related  coherently  to  the  task  demand 

partially 

partially 

was  clearlv  understood  bv  a  native  speaker 

parti ally 

partially 

Heuristic:    fEnglish/Fair)  (Spanish/Poor) 

gave  a  response 

ves 

ves 

met  demands  of  the  task  presented 

partially 

no 

response  was  clearlv  intelligible  and  cohesive 

partially 

no 

response  was  pragmatically  appropriate 

ves 

partially 

related  coherently  to  the  task  demand 

partially 

no 

was  clearlv  understood  bv  a  native  speaker 

ves 

no 

Imaginative:    (English/Fair)  (Spanish/Fair) 

gave  a  response 

ves 

ves 

met  demands  of  the  task  presented 

partially 

partially 

response  was  clearlv  intelligible  and  cohesive 

partially 

partial lv 

response  was  pragmatically  appropriate 

ves 

ves 

related  coherently  to  the  task  demand 

partially 

partially 

was  clearly  understood  by  a  native  speaker 

partially 

ves 
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ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  PROFICIENCY  FOR  S-7 


Researcher 

Rater  1 

Rater  2 

Aareement 

Proficiency 
Level 

Advanced 
(2) 

Advanced 
(2) 

Advanced 
(2) 

100% 

ANALYSIS  RECORD 

was  able  to  camunicate  , 

ves 

recited  learned  material  

ves 

made  himself  understood  through  single  words,  formulaic 
expressions,  and  gestures  

yes 

created  new  phrases  with  learned  material  

ves 

expressed  familiar  topics  using  sentence  level  expressions  

ves 

showed  control  over  grammar  — 

ves 

showed  consistency  in  the  use  of  past,  present,  and  future  verb 

produced  appropriate  responses  in  different  contexts  

ves 

asked  and/or  answered  what,  who  and  where  Questions  

ves 

asked  and/or  answered  when,  how  and  whv  Questions 

ves 

gave  accurate  descriptions  of  situations  and  events  

ves 

produced  well  developed  grammatically  correct  paragraph  responses 

no 

LANGUAGE  AREAS  RATED  FOR  S-7 


AREAS  RATED 

ENGLISH 

words  produced 

60 

#  of  sentences 

8 

total  s/v 

13 

correct  s/v  agreement 

11 

correct  use  of  oast  tense  forms 

2 

correct  use  of  future  tense  forms 

0 

descriptive  words 

0 

false  starts 

0 

mazes 

0 

repetitions 

1 
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LANGUAGE  FUNCTIONS  FOR  S-7 


1    Researcher         Rater  1            Rater  2  Aareernent 

ENGLISH 

Regulatory  Function 

Fair  (1) 

Adeouate  (2) 

Fair  (1) 

50% 

 Heuristic  Function 

Fair  (1) 

Fair  (1) 

Fair  (1) 

100% 

Fair  (1) 

Fair  (1) 

Fair  (1) 

100% 

ANALYSIS  RECORD                              1  English 

Recrulatorv:    (Fair)   .  

gave  a  response 

ves 

net  demands  of  the  task  presented 

partially 

response  was  clearlv  intelligible  and  cohesive 

partially 

response  was  pragmatically  appropriate   

ves 

related  coherently  to  the  task  demand 

partially 

was  clearlv  understood  by  a  native  speaker 

ves 

Heuristic:    (Fair)  .  

gave  a  response  

ves 

met  demands  of  the  task  presented 

partially 

response  was  clearlv  intelligible  and  cohesive  

ves 

response  was  pragmatically  appropriate  

ves 

related  coherently  to  the  task  demand 

partially 

was  clearlv  understood  by  a  native  speaker 

ves 

Imaginative:    (Fair)  .   

gave  a  response 

ves 

net  demands  of  the  task  presented 

partially 

response  was  clearlv  intelligible  and  cohesive 

ves 

response  was  pragmatically  appropriate   

ves 

related  coherently  to  the  task  demand 

ves 

was  clearlv  understood  by  a  native  speaker 

ves 
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ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  PROFICIENCY  FOR  S-8 


Researcher 


Rater  1 


Rater  2 


Agreement 
100% 


Proficiency 
Level   


Advanced  (2) 


Advanced  (2) 


Advanced  (2) 


ANALYSIS  RECORD 


was  able  to  contrumcate 


ves 


recited  learned  material 


ves 


made  himself  understood  through  single  words,  formulaic 
expressions,  and  gestures 


yes 


created  new  phrases  with  learned  material 


ves 


uieatcu  lp^h  

expressed  familiar  tooics  using  sentence  level  expressions 


ves 


showed  control  over  uiainrar 


ves 


showed  consistency  in  the  use  of  past,  present,  and  future  verb 
forms 


yes 


produced  appropriate  responses  in  different  contexts 


ves 


asked  and/or  answered  what,  who  and  where  questions 


ves 


asked  and/or  answered  when,  how  and  whv  guestions 
aave  accurate  descriptions  of  situations  and  events 


ves 


ves 


produced  well  developed  grammatically  correct  paragraph  responses 
in  a  variety  of  contexts  .  ,  


yes 


LANGUAGE  AREAS  RATED  FOR  S-8 


AREAS  RATED 

ENGLISH 

words  produced 

219 

#  of  sentences 

15 

total  s/v 

28 

correct  s/v  agreement 

28 

correct  use  of  oast  tense  forms 

14 

correct  use  of  future  tense  forms 

1 

descriptive  words 

5 

false  starts 

0 

mazes 

1 

repetitions 

1 
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LANGUAGE  FUNCTIONS  FOR  S-8 


Researcher 

Rater  1 

Rater  2 

Agreement 

ENGLISH 

Regulatory  Function 

Adeauate  (2) 

Adeauate  (2) 

Adeauate  (2) 

100% 

 Heuristic  Function 

Adeauate  (2) 

Adeauate  (2) 

Adeauate  (2) 

100% 

Imaginative  Function 

Adeauate  (2) 

Adeauate  (2) 

Adeauate  (2) 

100% 

ANALYSIS  RECORD                              1  Enqrlish 

Rpmilatorv :    (Adequate)  .  

gave  a  response  

ves 

net  demands  of  the  task  presented  

ves 

response  was  clearly  intelligible  and  cohesive  

ves 

response  was  pragmatically  appropriate  

ves 

related  coherently  to  the  task  demand  

ves 

was  clearly  understood  by  a  native  speaker 

ves 

Heuristic:    (Adequate)   - — 

ves 

net  demands  of  the  task  presented 

ves 

response  was  clearly  intelligible  and  cohesive  

ves 

response  was  pragmatically  appropriate  

ves 

related  coherently  to  the  task  demand 

ves 

was  nlearlv  understood  bv  a  native  speaker 

ves 

Imaainative:    (Adequate)  .  — 

gave  a  response  ,  

ves 

net  demands  of  the  task  presented 

ves 

response  was  clearly  intelligible  and  cohesive 

ves 

response  was  pragmatically  appropriate   

ves 

related  coherently  to  the  task  demand 

ves 

was  clearly  understood  bv  a  native  speaker 

ves 
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Researcher 

Rater  1 

Rater  2 

Agreement 

Proficiency 
 Level  

Intermediate 
(1) 

Intentediate 
(1) 

Intermediate 
(1) 

100% 

ANALYSIS  RECORD 


was  able  to  comnumcate 
recited  learned  material 


ves 


ves 


made  himself  understood  through  single  words,  formulaic 
expressions,  and  gestures  ,  


yes 


created  new  phrases  with  learned  material 


ves 


expressed  familiar  topics  using  sentence  level  expressions 


ves 


showed  control  ever  granrrar 


ves 


showed  consistency  in  the  use  of  past,  present,  and  future  verb 
forms 


yes 


produced  appropriate  responses  in  different  contexts 


ves 


asked  and/or  answered  what,  who  and  where  questions 


ves 


asked  and/or  answered  when,  how  and  why  questions 


ves 


gave  accurate  descriptions  of  situations  and  events 


no 


produced  well  developed  grarrmatically  correct  paragraph  responses 
in  a  variety  of  contexts  i  .  


no 


LANGUAGE  AREAS  RATER  FOR  S-9 


AREAS  RATED 

ENGLISH 

words  produced 

139 

#  of  sentences 

19 

total  s/v 

25 

correct  s/v  agreement 

21 

correct  use  of  oast  tense  forms 

11 

correct  use  of  future  tense  forms 

1 

descriptive  words 

4 

false  starts 

0 

mazes 

0 

repetitions 

3 
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Researcher 

Rater  1 

Rater  2 

Agreement 

ENGLISH 

Regulatory  Function 

Fair  (1) 

Fair  (1) 

Fair  (1) 

100% 

 Heuristic  Function  

Adeouate  (2) 

Fair  (1) 

Adeouate  (2) 

50% 

Tmaoinative  Function 

Adecruate  (2) 

Adeouate  (2) 

Adeouate  (2) 

100% 

ANALYSIS  RECORD 

1 

Enalish 

Remilatorv:    {Fair)   _____  ■  

gave  a  response  .  

ves 

met  demands  of  the  task  presented  

ves 

response  was  clearly  intelligible  and  cohesive  

partially 

response  was  pragmatically  appropriate  

ves 

related  coherently  to  the  task  demand  

partially 

was  clearly  understood  by 

a  native  speaker 

yes 

Heuristic:    (Adequate)   . 

gave  a  response  .  

ves 

met  demands  of  the  task  presented  

ves 

response  was  clearly  intelligible  and  cohesive  

ves 

ves 

related  coherently  to  the  task  demand  

ves 

was  rlparlv  understood  bv  a  native  speaker 

ves 

imacrinafci— e :  (Adecruate)   

gave  a  response  

ves 

met  demands  of  the  task  presented 

ves 

response  was  clearly  intelligible  and  conesive  

ves 

response  was  pragmatically  appropriate   

ves 

rolatoH                   tn  the  task  demand 

ves 

was  clearly  understood  by 

a  native  speaker 

ves 
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ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  PROFICIENCY  FOR  S-10 


Researcher 


Rater  1 


Rater  2 


Agreement 
100% 


Proficiency 
Level 


Internediate 
(1) 


Intermediate 
(1) 


Internediate 
(1) 


ANALYSIS  RECORD 


was  able  to  communicate 


ves 


recited  learned  material 


ves 


made  himself  understood  through  single  words,  formulaic 
pjcnressions.  and  gestures   .  


yes 


created  new  phrases  with  learned  material 


ves 


expressed  familiar  topics  using  sentence  level  expressions 


ves 


showed  control  over  grammar 


partially 


showed  consistency  in  the  use  of  past, 
forms  


present,  and  future  verb 


yes 


produced  appropriate  responses  in  different  contexts 


asked  and/or  answered  what,  who  and  where  Questions 


asked  and/or  answered  when,  how  and  whv  questions 


ves 


partially 


no 


gave  accurate  descriptions  of  situations  and  events 


produced  well  developed  grammatically  correct  paragraph  responses 
in  a  variety  of  contexts   


no 


no 


LANGUAGE  AREAS  RATER  FOR  S-10 


AREAS  RATED 

ENGLISH 

words  produced 

210 

#  of  sentences 

19 

total  s/v 

35 

correct  s/v  agreement 

33 

correct  use  of  oast  tense  forms 

9 

correct  use  of  future  tense  forms 

1 

descriptive  words 

8 

false  starts 

0 

mazes 

0 

repetitions 

3 
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LANGUAGE  FUNCTIONS  FOR  S-10  . 


ENGLISH 

Researcher 

Rater  1 

Rater  2 

Agreement 

 Beaulatorv  Function 

Fair  (1) 

Fair  (1) 

Fair  (1) 

100% 

 Heuristic  Function 

Adequate  (2) 

Fair  (1) 

Fair  (1) 

50% 

Tmaainative  Function 

Fair(l) 

Fair(l) 

Fair(l) 

100% 

ANALYSIS  RECORD 

1 

English 

Recrulatory:    (Fair)  . 

gave  a  response  ,  ,  

ves 

net  demands  of  the  task  presented  .  

partially 

response  was  clearly  intelligible  and  cohesive  

partially 

response  was  pragmatically  appropriate  

ves 

related  coherently  to  the  task  demand  

partially 

was  clearly  understood  by 

a  native  speaker 

ves 

Heuristic:  (Fair)   

ves 

met  demands  of  the  task  presented  , 

ves 

response  was  clearly  intelligible  and  cohesive  

partially 

ves 

related  coherently  to  the  task  demand  

ves 

was  clearly  understood  bv  a  native  sneaker 

ves 

Imaginative:    (Fair)  .  

gave  a  response  i  ,  

ves 

mat  demands  of  the  task  presented  

partially 

response  was  clearly  intelligible  and  cohesive  

ves 

response  was  pragmatically  appropriate  

ves 

related  coherently  to  the  task  demand 

ves 

was  clearly  understood  by  a  native  sneaker  

ves 
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Researcher 

Rater  1 

Rater  2 

Agreenent 

Proficiency 
 level  

Intermediate 
(1) 

Intermediate 
(1) 

Intermediate 
(1) 

100% 

ANALYSIS  RECORD 


was  able  to  communicate 
recited  learned  material 


ves 


_ves_ 


made  himself  understood  through  single  words,  formulaic 
and  gestures  .  


expressions , 

created  new  phrases  with  learned  material 


yes 


yes 


expressed  familiar  tooics  using  sentence  level  expressions 


ves 


showed  control  over  granmar 


partially 


showed  consistency  in  the  use  of  past,  present,  and  future  verb 
forms 


partially 


produced  appropriate  responses  in  different  contexts 


partially 


asked  and/or  answered  what,  who  and  where  Questions 


asked  and/or  answered  when,  how  and  why  questions 


crave  accurate  descriptions  of  situations  and  events 


ves 


ves 


no 


produced  well  developed  grammatically  correct  paragraph  responses 
in  a  variety  of  contexts 


no 


LANGUAGE  AREAS  RATED  FOR  S-ll 


AREAS  RATED 

ENGLISH 

words  produced 

70 

1  of  sentences 

4 

total  s/v 

9 

correct  s/v  agreement 

9 

correct  use  of  oast  tense  forms 

1 

correct  use  of  future  tense  forms 

0 

descriptive  words 

2 

false  starts 

0 

mazes 

0 

repetitions 

2 
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LANGUAGE  FUNCTIONS  FOR  S-ll  


Researcher 

Rater  1 

Rater  2 

Agreement 

ENGLISH 

Regulatory  Function 

Fair  (1) 

Fair  (1) 

Fair  (1) 

100% 

 Heuristic  Function  

Adeguate  (2) 

Adeouate  (2) 

Adeouate  (2) 

100% 

Imaginative  Function 

Fair  (1) 

Fair  (1) 

Fair  (1) 

100% 

ANALYSIS  RECORD                                 1  English 

Remilatorv:    (Fair)  .  .  

gave  a  response  

yes 

net  denands  of  the  task  presented  

partially 

response  was  clearly  intelligible  and  cohesive  

partially 

response  was  pragmatically  appropriate  

yes 

related  coherently  to  the  task  demand  

partially 

was  clearly  understood  by  a  native  speaker 

ves 

Heuristic:    (Adequate)  .  

ves 

net  demands  of  the  task  presented  .  

ves 

response  was  clearly  intenicrihle  and  cohesive  

partially 

response  was  pragmatically  an-n.uoriate   

ves 

related  coherently  to  the  task  demand 

ves 

was  clearlv  understood  by  a  native  speaker  

ves 

Imaginative :    (Fair)   .   

gave  a  response  

ves 

net  demands  of  the  task  presented 

partially 

response  was  clearlv  intelligible  and  cohesive 

partially 

response  was  pragmatically  appropriate 

ves 

related  coherently  to  the  task  demand 

partially 

was  clearlv  understood  by  a  native  speaker 

ves 
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ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  PROFICIENCY  FOR  S-12 


Researcher 


Rater  1 


Rater  2 


Agreement 
100% 


Proficiency 
level 


Intermediate 
(1) 


Intentediate 
(1)  


Intermediate 
0)  


ANALYSIS  RECORD 


was  able  to  communicate 


yes 


recited  learned  material 


ves 


made  himself  understood  through  single  words, 
and  gestures 


formulaic 


yes 


created  new  phrases  with  learned  material 


yes 


expressed  familiar  topics  using  sentence  level  expressions 


yes 


showed  control  over  uraiunar 


partially 


showed  consistency  in  the  use  of  past,  present,  and  future  verb 


forms 


partially 


produced  appropriate  responses  in  different  contexts 


yes 


asked  and/ or  answered  what,  who  and  where  Questions 


ves 


asked  and/or  answered  when,  how  and  whv  questions 


partially 


rate  descriptions  of  situations  and  events 


ves 


produced  well  developed  grammatically  correct  paragraph  responses 
in  a  variety  of  contexts  .  


no 


LANGUAGE  AREAS  RATED  FOR  S-12 


AREAS  RATED 

ENGLISH 

words  produced 

291 

#  of  sentences 

20 

total  s/v 

37 

correct  s/v  agreement 

35 

correct  use  of  oast  tense  forms 

16 

correct  use  of  future  tense  forms 

1 

descriptive  words 

9 

false  starts 

0 

nazes                                    ,  , 

0 

repetitions 

9 

LANGUAGE  FUNCTIONS  FOR  S- 

Researcher  Rater  1 

 ENGLISH  .  

Regulatory  Function  Fair  (1)  Fair  (1)  

Heuristic  Function           Adequate  (2)     Adequate  (2) 
InHoinative  Function      I  Adequate  (2)  1  Adequate  (2)  | 
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12 

Rater  2  Agreement 

Fair  (1)  100% 
Adequate  (2)  100% 
Adequate  (2)  100% 

ANALYSIS  RECORD 
Regulatory:    (Fair)  . 

gave  a  response 

net  demands  of  the  task  presented  

response  was  clearly  intelligible  and  cohesive  

response  was  pragmatically  appropriate   

related  coherently  to  the  task,  demand  

English 

ves 
partially 
partially 

ves 
partially 

was  clearlv  understood  by  a  native  speaker 

partially 

Heuristic:  (Adequate)   

gave  a  response  

ves 

met  demands  of  the  task  presented  .  

ves 

response  was  clearlv  intelligible  and  cohesive  

ves 

response  was  pragmatically  appropriate   

ves 

related  coherently  to  the  task  demand  

ves 

was  clearlv  understood  by  a  native  speaker 

ves 

Imacrinafcive :  (Adequate)   

gave  a  response  

ves 

mat  demands  of  the  task  presented  

ves 

response  was  clearlv  intelligible  and  cohesive  

ves 

response  was  pragmatically  appropriate  

ves 

related  coherentlv  to  the  task  demand 

ves 

was  clearlv  understood  by  a  native  speaker  

ves 

APPENDIX  K 
SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS'  PERFORMANCE 


Included  in  Appendix  K  is  the  summary  of  performance  on 
language  proficiency  and  functions  for  all  the  students 
that  participated  in  the  study. 

1.  Language  Proficiency  and  Language  Functions  for  All 
Students  in  English 

2.  Language  Proficiency  and  Language  Functions  for  LEP 
Students  in  English  and  Spanish 
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1 

poor^r-i  jt-nm  (TP) 
coiTtijiicated  

i 

Si 
Ire 
+ 

S2 
Int 
+ 

S3 
Int 
+ 

3 

PA' 

+ 

S8 
+ 

Int 
+ 

S 

Int 
+ 

D/LEP 

S5 
Int 
+ 

S6 
Int 
+ 

SI 

Sio 
Int 
+ 

Sil 
Int 
+ 

SJ2 
Int 

+ 

expressed  through  fflltjlft 
vtxob,  fdnrulaic 

created  new  phrases  

+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 
♦ 

+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 

■f 

+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 

used  eecnencee 
>i  hi  n  filed  orauiHi 
used  past,  prautHt,  and 
future  verb  fame 

+  - 
- 

- 

♦ 

<+ 
♦ 

+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 

= 

+ 

+ 

fn^i'irW  in  different 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

ccntexts  , 

asked  and/cr  answered 
vtet,  vto,  andvtere 
qussticcB  (cmcrete) 

+ 

♦ 

+ 

♦ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

asked  and/cr  answered 
vhen,  hew,  andvty 
r,««rirT«  (abatract) 



— 

— 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

= 

gave  accurate 
descxipCicnB  cf 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

produced  well-develcpRd, 
graanatically  cut-itsX 



_ 

— 

Ragulatoxy  (LF) : 

reerendpd 
atteicted  task 

Fair 

♦ 
— 

Fair 
+ 

Etrr 
+ 

Fair 
+ 

+ 

Fair 
+ 

+ 

+ 

Fair 
+ 

Fair 
+ 

Fair 
+ 

Rdr 
+ 

Fair 

cave  ccteeave  reecense 
gave  pragmatically 



+ 



- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

= 

+ 

+ 

+ 

rol^nri  ciitirfcuLly 

+ 

+ 

■+■ 



+ 

+ 

+ 

= 

= 

+ 

= 

Hauriatie  (LF) : 

TMX-T-rrieH 

Fair 
♦ 

Fair 

+ 

Fair 
♦ 

Pftzq 
+ 

Adeq 
+ 

■+■ 

Fair 
+ 

+ 

+ 

Aasq 
+ 

= 

— 

+ 

+ 

+ 

♦ 

+ 

= 

aave  uaOMfcj  ob]  ly 
cU-un ;  l  iat-e  mspjise 

♦ 

_ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

= 

+ 

+ 

+ 

related  cxiieraJLly 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Imaginative  (U)  : 

fair 
+ 

Fair 
+ 

Fair 

Fair 

+■ 

A3aq 
+ 

A3eq 
+ 

Fair 
+ 

Fair 
+ 

Fair 

Fair 
+ 

Fair 
+ 

attempted  task 

+ 

♦ 

+ 

gave  crhprnve  naa-cnae 

+ 

♦ 

gave  pragiBtically 

♦ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

related  adherently 

♦ 

♦  - 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

IntemBdiate  (Int) ;    fldVaDce  (fidv)  ;    AJecpate  (fideq) ;    Did  All  (+)  ;   Did  itatially  Hj    Did  Net  H 
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T/IEP  SID 

LEP 

OGI2SH 

SPANISH  E 

Descnpcors  \ Lei 

Si 
Int. 

S2 
Int. 

S3 
Int. 

Si 
Int. 

S2 
Int. 

S3 
Nov. 

S4 
Int. 

=6 
Int. 

36 
Int. 

04  1 

int..  1 

xnu . 

Sc 
Nov. 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

recited  learned  material 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

expressed  through  single 
words,  formulaic 

+ 

+ 

♦ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

created  new  phrases 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

— 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

used  past,  present,  and 

- 

- 

+ 

- 

responded  in  different 

+ 

+ 

- 

- 

+ 

- 

asked/ answered  what,  who, 
and  where  questions 
(concrete) 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

asked/answered  when,  how, 
and  why  questions 

gave  accurate 
descriptions  of 
situations  and  events 

produced  grammatically 
correct  paragraph 

KmmI  »f  orv   f  T,V \  • 

Fair 
+ 

Fair 
+ 

Poet 
+ 

Fair 
+ 

Poor 
+ 

Poor 
+ 

Poor 
+ 

Fair 
+ 

Fair 
+ 

Poor 

Fair 

Fair 

aavs  mhesivti  resoonse 

- 

- 

- 

- 

gave  prvignviti  ]  cm  X3  y 
acprcoriate  resDonse. 

+ 

+ 

— 

+ 

— 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

related  coherently 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

- 

Heuristic  (LF) : 

resoonded 

Fair 
+ 

Fair 
+ 

Poor 
+ 

Adeq 
+ 

Poor 
+ 

Poor 
+ 

Poor 
+ 

Adeq 
+ 

Fair 

+ 

Poor 

Adeq 

Poor 

+ 

+ 

+ 

m 

m 

_ 

+ 

— 

+ 

+ 

g3V<&  pT  ft^rrwrt"  i     1 1  y 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

spoke  clear^^^ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Imaginative  (LF) : 

Fair 
+ 

Fair 
+ 

Fair 
+ 

Fair 
+ 

Fair 
+ 

Fair 
+ 

1  Faix 
+ 

Fair 
+ 

Fair 
+ 

Fair 
+ 

Fair 
+ 

Fair 
+ 

attempted  task 

|  + 

+ 

gave  cohesive  resoonse 

gave  pragmatically 
appropriate  response. 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

related  coherently 

+ 

+ 

+ 

♦ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

snoke  clearly 

"   1  ' 

+ 

Intermediate  (Int) ;    Advance  (Aov) ;   Adequate  (Adeq) ;    Did  All  (+) ;    Did  Partially  (-1;    Did  Not  (-) 
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